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PBEPACE. 



These Memoirs were originally designed for my chil- 
dren alone, not supposing that others could be much 
interested with minute, and often frivolous details of 
transactions affecting only my own family; but as I could 
not get them into a form that would insure their perusal 
without incurring the expense of publication, I was 
advised by some of my friends, to whom I read detached 
portions of the manuscript, to strike off several copies, as 
the expense would be but slightly increased, and an 
opportunity would thus be afforded to those who from 
their acquaintance with the author, or from the very 
imposing title he has selected for his book, might be 
disposed to read it. 

To you, my children, however, this little volume is 
most sincerely and respectfully dedicated, and I trust you 
will at least, give to the sentiments and principles of 
conduct I have endeavored to embody herein, your seri- 
ous and candid reflection, for I feel assured that you will 
here find nothing of an injurious or in\moi'A.l l^\3i.dfc\>kR,^ , 
but ibat on the contrary, you will \>© a&SAa\fc^ ycl Vsnsiiai:^ 
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flome safe and general rules for your own goremment in 
after life. 

I could not be satisfied until I had thus given you 
(though imperfectly), the result of my experience in the 
'world, the more especially, as my life has been rather a 
successful one in many respects, and although I have not 
attempted or desired, to present a very strict or accurate 
account of our Family AflGairs, yet it will I think be found 
sufficiently so to interest you. 

I have also occasionally, by way of relieving my narra- 
tive, interspersed it with rhythmical sketches of my earlier 
recollections, thinking they might serve to amuse, and 
perhaps to instruct you, as they are a sort of good-natured 
satire upon the manners and customs of the preceding 
generation. 

With these remarks, I must submit these pages to 
your favorable and indulgent consideration, and while I 
am confident you will recognize in them, only the most 
unaffected desire for your prosperity and happiness, I 
eannot but believe they will prove the best legacy I shall 
ever be able to leave you. 

Yours Affectionately. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I HAVE ever had a sort of blind faith in the 
Providence of God — ^that is, in his constant protec- 
tion over the virtuous portion of mankind, and 
especially over those who put their trust in Him ; 
and although I have met with reverses of fortune 
during a long life, I have always imagined I could 
discover the cause in some previous transgression of 
the moral or natural law. Thus my misfortunes 
have only tended to strengthen this sentiment in 
my bosom, and I now believe, with a confidence it 
would be difficult to shake, that the man who acts 
with the fear of God before his eyes, relying upon 
his omnipotent arm for support, can never, by any 
circumstances or condition, be removed from his 
guardianship and care. 

When I was about twelve years of age, my mother 
was taken dangerously ill, and finally her life was 
despaired of by her physiciaix. ftaNvajj^ ^xA\\5waJ?j 
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lost my father, my mother was all the world to me ; 
as well as I knew myself, I had no desire to sur- 
vive her. With these feelings I retired into solitude 
and poured out the most devout supplication to my 
Heavenly Father, beseeching that he would raise her 
up and give her a long and useful life, promising at 
the same time to walk in his precepts, would he but 
vouchsafe my petition. I soon had the happiness 
to see her restored, and from that day to this, the 
Lord has been my shield and my strength and has 
answered every prayer I have ever offered before 
him, which was offered in full faith, and according 
to his word. It is true I have often been disap- 
pointed in the object of my desires, but it was only 
in those instances where I had doubts as to their 
propriety, or the probability of their acceptance. 

I was married soon after my maturity. My wife 
is what would be called a plain woman; she is 
simple and unsophisticated in her manners, with 
more literary information than is possessed by the 
majority of women in this country, and correct moral 
principle^ all of which render her an agreeable com- 
panion to one like myself; but there is this striking 
difference between us — I am theoretic, she is prac- 
tical — I am disposed to scrutinize everything that 
comes in contact with my mind, she would let things 
remain as she finds them — I am a radical reformer 
wherever I can detect an error, she is satisfied with 
the experience of others, and copies lYieii o^^^^^cka 
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to save the labor of investigation. If she has been 
somewhat changed in this respect by her connection 
with me, she still thinks me speculative in my opin- 
ions, and dogmatically adheres to many absurdities, 
which have nothing bat their antiquity to support 
them. With such opposing characteristics, it may 
well be supposed there have been frequent collisions 
of opinion between us, and candor compels me to 
acknowledge, that whenever I have advanced a new 
idea, or materially modified an old one, I have had 
my hardest battles to fight at home, for my wife was 
sure to join every opposer that came in, and if she 
did not always have the soundest argument, she 
always took care to adduce that very imposing one, 
of having all the learned on her side, while she never 
failed to enjoy the consolation of closing the discus- 
sion in her own way. 



CHAPTER II. 



Those who are bom to large fortunes, and have 
ample provision made for them in the oniset of life, 
who have houses and lands all ready for them to 
enter upon and enjoy, have but little idea, if indeed, 
they ever think, of the hardships and difficulties to 
be encountered by those who have neither, but who 
are thrown, almost entirely, upon the resource oC 
ibeir own minds for procuring lYietci. \5i ^^ ^s^^^^ 
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poverty, there is something so disagreeable to the 
imagination, that we are too apt to forbear any allu- 
sion to it, during those more agreeable hours, when 
we think only of the pleasure we are enjoying, and 
the still greater happiness that awaits us in the pos- 
session of the object of our affections ; and in truth, ' 
we are not always willing to acknowledge it to 
ourselves, until we are at last forced by circumstances 
(however reluctantly), to expose it to those, from 
whom, through a very natural sensibility, we have 
been most studious to conceal it. 

Such was my own condition, and a year after I 
was married, I saw no way of obtaining a home for 
my family, but in the removal to a distant settlement, 
where I might become a squatter on the public 
domain. It was with this view that I addressed my 
wife as follows: " Well,'' said I to her one morning, 
by way of introducing my ideas to her, '* My Dear 
Caroline — we have set out to make the journey of 
life together, whether we shall have a rough or a 
smooth road, will depend much upon ourselves, and 
our conduct toward each other. We must endea- 
vor to be one in feeling and sentiment, as well as in 
the object and tendency of all our actions, for 
whatever tends to divide us, will weaken our strength 
and render us more liable to become the victims of 
our own passions, or the machinations that may be 
formed against us by others. It will be in vain that 
we shall strive for riches or honor, m \.Vi^ -woxVd^ 
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unless we can first secore harmonj and co-operation at 

home." 

**To be one in feeling and sentiment, my Dear 
Charles," said my wife, ^^ may not at all times be 
possible, but where it is, I assure you, you will 
ever find me ready to second your wishes in all 
things." 

"I mean only to say, my dear," replied I, "that 
while I am struggling with misfortune, or fainting 
under adversity, it will be your duty to console me, 
or inspire me with courage for perseverance." 

" Moat assuredly sir," said she. 

*^ When I am toiling in the laborious occupations 
of the patient husbandman, you will be sedulously 
plying your needle in some commanding position, 
where you can both witness the ebullition of the 
boiling cauldron of bubbling soap, and hear the 
rushing dasher of the splashing churn. • When I 
shall be leaning over the handles of my busy plow, 
whistling the merry song of the reapers to keep my 
spirits up, you will be actively employed in separat- 
ing the noxious w6eds and grass from our vegetable 
garden, or with your nimble fingers twirling the 
distaff to the melting strains of rural felicity or 
happiness in a comer/' 

" Really, Mr» Bloomenback," said my wife, " I 
fear you overrate my musical talent, I am but a poor 
songstress, and — " 

'/ do not mean to say, my deat^^^ \ cox)£«ss>r^ 
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^ that your music would be so enchanting, but you 
will allow that I should be delighted, however im- 
perfect might be your attempts at melody, for they 
would at least satisfy me that my dear C. was 
happy. But to proceed, when the hour of noon 
shall arrive to respite my arduous labors, yours shall 
be the agreeable task to wind the welcome horn, to 
summoDs me in." 

"Here again, Mr. B.," said my wife, "I would 
gladly obey you, were it in my power, but," — 

" I understand you, my dear," I continued, " per- 
fectly well ; it is not expected that one of your age 
*and inexperience should be expert at the various 
little offices of housewifery, which a very little 
practice will make you familiar with." 

" Really, Mr. B.," she interrupted, " I am fearful 
this is one of the arts I shall never acquire, for I am 
convinced- from frequent experiments, that it is im- 
possible for me to make any sound on a horn." 

" I cannot suffer myself to doubt, that my dear C, 
will be all that I could desire, in this case as well 
as in everything else; necessity, my dear, is the 
mother of invention, and thus we are often surprised, 
on looking back a few years, to see what we have 
accomplished, and find ourselves practicing, with 
ease, many things of which we once had no know- 
ledge. — Yes, when I shall be returning, with slow 
and weary step from the furrowed field, you will be 
displaying your cheerful table, on wYiidi \ft «^tfe^ 
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the frugal meal, and though the fare should at times 
be a little coarse, we shall have the grace of content- 
ment, and what is worth more than all, we shall 
have the approbation of a good conscience, as we 
return our gratitude to our heavenly Father for his 
rewards of our honest industry ; and when the heat 
and .toil of the day are over, I shall return with joy- 
ful heart to greet my dear C, and in the bappi* 
ness of her smiles, find that repose which kings and 
lordlings seek for in vain. In this way shall we go 
hand in hand through the world, and though the 
idle and dissipated shall withdraw from us, the vain 
and foolish wonder, or the proud point the finger of 
scorn at our humility, we shall at last be exalted, 
and force their respect, if we cannot command their 
admiration, and we shall also transcend them in this, 
that whereas this world is the great theater of their 
actions and must terminate their happiness, our own 
will be but fairly begun. But on the other hand, my 
dear, — and my heart almost dies within me at the 
picture — should jealousy, or contention, or ill temper, 
introduce the demon of discord, we shall forever bid 
adieu to domestic happiness — while I am combating 
misfortunes which no forecast of mine could prevent, 
or writhing under persecutions which I do not deserve, 
should you ill-naturedly find fault with my manage- 
ment, or upbraidingly taunt me with my folly. 
While I am laboriooslj pursuing the \)\vs\Xka^'& \s^ 
wMcb we are to make a living, should yo\x \>e\vxssx- 
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riating abroad in idleness and ease; — while I am 
rigidly curtailing my own expenditures and adding 
retrenchment to retrenchment, in order to save some- 
thing at the end of the year, should you become 
ambitious of the gaudy trappings of the rich and gay, 
and indiscreetly tax my scanty income to gratify 
your vanity or add to your amusement ; or, should 
you, in short, aj^ar indifferent to whatever my con- 
dition or my troubles may be, when I am diligently 
struggling for our mutual advantage, and perhaps 
aggravate them by your unreasonable requirements, 
I say, my dear, could such a gloomy picture possibly 
be realized, then indeed, should we not only render 
ourselves just objects of the scorn and contempt 
of mankind, but we should utterly fail to accomplish 
that high and glorious destiny which I trust awaits 
us." 

At these words, I found my wife was in tears, and 
thinking it was a favorable moment for speaking to 
her of my notions of going to the swamp, I began 
thus: — 

" Yes, my dear C, being without land, or the pre- 
sent means of purchasing it, it will be necessary for 
us to go to the swamp and become squatters for a 
few years on public land, as many of the poor are 
now doing, it is not at all dishonorable for me thus 
to bring t^ese lands into notice, and enhance their 
value to the government." A slight shudder passed 
over her frame at the word swam^, ^udi\ ^^*& ^^t^y\ 
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she would utter her protest against my intentions^ in 
this, however, I was happily disappointed, for she 
only remarked — 

" She had always had a great horror of new settle- 
ments, which were associated in her mind with 
frightful bears and panthers, musquitoes, chills and 
fevers, savage Indians, and uncivilized communi- 
ties," but added, ^^ that sh^ respected my opinion in 
such matters, and would endeavor to have no opin- 
ion of her own :" for which I was very particular in 
returning her my thanks ; for although she had ex- 
pressed her willingness to go with me, I knew she 
had but little idea of the real privations and difficul- 
ties that lay before us, and I therefore felt I should 
have to use all my arts at conciliation, to keep 
her in a good humor and reconcile her to the new 
modes of life to which I was about to introduce 
her. 



CHAPTER III. 

On the following morning we prepared to set out 
for our new residence, and for this purpose the two 
old negroes, one of which belonged to each of us, 
bringing up the little two-horse wagon, we began to 
load ; and now for the first time, I began to be uneasy 
for fear our wagon was too small to hold lYve sXx^tv^ 
pj/e of things that had to go with us. My TOO\}ftfct 
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had given me first the old bed that I had slept on 
from boyhood ; against this I remonstrated, Qrging 
that it would break her up; that although it had 
but few feathers, and had been greatly patched and 
ill used, it was still the only furniture she had for 
her best bedroom, and she could not do without it, 
but she insisted, and I had to give way. Secondly, 
she insisted on my taking three of the half-dozen 
chairs which her mother had presented to her on her 
last marriage ; one had been a rocking-chair, and 
could even then be used as such, although one of the 
rockers had been broken off for years, and otherwise 
mutilated ; the other I soon repaired so that it could 
be safely used by a little care in bracing it against 
the wall. To these she added half a barrel of meat, 
which I thought little of at the time, and sugar and 
coffee enough to begin with, as she said, which she 
balanced in a white cotton wallet. 

My wife's parents had also given her an old bu- 
reau, the drawers of which opened with strings in- 
stead of knobs, and would run quite through when 
pushed in, unless it was sitting against the wall. It 
had, however, been so well scrubbed with soap, that 
it would have looked very well could it have stood 
alone ; but for want of the two hinder legs, it was 
stretched on its back in the yard. Beside this, she 
had a large looking-glass, with two transverse frac- 
tures running the whole length and breadth of the 
^^ce. A tin candlestick, welY deaiyfcdL, %i \i\^^^ 
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china sagar-bowl, without cover^ a bed and table. 
As to the bed, although it might properly be called 
a feather bed, yet it had but little of the precious 
commodity about it, for I have frequently had since 
to ask my wife whether I was lying on it or not. 
The table had once been a fine one ; it was in the 
shape of a half-moon, and had a falling leaf, the leg 
of which having been a great while broken off, was 
lashed to one of the three remaining legs, with 
thrums, and could be set up by hand when needed 
for use. My wife had also five or six yards of cur- 
tain calico, which her kind mother had intended for 
a musquito bar. 

When the above articles were dislodged at my 
mother's, a few days after our marriage, from the 
huge ox- wagon belonging to her mother,! was so 
much diverted, that I had to turn my back on my 
wife to conceal my merriment, and once I had to go 
quite behind the house and indulge in a hearty laugh, 
before I could recover myself so as to speak, for my 
wife manifested as much interest in them as if they 
had been of the finest quality, all of which I attribu- 
ted to the love of property, which seems natural to 
the human family ; and these were probably the only 
articles of this kind to which she had ever felt her- 
self the rightful owner. All this together made a 
pile that seemed altogether too bulky for the little 
wagon- the only conveyance we had for l\vem, ^xA\ 
^£aa to consider whal articles 1 couML mof^ti ^o\ss«i- 
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niently get along without. After a little reflection 
I and observation of the pile, I proposed that we should 
\ leave the looking^lass with my mother. 
I "No, never," exclaimed my wife, taking up the 
precious frame in her arms ; " how could we do with- 
out something of the kind ?'* 

" Why, my dear,'* said I, " this glass could never 
give a correct reflection of the human physiognomy, 
even though it had never met with the misfortune 
which has cracked it in almost every direction, and 
it would perhaps be better that we should never behold 
ourselves, than that our features should be so fright- 
fully magnified." 

" My glass, Mr. B.," interrupted my wife, " must 
go, and I will carry it myself, if it cannot go in the 
wagon. Indeed," she continued, " perhaps it would 
be better for me to carry it at any rate, lest it should 
be broken by jolting and rumbling over a rough road." 
I now saw the glass would have to go, and assured 
her that I could stow it away securely amongst the 
beds, for I began now to picture my wife riding on 
the public road with a large looking-glass behind 
her, and I felt that it would be too ridiculous, even 
for our poverty. I was, however, by no means dis- 
pleased at this newly discovered trait in her charac- 
ter, for I saw she was determined to hold on to all 
she had, and this I have ever found to be the better 
part of economy. Indeed, so fearful was she that 
something would have to be \e£t^ \5a.^\. ^"^ N«Q\iiA\^\. 
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nothing go into the Tn^agon till she had made her cal- 
culations about placing what was to follow ; and I 
was surprised at her ingenuity in storing away small 
articles in the comers and vacant places, between 
the other things. I thought there was an error some- 
where in loading, howeve^ for I observed that most 
of the heavy things were on the top, and I feared the 
consequences, especially as old Joe had never driven 
before ; but so compactly was die whole arranged, 
that everything seemed to be in the very best place 
that could have been found for it ; and as my wife 
had displayed so much ingenuity in squeezing the 
huge mass into so small a compass, I did not wish to 
hurt her feelings by hinting that the wagon was inju- * 
diciously loaded ; and to tell the truth, I could not 
see where the error lay myself^ and was not certain 
I could improve it if I should again unload. After 
about half a day spent in packing the wagon, the 
principal part of which my wife had insisted on 
doing with her own hands, old Joe, bidding fare- 
well to all those among whom he had lived for forty 
years, harnessed his mule, and was soon rumbling 
along toward his new home in the swamp. But now 
I began to have serious fears about the fate of our 
things, for so much did they overtop the little wagon 
that I could hardly see anything but the wheels, while 
old Joe and his mules were entirely concealed. Yet I 
said nothing to my wife io alarm her, and vwi^e;^\Mj 
feajv were soon forgotten in feelings oi a iafe\a\vOKic\?j 
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nature, for on taming to her and my mother, I found 
them, together with all the family, weeping as if they 
never expected to iee each other again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

• 

** Well, my dear C," said I to my wife, as soon 
as we were calm enough to talk, (for I wished to 
avail myself of every favorable opportunity to make 
her think correctly), "this is an important era in our 
lives. To-day, for the first time, we venture out from 
the protection of the paternal roof, into the wide 
world. We must lay by our youthful follies, and 
call in our wild and extravagant imaginations, to the 
stern duties and sober realities of practical life, for 
we cannot expect that those among whom we shall 
now go, will look upon our imperfections with any 
great degree of allowance — ^that they will regard our 
errors .with partiality, or sympathize in our misfor- 
tunes. No, my dear; we are now thrown entirely 
upon ourselves and the resources of our own minds, 
and it will require all the maxims of wisdom and 
prudence we have from time to time learned from 
those who can alone feel an abiding interest in our 
welfare, to supply the place of that affectionate in- 
dulgence which, from the earliest period of our lives 
up to the present moment, has been constantly ex- 
tended to us. We shall find manikinA se\&!^> tk^ 
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dear," said I, ^^ to a degree which, without the exer- 
cise of all our philosophy, we shall be but illy pre- 
pared to realize. We shall find that each prefers his 
own advantage to that of every other consideration^ 
and we must make it the interest or the pleasure of 
others to contribute to our happiness, by striving to 
make ourselves useful or agreeable to them ; for it if 
this mutual dependence of the various elements of so- 
ciety which unites it all in harmony, while each is 
impelled only by calculations of his own. We must 
not appear indifferent to the circumstances or misfor* 
tunes of our fellow-beings around us, for if we shall 
disregard those sufferings we might alleviate, or re- 
proachfully point the finger of scorn at foibles we see 
in others, we shall, in turn, receive but little charity 
from their judgment, and shall be often mortified to 
find that they have discovered some one of the numer- 
ous defects in our own character, and, indeed," con- 
tinued I, " I have been often struck with the force 
of that declaration of our Saviour, * with whatsoever 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,' " But I now 
saw that my reasoning had been lost on ray wife, for 
although she had listened respectfully, and once or 
twice nodded her head in token of assent to my re- 
marks, she interrupted me at this point, by exclaim- 
ing, ** that the wagon had left some pieces of cloth 
her mother had given her, as well as her curtain 
calico for a mwsguifo-bar," but, said sltie, ^^"^^VSl 
manage it somehow or other." 
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These last observations of my wife entirely changed 
the train of my thoughts, for to the present day, I 
have never been able to divest myself of a certain 
kind of pride, and I now began to fear that she in- 
tended I should carry her things, or what was just as 
bad, tliat she would carry them herself, and thus go, 
packed up like peddlers, along the public and fashion- 
able highway we had to travel. 

Early on the following morning, myself and wife 
prepared to leave a place, that was endeared to me 
by every tie that can bind a poor mortal to the earth. 
" This spot," said I to my wife, " is consecrated by 
so many agreeable recollections and past scenes of 
enjoyment, that nothing but the sincerity of my re- 
gard ibr you, and the necessity which you will allow 
exists of improving my circumstances, could induce 
me to dissolve the connection, for here, with my 
fathers, I would prefer that my ashes should repose. 
I must therefore, ask of you, my dear wife, that 
should it be practicable, and should it be my me- 
lancholy fate to — " 

*' Speak not the solemn word, my dear husband," 
said my wife, while tears rolled down her cheeks, 
*^ I understand you, and pray God that he will deli- 
ver me from," — here she could, say no more, and 
giving way to her feelings, she opened afresh the 
floodgates of anguish, in the breasts of us all, and 
wy mother sobbed as if her heart would break." 
^' What^^^ said she, " is to \jeootftfc ol t^> ^Vsoa 
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and destitute old woman? for years I have leaned 
for support and protection upon my eldest son, and 
iK>w that he is going a hundred miles from me, I * 
may die before I see him again ; but my blessing shall 
rest on you my children," said she ; " go where you 
will. God will ever be with the dutiful child, and 
perhaps in his mercy, he may yet spare me to see 
better days, when I may see all my children around 
me to receive my d)n[ng benediction." 

^^ This is all quite natural, dear mother," said I, 
^^and this proves to my mind, that it is right we 
should be sad on such an occasion as the present, but 
I hope you will never suffer any apprehension of my 
maternal ingratitude to arise in your mind, for, as you 
well know, it was impossible for me to procure a 
residence near you, even the humblest farm I have 
heard of in this country being entirely above my 
limited means; but though I go away, my old mother 
will ever be uppermost in my heart. I shall freely 
share with my V)wn family, the fruits of my labors, 
for it will always afford me the highest pleasure to 
know that I can add to the comfort and happiness of 
her declining days. We have all our pilgrimage to 
run, said I, and if yours shall appear to be nearly 
finished, and mine but fairly begun, yet the difference 
is but a moment, and I almost begin, even now, to 
anticipate that glorious day, when we shall all be 
gathered to our final resting-place. That ?aefe ^\i\dcL 
ianow wrinkled with age and infirmity » daaXX ^vcl% 
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with the brightness of perennial youth, and parting 
shall be no more ; for ahhough theologians may dis« 
pute about the punishment of the wicked, or reason 
consign them to the shades of eternal oblivion, yet all 
will agree that the righteous shall be rewarded with 
eternal life, and that then shall we know even as we 
are known." 

" In this view of the subject,'' said I, " I can see no 
reason in our grief, but on the other hand, rather an 
occasion for rejoicing that we shall be so highly 
favored." But here a movement on the part of my wife 
reminded me that it was time to start, and broke off 
the tenor of my reflections. 



CHAPTER V. 



In undertakings of whatever kind, I have generally 
found that the chief diflBculties lay at the beginning, 
and that once under way, obstacles were surmounted 
almost without my notice, that had at the outset, 
nearly discouraged me, and as I had started my wagon 
on the day before, and all moved smoothly off, I was 
in hopes the worst part of the removal was over ; I 
did not then (as now) know that the whole journey 
of life is beset with troubles, which appear to in- 
crease as we advance, and perhaps in the end often 
become so exceedingly numerous, as to make even 
^ealh an agreeable relief from t\iem. \ no^ d\^^^. 
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vered on seeing mj horse, that I might yet have 
trouble ia moving myself, for there was but little 
chance to ride- My wife had superintended the 
packing of him ; she had opened two bolts of cloth 
and spread them on my sadklle, had tied a third be- 
hind it in the fashion of a portmanteau, and had 
stuffed the old saddlebags which I saw I was to 
carry, till their contents peered out at all the rents 
along the seam, and indeed, I did not at first know 
them ; I was just about to try and mount them when 
my wife advanced with the wallet of sugar and coffee 
which she said I must carry, and which I knew my- 
self we could not do well without. 

" My dear,'' said I, " this will never do. Can we 
not send old Joe afler some of these goods next 
Christmas.'* 

^^ Indeed Mr. B.," said she, ^^ these are all indis- 
pensable, and if you are too much incommoded I will 
endeavor to carry them myself." 

A glance at her horse however satisfied me that I 
had hardly my full share, and leading him up to the 
steps I mounted on the top of all ; but so far was I 
from my horse, that I hardly felt like that I was on 
him, for my feet would not reach the stirrups by a 
foot or more, all of which was soon corrected by 
shortening the stirrup leathers. My wife had three 
bundles suspended from the right horn of her saddle, 
a piece of goods underneath, and the seal vi^^ ^o ^\3l!\. 
of goods, that I observed she made sevet^ VxviiNa 
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before her leg would catch on the pommel, and she 
had placed the curtain calico on the top, two or three 
yards of which hung down by her horse's side, as a 
sort of screen for the other things. Now, although I 
would gladly have been relieved of a part of our load, 
for I had no doubt we should be laughed at on the 
road, yet I could not for my life, help feeling proud 
of my wife's love of property, which appeared to be a 
ruling passion, and I had then known that she had on 
two extra dresses, and four pair of stockings, two old 
pair of leather gloves in her bonnet, and two cotton 
handkerchiefs tied above her knees which must other- 
wise have been left, I should have lost all my sense 
of mortification in the consolation that I had been so 
fortunate in the selection of a companion. We now 
took our leave amidst the tears and lamentations of 
white and black, and inmiediately set forward on our 
journey. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nothing of an unpleasant nature occurred during 
the forenoon of the first day except the impertinent 
observations of ill-bred fellows we passed ; one of 
whom asked how we sold calico by the piece? 
Another, whether the late rise in cotton had affected 
the price of domestic, etc. At all of which my wife 
seemed smartly nettled, but as it was oiiVj ^\vaX.\\v^^ 
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expected, I endeavored to divert her mind from the 
ludicrousness of our appearance, by an animated dis- 
course upon the defective systems of public education 
in this country. I endeavored to show that such 
vulgar youths as had attempted to insult us, were the 
children, of very poor and ignorant parents ; or what 
was worse, that they were orphans, who had never 
enjoyed the advantages of the plainest edubation, or 
even the instruction of picas or benevolent friends ; 
that politeness was inculcated in every correct sys- 
tern of instruction, and that it was almost impossible 
for the mind to lose sight of those early moral les- 
sons, which wise parents or virtuous instructors could 
not fail to impart, and I insisted on the expression of 
her opinion, as to whether they were not proper 
objects of commiseration, and whether it was not our 
duty at all times, when it was in our power, to give 
them advice, as well as to lend our humble assistance 
to philanthropists in general, in their benevolent 
schemes to aiipeliorate their wretched condition. She 
said, " She concurred in my opinion, and would be 
pleased to enjoy an opportunity of conversing for a 
few moments with one of these unfortunate beings, to 
ascertain whether or not, such was the real cause of 
their degradation,'' and so much curiosity had she on 
this point, that in a short time afterward, when we 
were accosted by a rough-looking backwoods wag- 
oner, who wished to know whether we soVd iot e*^^ 
or credit, she stopped short, and looking yim:^^^- 
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tively at him, asked him, in the kindest accents, 
** whether he would oblige her by answering a few 
questions?'' I spoke as soon as possible urging her 
to proceed, (for I knew she was only subjecting her- 
self to farther insult), which she reluctantly did; 
leaving the stupid wagoner as much astonished at her 
unexpected interrogatory, as he had at first been amus- 
ed at our peddler-like appearance. I now saw that 
the unusual interest I had affected for this class of the 
community, had excited too much enthusiasm in my 
wife, and I began to qualify my previous observations 
by remarking, that perhaps there was as much de- 
pending on the time and circumstances in which we 
tendered our admonition, as upon the nature of the 
advice itself; that without a knowledge of the pas- 
sions and temperament of those whom we undertake 
to admonish, we should often fail in our designs, and 
all these prerequisites concurring, that still a certain 
degree of confidence in those who offered their in- 
structions was also necessary. I have often been 
frustrated in my own intentions, I continued, " by 
inattention to these considerations, and have even 
been charged with motives the very opposite of those 
by which I was prompted," Just as I had finished 
we came suddenly on the brow of a steep hill, and at 
the foot of the opposite hill was the little wagon I had 
been so anxious about, and a little to the right, was 
one of the mules tied to a tree, and playing manfully 
with its ^eelSf while old Joe and "Natwc^^vjet^V^-^vw^ 
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upon it "with hickories, that threatened to leave no 
life in it. I immediately ordered them to desist, and 
inquired the cause of their cruelty. Old Joe in- 
formed me briefly, " that in consequence of her ob- 
stinacy, he had upset his wagon on the hill, and that 
now she refused to pull ; that she had always been 
whipped for such conduct, and would not pull till 
she had her drubbing." 

I ordered her to be released, urging, thVt, " as this 
was her first offense in my service, I would forgive 
her, if that could be called such, which left her 
striped from head to tail.'' 



CHAPTER VII. 



Our wagon was soon after rumbling along and I 
was as soon moralizing on the scenes that constantly 
presented themselves to our observation. 

" My dear C," said I, "It is always painful to 
me to reflect upon the great disparity fortune seems 
to have made between her children; while the 
wealthy landlord of yon splendid mansion, revels in 
elegance^ and luxury, and scarcely knows the hand 
that supplies his daintiest appetite and anticipates his 
wants, the poor tenant of this miserable hovel labors 
continually, from morning till night, for a scanty 
support, knowing that if he relax his iudus^U'S WV tot 
a day, hia children will cry for bread, "^PIYiA^ \5wb 
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former treads on carpets, and sits upon cushions, or 
reposes (when satiated with gay festivities and fashion- 
able amusements) upon beds of eider-down, this poor 
man moves cautiously over his ill laid puncheons to 
his three-legged stool in the corner, and rejoices as 
the howling blast pierces him through the crevices 
of his cabin, if he have but fuel to perpetuate his 
cheerful fire through the night, or bedding to protect 
his little ones from the still more intense cold, which 
he knows he must feel at midnight." 

" I have often thought of this, my dear C," re- 
plied my wife, " and I have been almost ready to 
question the justice of Providence, on account of the 
inequality with which his blessings are bestowed. I 
should be pleased," she continued, ^^to hear your 
opinion, if any you have formed, on this subject." 

"I am gratified my dear C," I resumed, "to 
hear you ask this question, for while it assures me I 
shall have your attention in particular to my re« 
marks, it gives me an opportunity to speak upon a 
favorite theme, and in support of a long cherished 
opinion, which in future I shall endeavor to adopt as 
a governing principle of action, and that I may 
carry it out successfully, I will require the assistance 
of my wife. I do believe," I continued, "that 
poverty, is oftener attributable to ignorance, crime, 
or misconduct, than the world is generally willing to 
admit I have seen many in my life," said I, " who 
^t>ni ignorance of the simplesi \aw% et ecottfvtK>i «\ax^ 
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toiled most laboriously for years without in anywise 
improving their condition. In the outset in life, they 
had imprudendy gone into debt beyond their means 
of payment, often so greatly beyond, as to embarrass 
themselves for years, and lay the foundation for a 
struggle, which will generally paralyze the energies^ 
and disqualify the mind for making any very vigor- 
ous eflTorts in after life. The unhappy victim of 
pecuniary difficulties," said I, ^^ is in a worse con- 
dition than the unfortunate sufferer from moral evil, 
for while the sympathies of his fellow-beings never 
extend far enough to afford him the least assistance, 
he finds every day, by increasing the sum he owes, 
places it still farther out of his power to extricate 
himself, and it is little to be wondered at, if (when 
by the mere lapse of time he feels himself partially 
relieved from his obligations) he has no higher am- 
bition tlian to avoid similar misconduct in future, 
and congratulates himself that he is able to balance 
the debit and credit side of his accounts, at the end 
of the year. Having failed at the outset, from inat- 
tention to the admonitions of age, or from want of a 
proper degree of forecast in himself, he finds it diffi- 
cult in after life to learn, that in order to increase 
his substance he must live so much within his in- 
come, as to have an annual balance in his hands 
when his accounts are closed, and that small as his 
income maj be, his expenses must be slvW «rci^«?^ 
'Jt re Ally seems to me," said my -wife, ^^>3tva\. ^ui 
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one might make this calculation for himself, for it is 
self-evident.'* 

" Truly,'' said I, " but pride aids in bringing on 
them their difficulties, by prompting them to purchase 
many articles which their judgment disapproves, and 
which might easily be dispensed with. 

"There is another class who commence the world 
with too high hopes and expectations. They have 
looked only on the outside of everything, and readily 
suppose they will have no trouble in accomplishing 
their most extravagant desires. These not only 
plunge headlong into pecuniary obligations which 
they imagine they will have no difficulty in discharg- 
ing, but in order that they may not be disappointed, 
endeavor to force all the resources of their income 
beyond their natural and proper limits. If the trade 
be physic, their bills are exorbitant ; if it be law, 
or mechanics, the same are extortionary and ruinous ; 
if it be agriculture, the field is enlarged beyond due 
bounds, the servants or laborers are overtasked, and 
the horses are over-driven in order to cultivate it, and 
perhaps, the Sabbath desecrated in order to make up 
for the insufficiency of the past week. This class 
are more unsuccessful than the first, for having tran- 
scended the bounds of prudence at every step, they 
soon find their punishment in the decline of the 
business, or diminution of the property, it was their 
object to extend or increase. The mind, now disen- 
cliaated of its anphilo6opluLca\ vUvoua^ lot V!ci^ ^v\^\. 
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time discovers in the future, a stern and sober picture 
of real life. The selfishness of mankind, the multi- 
farious wants of a household, the urgency of creditors, 
and the absolute necessity of speedy and active em- 
ployment, rush upon the mind with a force which 
but few are able to resist ; if we add to these embar- 
rassing reflections, those that spring from mortified 
pride and disappointed ambition, which can now 
see but a gloomy prospect of escape from degradation 
and poverty, we shall hardly be astonished, that the 
unhappy victim is so often driven to miserable relief 
in the ball of dissipation, while he finds fault with 
Providence as the cause of all his misfortunes. But 
when this is not the result, so broken is the spirit, 
and so subdued is the ambition, that but few will af- 
terward prosecute the business of life with the vigor 
necessary to success." My wife now appeared about 
to speak, but as I did not wish to be interrupted, I 
proceeded; ^^ There is also a third class said I, whieh 
is about as numerous as either of the other classes ; 
these seem dissatisfied with their share of the good 
things of this world, and are ever seeking to obtain 
from others, that, to which they are not justly enti- 
tled, whether by secret artifice, or open fraud. In 
this class (which 1 shall denominate the guilty), I 
would include the speculator, the gambler, the ex-^ 
tortioner, and the covetous of all professions. Their 
motto is gain, while they are most unscru^ulows ;v.% \a 
the means to be used, provided only they c^.Xi ^^^"^^ 
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the punishment of the law ; upon these is stamped 
the disapprobation of Heaven, and sooner or later 
the very means they have used to obtain some unjust 
advantage of others, will be turned against them- 
selves. This, though I may not prove to you as I 
could wish, yet we are told in the words of our 
Saviour, * Who takes the sword, shall perish by the 
sword,' and my observation has ever shown this to 
be true; there are also some good reasons to be 
found for the reverses of fortune which they expe- 
rience in the fact, that in their eagerness to acquire, 
they relax their vigilance in the preservation of what 
has been already obtained, while in the disapproba- 
tion of their own consciences, and the condemnation 
of mankind (which in the end render it impracticable 
for them to execute their knavish purposes may be 
found a sufficient reason for the inevitable destruction 
which awaits them. Now in these three classes, will 
probably be found at least three-fourths of the whole 
world, (for I do not believe," said I, " that more than 
one-fourth are prosperous, and receive through a long 
life of righteousness, the favor and blessings of Pro- 
vidence), and I can certainly not attribute their poverty 
and wretchedness to aught but their own ignorance, 
folly, or misconduct." 

" If I understand you then, my dear C," said she, 
^< you do not think people excusable for being poor, 
and I was going to say," — 
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** Say on/' said I, " I wish to have a full expres- 
sion of your sentiments on this subject." 

** I was about to say, that this opinion reflects a 
degree of blame upon our parents whose lot it was to 
live and die in very moderate circumstances." 

** I do not say, my dear," said I, " that poverty is 
a crime, but that it is as a general rule, the effect of 
bad management, and that what is usually called 
good luck, or good fortune, is nothing more than the 
success that attends the imitative student of nature." 

From all her busy creation, we may learn industry, 
from their instinctive forecast we should learn care 
and economy, from the easy regularity of their mo- 
tion, we should learn prudence and moderation in 
our labors, while the simplicity of their food and 
raiment, and the invariable uniformity of their habits 
should guard us against extravagance and luxury, and 
teach us the true secret of health and beauty. 

*' Our artificial wants," said I, " are many, but our 
absolute wants are but few, and these will become 
fewer if we sedulously cultivate the domestic virtues." 
My wife Hid not appear to be entirely satisfied with 
my reasoning, yet as she did not object, I flattered 
myself, I should have an opportunity of testing the 
merits of my theory, but as I saw it was entirely 
new to her, and involved a sacrifice of vanity which 
it is difiicult for a woman to make, I continued to 
make, duringr the remainder of our journey, obsfctva\\OTa 
calcalt^ed tostivngtben the views I bad ^"wac/^ 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

Wb were now soon overtaken by night&ll and had 
to look out for a place of rest. Happenin;^ about 
sunset to meet with a well dressed man, (mulattoe), 
on horseback, I desired him to tell me whether we 
could get entertainment for the night at the fine look* 
ing residence just in view before us. He answered 
instantly in the negative, observing at the same time 
that he belonged to the owner, and that the servants 
had their ofders to turn off all strangers who might 
want accommodations and direct them to a house 
about a mile off where strangers were generally taken 
in. I told him we were very tired, and that I was 
prepared to pay my way. 

" You cannot stop, sir," said he, " for there is a 
large mastiff in the yard, and not one of the servants 
would dare admit a man of your appearance, that is, 
one not traveling in a coach." 

I was a little stung by this last remark of the roan, 
and pushed on. At about dusk we rode up to one of 
the smallest and most destitute looking places I had 
ever seen. The house was of round logs about 
twelve feet square, with a shed in front made of bushes, 
to break off the intense heat of the sun, around it 
was a low rail fence, barely suflScient to prevent the 
intrusion of cattle, a few of which were lying around. 
, I at £mt beataX&Ay thinking it wo\\\d\ife ^jcv Vxitos&vxsx 
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and almost an insult to ask for entertainment, but 
having stopped our horses, while we were thinking 
what we should do, an old man about sixty years of 
age accosted us asking us if we would not get down, 
remarking that he had but a small house and coarse 
&re, but that this was sometimes acceptable to a 
weary traveler, adding that we should be welcome to 
such as he had. On the inside of this rude cot, were 
four or five chairs, a small cupboard, a narrow bed 
in each of the back comers, a table for four persons^ 
a chest and trunk, one or two articles were hung up 
on the walls, and a gun over the fireplace, and this 
was all that could be seen of property about the 
place, all of which wore an air of neatness and order 
however, for everything seemed to be in the place 
best suited to it. As soon as we were seated the old 
lady, who appeared to be fifty or upward, began to stir 
about between the cupboard and fireplace, where the 
coffee pot was sitting when we entered, and in a few 
minutes the little table was drawn and spread, and 
we were refreshed with one of the most palatable 
cups of coffee I have ever tasted, although it was made 
of com parched, and taken without sugar. Myself 
and wife also did full justice to the fried bacon and 
eggs, honey and com bread set before us. In' the 
meantime, the old man and his little son had fed our 
horses and returned, who also, with the old lady, took 
their seat around the little table, and lYietv Va. \Xi^ 
wast aolema manner, with uplifted hands, «b<^jasyw 
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ledged the blessings they received from a beneficent 
Providence. There was in this family, a sober dig- 
nity of demeanor, a calm quietude and independence 
of manner and conversation, that at once arrested my 
attention, and seemed to indicate something of better 
days, and as their kindness had already made a 
favorable impression on my mind, I began to feel a 
most irresistible desire to know something of the cir- 
cumstances that had brought them to this low condi- 
tion. Accordingly, as soon as the table was removed 
and all was quiet, I addressed the old man thus — ^^ I 
hope, sir,'* said I, " you will not think me imperti- 
nent if I tell you I should be pleased to hear a brief 
history of your life, for you seem to be in very limit- 
ed circumstances here, and probably misfortune or the 
dishonesty of mankind, have prevented you from 
having more of the comforts of life about you, or 
more of what the world is generally seeking for, as 
the means of happiness/' The old man's face seemed 
to light up at once, and after fixing his eye upon me 
for an instant, as if to see that the interest I mani- 
fested in him was real, he stooped down to push up 
the pine knot that blazed upon the hearth, and then 
heaving a long and deep sigh, he began thus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

8T0EY OP A SPECULATOR. 

'* My father/' said he, <^ died when I was about a 
year old. My mother having died when I was too 
young to recollect her, I was in consequence, placed 
with my only uncle, with whom I remained 'till i 
was of age. My uncle was a vain and wordly mind' 
ed man. His sentiments, (though they might be 
allowable by a certain false code of honor, which 
even to the present day is recognized by a large por» 
tion dT the world), I now regard as immoral, and 
though I have every respect for his memory, I can 
not but regard them as the radical cause of the re« 
verses and disappointments which have marked my 
life up to the present moment. I saw he was courted 
and flattered by a large number of the most gay and 
fashionable, as well as the most wealthy of the sur* 
rounding country, and I could not myself, but look 
upon him as a superior man. I never heard his opi- 
nions disputed, nor his views contested, by any of his 
numerous guests who seemed to be the most popular 
and influential class of the community, and it can 
not be thought wonderful that I had no higher ambi- 
tion than to form my character after so brilliant a 
model, or that I adopted all his maxims and views, 
without once suspecting they could be wtow^« ^\% 
vejy^ vices seemed to me, to be accompU&l[UXi«iv\a, Vk.^ 
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cursed habitually, but his oaths seemed calculated to 
enforce what he was saying. He turned a glass 
most gracefully, and played a masterly game at whist 
and chess, and as he boasted to his friends of his 
lascivious achievements, I thought even these neces- 
sary to qualify a man for fashionable life. When I 
was twenty-one, he requested me one morning to 
walk with him into his study, for he was a man of 
books, and then desiring me to be seated, he addressed 
me as follows: — 

" My dear Thornton, said he, you are now of age, 
and about to enter the world to shift for yourself; 
I am proud to say I can see nothing to find fault with 
in you, nor in your conduct since you have been 
with me ; I must, however, give you my best advice, 
and endeavor to impress upon your mind a few lead- 
ing and general principles of action, which will make 
you as respectable as I have been, and if you keep 
your wits about you, and make good use of your 
time, will certainly insure success, in a community 
where one-third are bungling gamblers, and one-third 
are stupid dolts. If you fail you must not blame 
these principles, but their application, for with them 
I have made a large fortune, although, in conse- 
quence of the treachery of friends, my affairs are 
now irretrievably embarrassed, and I must soon 
change this splendid mansion, in which I have en- 
joyed so many delightfiil hours, for a precarious 
support among professed friends. Yes,'' he con- 
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tinned, while the tears started to his eyes, " and if I 
was young, I would not now throw myself upon 
those who may chide me with my folly, or despise 
me for my poverty. But to the point, my son,*' 
said he, — ^^Then in the first place you must reli- 
giously observe the laws of honor, for these will 
give you a favorable position for using }^our talents 
to advantage. 

2d. " Never submit to an insult from your equals. 

3d. " Be not niggardly with your money when 
publicly solicited. 

4th. *^ Keep your word as sacred as your life, and 
above every other obligation. 

5th. ^^ Associate only with folks of fashion, and 
men of honor. 

6th. " Let your wardrobe always correspond with 
your quality. 

7. "You will regard all mankind as exclusively 
selfish, and consequently, ever striving to get the 
advantage of you. Thus it will not only be excus- 
able, but proper, that you use every advantage which 
accident or good fortune may have given you over 
them, consistently, with the aforementioned code. 
Written laws are made for rascals, and should not 
bind men of honor ; you will be as senseless as I have 
found the world to be, should you wait until you are 
injured, in order to retaliate upon your enemies ; it 
would be as unnatural, as for the misguided traveler, 
who sees the glaring eyes of the crouching tiger 
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fixed full upon him, to wait until the destructive fangs 
of the terrible beast are buried in his flesh, before he 
makes an effort to defend himself. With these, my 
dear, T.,'' said he, " I must leave you to make your 
way in the world, but gloomy as are my prospects, I 
cannot see you leave me without a stake to start on, so 
here,'' said he, pulling out of his pocket $600, "is the 
half of what I have been able to save for myself, I 
give it to you with my blessing, and if you have but 
a tithe of the skill and genius that characterized your 
family for the last fifty years, your fortune is sure." 

" Being now in possession of a greater sum than I 
had ever seen before, I was buoyant with hope, and 
immediately began to buy and sell horses, for with 
this I was better acquainted than with any other kind 
of traffic ; I did not forget the advice of my uncle, 
for I afterward wrote down his maxims, which I 
looked upon as the secret of success in life. I soon 
found, that by making use of those artifices that are 
generally considered fair, in trading, I could sell a 
horse for more than he cost me, such as warranting 
him to ride well, to run well in harness, etc., when 
I knew he would fall down under the saddle, or run 
off in harness. I also had another mode of impo- 
sition which was to excavate the teeth with a hot 
iron; at this, however, I did not succeed so well, 
and was nigh being detected. By the profits of this 
business, which I followed for three years, together 
fFitb a few dollars I occasionally made ^Xicv^ lew\ox\\j^ 
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game, I was able to begin the trade in negroes. 
Here I practiced the same system of double dealing, 
by which I had succeeded so well before. I fre- 
quently sold a negro for twenty-two, that was not 
less than thirty years of age, or one for forty-five that 
was sixty years old ; this I did too, as I thought, in 
strict accordance with the laws of honor, for I did not 
lie. I had a kind of liquid, with which I occasion^ 
ally washed the heads of the old ones. When I was 
asked about their age, I generally replied they would 
show for themselves, that I did not know their pre- 
cise age, and that if I did it would be difficult for 
me to persuade others I was telling the truth, I how- 
ever, always gave my opinion, which \ took care to 
say was drawn from appearances, and this turn satis- 
fied my conscience. I have, however, generally 
found men more ready to rely upon their own judg- 
ment, than upon what I might say, and I have seen 
them greatly mistaken. 

" I had followed this business about two years, and 
had increased my little stock to fifteen negroes, which 
at the market prices were worth near $10,000, when 
a most malignant disease broke out among them, 
and in the course of three weeks, I had lost all 
except one, and was dreadfully afflicted myself with 
the same malady. I was almost unmanned by this 
unexpected catastrophe ; I had never before sustained 
any loss of property, and had not even xe^^cXfiAi q»tl 
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the possibility of an accident so ruinous, and I verily 
believe," said be, ^^ that but for the counsel of that 
old woman, then a girl of nineteen, I should have 
despaired, and like thousands, have been now wal- 
lowing in dissipation, or what is more likely, long 
since numbered with the dead. Yes, it was at this 
critical moment of my life that a word from my dear 
Chloe saved me." Here he paused and sighed deeply, 
and after hanging his head a few seconds, " Yes," 
he exclaimed, I have lived to serve God, and I shall 
yet be happy." After wiping his eyes, he resumed ; 
*' I had loved her from childhood, but the active busi- 
ness in which I had been engaged, as well as m}^ 
predominant passion for motiey, had rarely suflTered 
the thoughts of her to enter ray mind, but in the state 
of mental agony I was in, my mind involuntarily turned 
to her, and I determined to see her and tell her of my 
misfortunes. I was soon at her father's house, and 
reciting to her alone the tale of my misadventures." 

" Thornton," said she, when I had finished, *« you 
ought to know more of the world than I do, but I 
know more of the Bible than you do, and if there be 
truth in this book of books, none but the just and 
upright man can long be prosperous or happy. The 
way of the transgressor is hard, his career is short, 
and his destruction certain. Your heart is right, but 
your principles are wrong," said she "you have 
traded with deceit on your tongue, and have not 
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returned thanks to Heaven for your success ; if you 
will reform your life, which you will do, by adopt- 
ing different principles of action, you will y«i have 
the favor of God.'* 

<* You will see, sir," said he, " that this kind of 
philosophy was directly opposed to the maxims of 
my uncle ; yet strange as it may seem, I felt dis- 
posed to give way to it ; I could not myself account 
for my calamity, and I easily assented to a solution 
that seemed to place in my hands a guarantee against 
a similar fate in future. Well, my dear C," said I, 
** you know you have ever been nearer to my heart 
than any other. If you will consent to unite your 
fortune with mine, I will endeavor to make amends 
for my errors, but first with what little cash I have 
after paying my physician, I must go and make 
reparation to old Mr. Worthington, whom I have 
seriously injured, for I sold him a few weeks ago, a 
negro for $600 that I knew to be worthless." 

My dear Chloe, having consented, I went imme- 
diately to old Mr. W., begging his pardon for the 
unfair trade I had made with him, but the old 
gentleman was so struck with my liberality, and the 
motives which prompted me, that upon my confes- J 
sion to him of the fraud, he refused to receive more ' 
than $100 of the money, and heartily congratulated 
me upon the change in my views, as well as upon 
my prospect of entering the married staVe. 

^It jssinuige/' said he, "how soon 'w^ xcwj \* 
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converted from sadness to gayety, from grief to joy, 
from despair to triumph, and from misery to happi- 
ness. But the day before, and, I had been sunk in 
darkness and melancholy, now all was bright before 
me, and I almost regarded my recent losses as a 
blessing. 

<^ As soon as I was married, I purchased a small farm, 
and applied mjjpelf diligently to its cultivation, for I 
had determined to .be what that old woman there," 
said he, nodding at his wife, *^ calls an honest man. 
I remained here nineteen years, and enjoyed during 
this long period the most unexampled success. My 
cattle, my sheep, and other stock increased so rapid- 
ly, that I was obliged annually to sell off the surplus- 
age, while all my interests were equally prosperous, 
and at the close of this period, my substance was 
increased fifty fold, and I was rapidly advancing to 
the consummation of my wishes.*' 

" Yes indeed," interrupted the old lady, " I did 
not then know what it was to drink corn coffee with- 
out sugar, and live for months without seeing a 
grain of butter. I had things in abundance and 
somebody to help me do my work, but now I am 
old " — here she began to sob, and burying her face 
in her lap, she became Bilent while the old man 
resumed— 

" Yes," said he, " by this time I might have been 

one of the wealthiest men in my native county.— 

Pardoa my d^ression," said lie, " \ ca.ii\iaxSX^ \l^ 
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it. About the close of this period," said he, ^^ there 
began to be a strong passion among all classes of 
society for speculation. The lands in the low* 
grounds of the Mississippi river were rapidly coming 
into demand, and the greatest speculations were codp 
stantly made by buying and selling them again. My 
cupidity was at once aroused by the accounts that 
came to my ears of fortunes made in a day or two 
in this way. For a long time I resisted the force of 
my inclination, on account of the known repugnance 
of my wife, and the sore lesson I had learned nine- 
teen years before. Finally however, the inducements 
became so strong, owing to the immense number of 
fortunate enterprises daily reported, (some of which I 
witnessed myself), that I could not longer withstand 
the temptation to try my fortune in this way. I ac- 
cordingly proposed to my wife, that we should mort- 
gage our whole estate to taise a capital for commenc- 
ing this business. My wife stoutly objected, alleging 
that, we were commanded to eat bread by the sweat 
of our face, and that this mode of making a fortune, 
(even were it certain), was a violation of the divine 
injunction, and that she greatly feared the conse- 
quences." 

<^ I replied, there seemed to be no great moral im- 
propnety in it, especially as it had become so com- 
mon, that I should perhapsblame myself, in after life, 
should I fail to embrace the only opi^ortatdt^ \.\!l^\. 
ciHild be expected to present itself in a \\l^\i\tci^) ^^ 
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procuring, in a short time, what would otherwise cost 
years of toil and care. She remonstrated, and I in- 
sisted, till she was compelled reluctantly to yield her 
assent." 

" Yes,'' again interrupted the old woman, " and 
the Lord only knows," said she, "what I suffered." 

" I had soon invested," said he, " the whole in 
Beveral well improved places, for which I paid a high 
price, expecting soon to sell at a large profit. But 
alas I I had waited until the crisis of the speculation 
madness had come on, and was destined to be one of 
its victims. A terrible revulsion soon commenced, 
and lands for which I had paid twenty dollars per 
acre, I could not dispose of at any price, and after 
struggling for years to pay the taxes to the govern- 
ment and wait for another reaction in public afiairs, I 
was compelled to let them be sold, saving only suffi- 
cient to transport our little family to this humble 
retreat. Sir," said he, "you now have heard my 
story. You perhaps, count me miserable ; if so, you 
are much mistaken. I am now happier th^n I have 
ever been before. I have seen my folly in regard to 
wordly wealthy when it was too late to correct it. I 
am now old and want but little, and shall not want 
that long. I once trusted in mjrself ; this was my 
error. I now trust in God, and I have already seen 
a great difference. I now only expect what is right, 
and I am never disappointed. I know that he is 
tvjthme, and this 18 the only comSoit \ d^Eit^. ^^ 
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shall see better days, but it is not in this world that 
we expect or hope to enjoy them ; for we are now 
more than willing to close a life of toil, vexation, and 
disappointment, for one of peace and happiness, where 
instead of the scorn and contempt of the world, we shall 
have the smiles of Heaven, and the society of an- 
gels. You, my young friend," said he, " may learn 
a lesson from my experience. We should be always 
satisfied with the regular and certain rewards of in* 
dustry ; for perseverance, when directed by prudence 
and moderation, will always accomplish whatever 
object we may set our affections upon. By aiming at 
too much, we will generally fail entirely, and we 
will find ourselves, after each failure, less able, as 
well as less willing, to renew our efforts. Nor should 
we disregard the counsel, unsupported, though it 
often is, of her whose fortunes are wedded to our 
own. The heart of woman is generally on the side 
of virtue. Had I followed the advice of my wife, 
I should have been saved all the misfortunes I have 
experienced, and though she will still have the glory 
of my salvation in another world, I have no language 
to express my mortification at seeing her exposed to 
toil and hardships, the consequence of my own 
misconduct." 
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CHAPTER X. 

My wife seemed to be struck with the old man's 
history, and I was proud of it, for it was a practical 
verification of the negative part of my own theory. 
Before we started in the morning, she had given the 
old woman some of her cloth, while I had as freely 
divided my purse with the old man, who was unwilling 
to receive anything from me. 

On the following evening, we reached what I was 
almost ashamed to tell my wife, must be our abode 
until circumstances might enable us to improve or 
change it. She at first, looked at me with a degree 
of doubt, but I suppose my looks as well as my con* 
duct, soon showed her I was in earnest, for I dis- 
mounted and turned to assist her. The house was of 
round logs, ten by twelve feet ; the door was barely 
sufficient to admit us upright, the floor was of pun- 
cheons badly laid, and the whole in a state of decay, 
for it had been built years before. Around the house 
was about half an acre cleared, which for want of 
cultivation the past season, had grown up in weeds 
and burs, to near the height of the house. Outside 
of this small opening, was a dense forest and cane- 
brake, where bears and panthers roamed about un- 
molested. Now I could not help feeling for my wife 
when I thought what a trial this must be to her ; 
j^et I endeavored to keep up appeataue^B, ^tA «tijn:ed 
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about as gayly as though I was about to euter on to 
a fortune. She however, seemed for some time to 
be in a brown study, notwithstanding all my efforts to 
divert her mind. 

<^ At length,'' said she, after she had surveyed the 
interior of the house, " I see I shall have to leave 
some of my things out of the house, for there is not 
room for them and ourselves too.'* 

" Are you not mistaken, my dear, said I — I am 
almost surprised," I continued, ^^ that one who could 
crowd so many things into a little wagon, should 
find any difficulty afterward in arranging them in a 
house at least six times as large ; perhaps I can be 
of service to you,'' said I, " I will at least make a 
suggestion, and then leave it to your greater inge- 
nuity to make such disposition of all our things as yoa 
think best. Can we not," I continued, ** by sawing 
off a little of the top of our bed-posts, put them in 
the two back co*rners ? this would leave a space of 
two feet between them, in this space we can set my 
trunk, and by pushing it back against the wail, it 
will be out of the way, and will also make a com- 
fodible seat, should we have more guests at any time 
than we can accommodate with chairs. You know, 
too, my dear," said I, ** that the lid is loose, and as 
one end will be under each bed, it will be entirely 
safe ; your table can occupy the comer, between the 
door and fire-place^ for the door opeuuig oxit^^x^ 
wiJJ not interfeie, beside, as it is tlie fixie^ ^x^\c^<^ 
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we have, it had as well be in a conspicuous place, 
for although I do not care much about show^ yet 
where our vanity does not cost us anything, it cannot 
be wrong to indulge it, we can also here prop it so 
judiciously as not to display the broken leaf, and 
make it look like a good table, while we shall thus 
also have the use of its whole broad surface, for your 
plates and crockery-ware ; your fine looking-glass 
will, of course, hang above the gun-rack, over the 
fire-place, for this is not only," said I, ^^ the most 
fashionable place for it, but we shall also be saved 
the trouble of walking across the house whenever we 
wish to look at ourselves. Now," said I, " my dear, 
I have got the most of our things in their places, 
according to my ideas, and there still remains one 
whole comer of the house and all the front vacant." 

"But what," said she, "am I to do with the 
clothes, my bolts of cloth, and the chairs ?" 

" Why," said I, " the clothes will hang along the 
wall, and will be equal to so much moss in keeping 
out the cold. Your cloth (I could wish we had 
more of it) will be of great use in softening and rais- 
ing the heads of our beds, beside, it will be the 
safest place for it, for a rat can hardly run across the 
floor, without waking me, and you know it would be ' 
almost impossible to remove a bolt of cloth from 
under one, without disturbing him ; as to the chairs," 
said I^ " I think the rocker will do best in the comer, 
where it will always have ^ sii^i^xl \V iL<&^d&^ luad 
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we should not forget, when strangers are in, to use 
this ourselves ; the other two will always be employed 
when we are in the house, and when we are out, they 
will occupy our places ; any other little things that I 
have not mentioned would be easily stowed away 
under the beds on the floor, or in the cracks, which 
would add to our comfort, especially in the winter 
months. I have now, my dear," said I, ^^ given yon 
my notions, but any arrangement you may make, 
will be satisfactory to me, for I will always yield to 
your sex in matters of this kind." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ws had now but little time to prepare for the 
night ; my wife accordingly began to sweep, and I 
took to the woods, whence I soon returned with the 
entire trunk of a dead cottonwood, and very soon had 
a cheerful fire blazing upon the dirt hearth. 

As soon as we had satisfied our appetites with 
some cold viands from my saddlebags, and a cup of,, 
coffee, which my wife made in a tin-cup we found ^ 
about the place, our attention was naturally directed 
to (he arrangements about our lodging, for having 
had some little experience in this line, I knew it . 
would be very indifferent. My wife began to unfold 
the bolts of cloth, leaving a small part uxicoW^dk. n)\lv3ql ;^ 
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she used for raising the bead, and I began to philo- 
sophize as follows : — 

"Our accommodations," said I, ^^ are rather coarse 
to night, my dear, but I am considering whether we 
ought to complain, or indeed, whether we ought not 
to be thankful (in view of the destitute condition of 
a large portion of mankind,) that we have the com- 
forts we this night enjoy. How many millions," 
said I *^ of the old world, would gladly change places 
with us to night? How many poor and miserable 
parents are at this very hour tormented with the 
agonizing cries of their offspring for bread, which 
they are unable to furnish them ? Without fire, and 
some even without straw to protect them from the 
cold, and of those who count themselves in better 
circumstances, bow many are there, who have more 
than black meal, or potatoes and buttermilk for sub- 
sistence? And even this, with the most scanty 
lodgings on rented farms, which they hold at the will 
of another 5 how many weary travelers and laborious 
wagoners will to night repose under the broad canopy 
of the heavens? yes, old Joe, is perhaps, at this 
moment driving his load along, and he will at last 
tumble down beside his wagon, without even fire to 
warm his bread, or broil his salt bacon, and this he 
counts no hardship when his duty requires it." 
These remarks were intended chiefly to reconcile my 
mj& to her u/icomfortable accommodations, and she 
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seemed at the time to feel their force, but from the 
spiteful manner in which she once or twice kicked 
the cloth which was our only covering, and the rest- 
lessness with which she turned from side to side, I 
became somewhat doubtful whether they had alto« 
gether operated as I desired. By several chunkings 
however, and two or three additions of fuel, we 
managed to get through the night and come safely to 
the light of another day. We were up early, for 
although I lay as still as possible, pretending that I was 
asleep, I do not know that I was so during the night, 
for I was both cold and uncomfortable, and I have 
since heard my wife say, slie did not sleep a wink* 
She however now busied herself about breakfast, and I 
got a club with which I began to beat down the high 
weeds around the house, so that by the time the 
morning meal was ready, I had opened an avenue to 
thie bank of the majestic river, that flowed silently in 
front of our cabin, and had begun to widen the circle 
of which the house was the center. "Well, my 
dear," said I, (as we took our seats on our bolt of 
cloth to enjoy our coffee,) " happiness does not de- 
pend upon our station in life, nor indeed greatly upon 
external circumstances. This was a most benevolent 
provision of our Heavenly Father ; had it been other- 
wise, the poor must have been constantly miserable, 
and their unhappiness must have been greatly aggra- 
vated bj their envy toward those above \!afem\ ^iasbX 
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our happiness depends upon ourselves, is a settled 
principle in morals, and were it not so understood, 
it would be difficult to persuade me, that any pleasure 
is superior to that of the honest husbandman, as he 
labors to rear his crop, and anticipates, with proud 
satisfaction the certainty of his reward in the abun- 
dance of his harvest, while he seems to be indebted 
only to the bounteous goodness of Providence for the 
blessings he enjoys. This morning," I continued, 
<^I cannot but anticipate the rich crop of com we 
shall soon see growing on this fertile field, and the 
pleasure I shall then feel at the thought of having 
produced it, while the knowledge of the money it will 
command, must act as a uniform stimulus to the labor 
of cultivation, and render it encouraging and agree- 
able. If you do not share with me in the pleasure 
of cultivation, you will at least be able to eat a 
few of the roasting-ears next June,'* said I, " ha- 
ha, — ha.*' 



CHAPTER XII. 

Early in the afternoon, old Joe drove into the 
little opening where the house stood, and in a few 
minutes had halted in front of the door. We were 
as proud to see him, as is the lady of fashion her fine 
hiimtwre, Tmkey carpets, and elegant china; and 
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felt qnita as important as the trader who 
arrived safely in port, with his rich foreign 
tod merchandise. 

lid he had got on very well by tjring np his 

ro or three times during the trip, to whip her, 

sre was no other way to manage her, and that 

mid pull for about two-thirds of the day after 

received what she wanted. Old Nancy was 

to see us ; she had however seen so many 

entirely new to her, and had come so far from 

>t where she had been raised, that she seemed 

in despair at the hopelessness of her situation, 

was several days before she seemed to be at 

or at all satisfied. 

^ell, my dear," said I, after I had unharnessed 
ides, and sent old Joe off to rest and refresh 
lilf, ** we have cause to be thankful, if we con- 
Ifiaid I, the many dangers to which he has been 
)d, not only from the breaking a wheel or the 
dering of a mule, but also from robbers and 
aiiipers, who might have made a prize of both 
oes and wagon, we shall," — I now discovered 
my remarks would have but little effect however, 
ny wife was so anxious to see the things, parti- 
vly her looking-glass, that she had begun to un- 
herself, and I saw the best way was to turn in 
help her, thinking we should have time to ac- 
wledgd our gratitude for their safe «mmL %k. 
beriiine. 
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The glass had received an additional fracture or 
two across its face, yet it was still a valuable article 
in the unsightly heap of which it formed a part, for 
when I calmly surveyed the bulk, and the miserable 
but into which it was to be put, together with the 
activity and solicitude of my wife, who was intensely 
engaged in placing them in order, I felt, in spite of 
myself, a disposition to levity, and should have 
laughed outright, had I not been afraid of discourag- 
ing my wife, by showing my own consciousness of 
the ridiculousness of our situation. Old Joe was 
soon sent for to assist my wife, and by night, every- 
thing was placed pretty much after the order I had 
suggested, and having now some addition to our stock 
of provisions, and a table to eat on, my wife had 
given orders to old Nancy about supper, which ac- 
cordingly appeared just as we had completed our 
arrangements. We had hot cakes, butter, broiled 
ham, and coffee ; and reader, with the keen relish I 
had for them, the gratification at our safe arrival at 
home, and the pleasure arising from the feeling that 
I was, for the first time, to sit at table in my own 
house, with my own Caroline, now my companion 
for life, I never experienced more real happiness than 
I enjoyed at that time ; and if I add to these causes, 
the satisfaction I felt in my wife, at seeing her so 
much interested in her new home, as she constantly 
turned about to admire the furniture and the skillful 
disposition she had made of it, lYvet^ ^^m^^ \.^ Vs^ 
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nothing wanting save the accomplishment of the grand 
object of my removal to so rude and uncultivated a 
place. 

"Well, my dear C," said I, as soon as supper 
was over, and ail was quiet, "we still want one 
thing ; I do not mean to say that I am dissatisfied, 
far from it, I hope I shall never utter the impious 
word; I am satisfied," I continued, "with the good- 
ness of God, who has so far blessed us, and it is by 
this very goodness that I expect to obtain what is yet 
necessary for our future comfort and happiness. Yes, 
my dear," said I, "the same Providence that has 
delivered us safely here, will aid us in all our laud- 
able pursuits, and by respect to his laws, I feel as- 
sured I shall readily progress, until I can place you 
in comfort, and increase my own means of usefulness. 
In the pursuit of these objects we must not disregard 
the poor around us, for they are the favorites of 
Heaven; we must endeavor to stimulate them with the 
same laudable ambition I have already," said I ; "I 
had a conversation with one of our poor neighbors 
about economy, and he promises to change his course 
and try to make something for his family ; God has 
placed us here and commanded us to till the earth 
and subdue it ; if we fail, it will be our own fault, 
and we shall have lived to no purpose ; our precepts 
will fall without effect upon our children, and our 
examples will not be worthy of imitation.', m o\x!t 
old d^j^s we shall have to labor, while we s\\.i^\^iaN^ 
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to endure the mortification of seeing oar offipring 
separate from us in search of the conveniences, 
which our folly or our neglect have prevented us 
from securing for them, while their station will be 
degraded in society by the ignorance which we will 
then see with regret has alike resulted from our own 
misconduct." My wife seemed to be affected by my 
remarks and I desisted, feeling as I did, that I was 
perhaps, drawing too strong a picture of imagin- 
ary misfortunes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We remained in this quiet and obscure retreat 
about three years, during which I widened out and 
extended the little opening where the house stood 
until it contained about ten acres, the principal of 
which I cultivated in corn, the balance in potatoes, 
melons, etc. 

One of the above years having cultivated near an 
acre in the latter article alone, I realized over $300 by 
selling to speculators who took them on the place for 
the purpose of selling, in a large city below ; old Joe 
and his co-laborer were chiefly employed in cutting 
wood, which we sold to the boats as they passed up 
and down the river. 

It would be uninteresting to speak of the little 
traasactioDS of this part of my life, lYvey ^«^ «vxk\i%& 
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iny deer-hunter or fisherman might relate ; I was, 
lowever, entirely successful in every department of 
ny little business, selling my wood as fast as I got it 
leady, without losing a single cord during the time 
Tj high water or otherwise ; and it would be almost 
incredible to tell the small sum I annually expen* 
led for my little household ; suffice it to say that by 
:he end of the three years, I had saved about (1500, 
while my neighbors, many of whom had advantages 
superior to those I enjoyed, appeared not to have 
at all improved their circumstances, or saved any 
money, some having entirely failed and lost their 
property, while others had abandoned their little im- 
provements, because there was nothing to be made. 
There was only one who had at all improved his con- 
dition ; this was the man whose cabin I purchased, 
and who had no other property, not even a week's 
provisions for his family. Having paid him the sum 
of thirty dollars for his improvement, and having 
encouraged him both by instruction and example, he 
had begun to manifest a love of property, and when 
I left him he had two or three cows and calves, a 
yoke of oxen, and 2 or $300 worth of wood for the 
boats, for all of which he candidly acknowledged 
himself indebted to my frequent conversation with 
him, and the influence my conduct had upon him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Well/' said one of my neighbors to me nne day, 
when we happened to be together, ^^ I should like to 
know the secret of your making money. You seem,*^ 
he said, ^^ to get along with more ease than any of 
your neighbors, and yet you are the only one I know 
of that has saved anything. Beside,'' said he, 
**they all came before you and have had a better 
chance, the choice of situations and the choice of 
timber ; as for myself," he continued, " I shall leave 
here, for my expenses are more than I can make; 
my hands rise earlier, put up more wood, and have 
more corn than yours do in the day ; yes," he ex- 
claimed, " they know better than to be found in bed 
at day-light, or to offer me less than two and a half 
cords of wood per day, whereas you only require one 
and a half of yours, and they rise but little earlier 
and quit their work but little later than I do," 

" I have myself observed this difference, neighbor," 
said I, " and I should be glad if I could make you 
understand it ; for you will suffer me to remark, that 
no man's affairs can be stationary, if they are not in 
a state of improvement, they ai'e growing worse, and 
as those of my neighbors you allude to, have made 
no visible advancement since I knew them, I fear 
they SLre retrograding in their temporal concerns. In 
tAe jSrst place, then," said I, ^^ iVv^y ^vn\ ^\. ^\ka.\. 
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ttey cannot do, and pay too little attention to what 
lies in their power ; they imagine their profits will be 
in proportion to the amount of labor they daily per- 
fiMin. Hence, everything is strained, and the hands 
are tasked to the utmost of what they are capable of 
producing. The consequence of this unnatural exer* 
tion is, that one-fourth of the time they are incapable 
of working at all ; perhaps, under the care of a phy- 
sician, whose bill may amount to one-«ighth of the 
nett yearly proceeds, and one-eighth of the time they 
make false pretenses, or nm off to avoid the excessive 
labor. Here there is one-half of the time lost by an 
effort to do too much, to say nothing of the risk of 
the entire loss of the hands by death, or the permanent 
injurious effects of medical treatment. The wagoner 
it also required to haul in a given quantity of wood 
to the river ; here the same losses are sustained, with 
the addition of an extra team, and the cost of feeding 
them, in order that the daily work may be performed. 
To all of these losses of time and money, if we add 
one-half of each man's time spent in fishing, hunting, 
swapping horses and such like, we shall find that 
nearly two-thirds of the year's labor will be lost.'* 
. ** I know these things to be true," said the old man, 
** bat I do not exactly understand your remedy for 
them." 

" I will tell you in a few words," said I, " in all 
things, I consult the will of God. I suffer my \va.\i!i% 
iff rise when all nature is waking axo\md \!a<b\si^ ^xA 
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the great orb of day has risen in the east to give 
them light. By requiring what they can easily per* 
form through the day, I make their labor agreeable, 
and as it is without any unnatural exertion, it tends 
to keep them healthy, and what is more than all, it 
obviates the necessity on their part of deceit and 
artifice to avoid it. It is then regular, and tells well 
at the close of the year. I require no extra team to 
do my hauling, for the one I use works in so great 
moderation, they are always in good order, and I 
even sell the com that others would feed to them, 
turning them out to graze at night ; for a penny saved 
is two pence earned, as the saying is. Beside all 
this, I make my own yokes, carts, etc., which alt 
might do at home. I traded my two mules for my 
yoke of oxen and the old mare, when I came here, 
and without giving a bushel of com to either, my 
oxen have hauled in three or four hundred cords of 
wood, and are now worth one hundred dollars, and 
my old mare has three colts, which, together, are 
worth two hundred dollars. This, you are aware^ 
could not have been their value, had I pursued a 
different system, or had I worked them according to 
the common custom. Had I worked them as hard as 
my neighbors, I could not have raised these colts, 
and should before this, perhaps, have purchased 
another yoke of oxen, while I should have consumed 
my whole crop of corn, (which I have regularly sold 
/br about two hundred dollars)) in tih^ e\)3^^o\\^ ^^ 
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the plan I have followed, you will thus see, I have 
saved $600 for my com, while my oxen and horses 
are worth more than they were when I bought 
them. My oxen, (with the same mild usage), will 
answer my purpose for seven or eight years longer, 
for they are now only ten years old, and then I will 
torn them into beef for the butchers, for by kee($ing 
them always in good order, they will be easily fatten^ 
ed. The old mare will plow ten years longer, at 
the end of which time, or thereabouts, she will be 
fpund dead in the field, but I shall probably then have 
twelve or fifteen, or even twenty of her offspring to 
take her place, should I not turn them into cash to 
reduce their number before that time, for I have 
lived long enough," said I, *^ to find out, that moder- 
ate and regular treatment, with congenial food, (such 
as grass and other spontaneous products of the earth,) 
is a most infallible guarantee against bots, colic, glan- 
ders, &c., of which horses are said to die. This 
system, sir," said I, ^' I at first adopted from respect 
to my Creator, for the natural law is the certain ex- 
pression of his will, and will always be found to 
tally with the divine precept, ^ do unto others as you 
would, &c.' We will try it," said I : " were you or 
I put to work, we would naturally fall into that mo- 
tion of the body which was most easy and agreeable. 
To be then forced out of this motion into a quicker, 
is not only a violation of the above preceijl,\sv5X V^.\^ 
likewise clearly a violation of the natata\ \ai^ ^ ^2«^ 
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as every violation of this law results in punishment, 
as certainly as a blow upon the head is followed by 
pain, so he who steadily pursues an unnatural system 
will be always ^kicking against the pricks;' and 
though by hard labor and industry, he may overcome 
the most stulMborn opposition, and by perseverance^ 
force even adversity to pay him a tribute ; yet his 
course will ever be a harsh one, and his success by no 
means, equal to his exertions. We may doubt,'' said 
I, ^^ as to the degrees of motion we should assign to 
our servant, or to our beast, seeing they may be 
driven faster or slower, according to our pleasure, 
but is it not true, that he who regulates the motions 
of the planets, who makes the birds to fly, the snaU 
to crawl, or the hare to leap, has also made man to 
walk? let him who is rash enough to question this 
opinion, rely upon his heels when pursued by the 
wolf or the leopard ; or in his folly, endeavor to force 
the tardy ox to keep pace with the fleet reindeer. — 
There is then," I continued, " a motion proper to us 
all, and differing even in the same species, and though 
this may be accelerated or diminished, by voluntary 
or external causes, yet the consequences of either will 
always be found to be injurious, and if we do not • 
always immediately perceive the eflects, they must in 
the end be felt in some form or other." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

As I concluded my remarks, the old man, for he 
was about fifty, fixed his eyes upon the ground, and 
for a few moments remained absorbed in deep reflec- 
tion, then suddenly raising them, he exclaimed, with 
a wild and almost frantic expression of countenance— • 
" Can it be possible, that I have been all my life, so 
awfully deceived ? Have I been for thirty years in 
pursuit of a monstrous absurdity, without once pans* 
ing to conntoiiritb,^]Treason on my own conscience ? 
May Afeaven forgive me,'' he ejaculated, while tears 
stood in his eyes, and agony was visible in every 
feature. ^^ It is true ! it is true !" he said, ^^ I have 
destroyed all I ever made, and I have never before 
seen it. A hundred horses and oxen whose bones 
now Whiten my fields, have been destroyed, and their 
increase prevented, by the miserable and inhuman 
system of over-driving, which I have verily believed 
was the only road to success, while the strange and 
unaccountable barrenness of the difierent servants, I 
{lave from time to time possessed, is no doubt justly 
attributable to the same cause. Yes, I see it I I see 
it !'' he continued, " but it has always been a mys- 
tery to me, before. Had I kept all I have had pro- 
perly, it would have kept me and my family, and the 
natural increase, would have made me tidv \ XsoS. \ 
am now too old to repair a tithe of tYie Vc^jat^f \\v^\^ 
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done to myself, or to atone for the shocking wrongs I 
have unintentionally committed." Here he com* 
menced a recital of his numerous misfortunes, too 
tedious to mention, and with which I will not trouble 
the reader. I gave him all the consolation I could, 
by assuring him a great deal might still be done, in 
teaching his children a sound system of practical phi- 
losophy, the effects of which, he was not yet too old 
to see, and to enjoy, 

I must mention a few more of my neighbors, though 
very briefly, as I can say nothing in their favor. One 
was most obliging to us, sending, us <nM8» .fresh fish, 
a venison steak, etc., as soon as we reachedrfiionlef 
and soon after desired to borrow $10, which he never 
returned. Another was arrested for cow-stealing, the 
day after I arrived ; he protested so boldly, and with 
such apparent sincerity in his innocence, saying, he had 
killed the cow through mistake, that I could not help 
interposing in his behalf; and to save a poor fellow 
from prison, and perhaps from the penitentiary for 
years, I advanced the value of the cow, and prevailed 
with the owner to release him. The fellow seemed 
thankful beyond description, for this act of gratuitous 
kindness, and assured me on the honor of a man, that 
I should have my money in a few days, of which, 
indeed, I did not suffer myself to doubt. In the 
midst however, of promises and professions of grati- 
tude^ he left the neighborhood suddenly, by night. 
Bad I have never heard of him smce* 
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Another, aboat to get married, and wishing to cot 
somewhat of a figure at the bridal celebration, came to 
me desiring I would stand his surety for a fine suit at 
th^ store. As he was a blacksmith, and in good busi- 
ness, I did not hesitate to oblige him, knowing he 
could easily pay the small sum at the end of the year, 
beside, esteeming this one of those fevors which men 
are most apt to discharge. In this fellow I was like- 
wise mistaken; he did not pay for the suit, and what 
is most unaccountable, he would never work for ma 
afterward, for fear (as I suppose), that I would recover 
my money in this way* From this man I learned 
a lesson which I have since acted on; never to esteem 
Uiat man trustworthy, who has lived for years without 
establishing a credit for himself. 



^ CHAPTER XVI. 

I HAVE said nothing about my wife, during our re- 
sidence in the swamp ; she occasionally complained 
of the society, and thought the country very unhealthy, 
because she had a touch of chilis and fever in water- 
melon time ; she however, managed to keep herself 
in books, of which she was very fond, and spent a 
short time every day, in teaching an orphan boy, 
who visited us for this purpose. It was during these 
three years that she acquired habits o( ^cotv^tk^ ^^ 
b&¥9 s»ved many a dollar to my ^oc^^t* ^wvc^ 
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little else to do, and finding out what pleased me, she 
exercised her talents in the modification of old clothes, 
cutting, patching, darning, etc., till she could make a 
new-looking garment out of one that I had thought 
worthless, and in this way, kept me from buying any 
article of dress of importance while I lived there. 
'Tis true, I was not often in fashion, but this was of 
little importance, especially as we did not know what 
the fashion was, and I was always particular to 
praise her improvements, by way of encouragement, 
though for my life I could not sometimes see where 
I bad gained anything by her operations. 

We did not often receive company. When we 
did, my wife always took the three-legged chair in 
the corner, pretending it suited her business, and I as 
regularly seated myself upon the trunk, taking occa- 
sion to remark, that I preferred this seat, because it 
afforded me an opportunity of supporting my'ack 
against the wall. 

I hs^ve often laughed in my sleeve at the ingenuity 
of my wife, when we had two guests to accommodate, 
and it became necessary to have four seats at the 
table ; when such was the case she began to move 
about me, and with significant gestures, which I well 
understood, I was soon ousted of my seat; then 
whirling the trunk around and raising the lid, as if in 
search of i^ome article it contained, she left it so as to 
m&ke a back seat which I was to occupy at the table ; 
slie then set the table to suit the tnmk, y^SficL %o \si\i<(3cw 
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ease and grace, that the whole seemed to be more by 
accident than design. The table being ready, she 
gave an invitation to all, to be seated, and while 
this movement was going on (in which I took pains 
to draw the attention as much as possible to myself), 
she snatched the three-legged chair from the corner 
and was seated as soon as her guests, at the head of 
the table. She was given to making apologies some- 
times, for the small uncomfortable house, at other 
times for the iiyegularity of the puncheon floor, which 
kept the table rocking from side to side, but chiefly 
for not having something better to eat ; it was in the 
midst of one of these apologies about the simplicity 
of her fare, as I hung my head to my plate, that I 
saw the tablecloth suddenly snatched away, carrying 
my plate and all along with it ; I raised my eyes just 
in time to see the comic farce, though I did not then 
so r%ard it ; my wife had inadvertently leaned too 
much to the broken leg of her chair, she was now 
rapidly descending, and having involuntarily seized 
the tablecloth, she was taking the whole of our 
supper with her, and except what my guests and my- 
self were able to save, was soon all down in a heap 
on the floor. In her descent she had kicked over 
the coflee-pot, which sat to her right-hand on the 
floor, and we had now to make our supper as we i 
could, of the remains, and submit to the mortifica- 
tion withal, of acknowledging that ox\& ot OMt dwiYWk 
bad only three legs* However, as my '7i\Sfc> \x^^ 
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trying in different positions, each of her limbs, found 
she was not hurt, I thought we ought to be thank- 
ful, and 80 the whole ended in a hearty laugh at her 
expense. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PURCHASB AND REMOVAL 

I HAVE ever found that when my wife set her head 
on anything whatever, she was certain to accom- 
plish it ; it is true, she often took up notions that I 
did not see the reason of, and many that were most 
preposterous, but she has managed to carry them all 
in the end. You must not imagine that I yielded to 
her unphilosophical suggestions, or that I ever acted 
at all without thinking at the time I was doing xf^ht; 
so far from this, it is not in the power of an angel 
to move me, without the use of reason and argument. 
Whenever my wife has proposed an3rthing that seemed 
to me unreasonable, I have resolutely opposed it, 
showing at once^ the reasons of my opposition, and 
sometimes, where the absurdity was more palpable, 
even going so far as to declare emphatically, I would 
not hear to any such thing. When she saw me so 
resolute, she desisted for the time, suffering me, how- 
ever to exhaust my arguments, after which, she was 
certain to make a remark that s\io^ed 1 YazA not 
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changed her opinion, for I do not know that my rea- 
soning ever had this effect upon her. Had she been 
convinced, or had she acquiesced in my decision, the 
matter would have stopped here; but not so; she 
took every occasion afterward, to throw out remarks, 
not with the view of vexing me, (as they nevertheless 
did,) but for the purpose of showing me she had still 
not ^en the error of her opinion. The natural effect 
of this repeated irritation, was to set me to thinking 
about a remedy; and there being but a single step 
between thinking and acting, I soon found myself 
laboring to carry out views, which a short time be- 
fore, had appeared to be wild or whimsical, having 
forced my imagination to furnish reasons that seemed 
to justify my conduct. 

" My dear C," said my wife to me, toward the 
close of the third year of our residence here ; " it is 
always unpleasant for me to obtrude my opinions in 
matters which more properly belong to your better 
judgment ; but when I have waited until my patience 
is nearly worn out, for you to make a suggestion on 
a subject of vital importance to us both, you will, I 
hope, excuse me, for taking the lead in expressing my 
views; especially when you consider, that all our 
sex can do, is to talk, and that you will still, after 
you have heard us, do as you please.'' 

I now became alarmed, as I have generally been, 
when my wife has introduced her subjects with so 
}oD^ a preface. That tongue, thougYil 1> vj\ackv ^wx. 
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seem to think so impotent, is one of the most formid- 
able opponents I have to contend with. I said 
nothing however, and she proceeded : — 

"You are aware, sir," said she, "that I have had 
two chills, and as many fevers within the last three 
weeks." 

" From eating too many water-melons, my dear,'* 
said I. 

" By no means, sir, by no means; this was not the 
cause ; I felt quite unwell some time before; beside, 
our youngest is far from a healthy child, and I had 
rather die myself than bury my children. Do you 
not think with the $1,500 you have made here, we , 
can venture to purchase a place in the hills, where 
we shall enjoy good health ourselves, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing our children enter the world 
with strong constitutions, as well as with all the ad- 
vantages which a polite and elegant society will give 
them ?" 

I saw at once that opposition was vain; she had 
more reasons than usual to support her appeal, beside 
I had myself frequently pronounced the atmosphere 
thera impure, and had also expressed my ultimate 
intention of returning to the hills ; so I decided at 
once to move, and in a few days set out in search of 
a place. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

After about two weeks spent in examining the 
varioas bargains advertised in the public journals, I 
made a selection, and hastened home to acquaint my 
wife with the joyful intelligence of my success. She 
ran to meet me, for it was the first time I had ever 
been absent more than !a day at a time, beside, she 
had dreamed, she said, that I was to bring home 
good news. 

" Well, my dear," said I, as soon as the first trans- 
ports of our meeting had a little subsided, " I have, 
at last, made a purchase, only twenty miles from my 
mother, and a little more from yours." 

** Impossible, impossible," cried she, "this is more 
than I dared to hope for; am I to live near my 
mother again !" joy for a moment overcame her, and 
then she burst into tears; and in a moment more (so 
sincerely did I sympathize with her in the delightful 
thought of home and all its endearing associations), I 
had clasped her to my breast, and we were weeping 
together. 

" My dear," I resumed, as soon as I had given 
vent to my overflowing heart, **we cannot be too 
grateful to Him who has watched over us, and 
fostered our interests with more than parental affec- 
tion ; for it is to Him that we are l\i\a dA^ vQ&feViXft^ 
for the almost unexampled prosperity, vi\i\eVL et^aJ^^^ 
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US so soon to return to the land of our nativity, and 
within the reach of those, whom it is our duty as 
well as our chief delight to honor and love, and 
whose old hearts will melt with joy when this 
delightful intelligence reaches them. It is only by 
continuing in his favor, that we can hope to accom- 
plish the few humble objects of our earthly ambition, 
or attain at last to a glorious and blessed immortality 
in his more immediate presence. I feel this obliga- 
tion of gratitude," said I, " more especially proper in 
us, because, I trust not in myself, but in his omnipo- 
tent arm, for the protection of our lives, our property 
and every other blessing which we hope for or enjoy 
There are but few," I continued, " whose confidence 
extends thus far, and consequently, but few can, or 
ought to be so thankful." 

I was thus particular in insisting upon our duty of 
gratitude, because I have never thought my wife had 
80 profound a sense as I myself feel, and I sometimes 
even feared, that her ambition did not extend beyond 
the limits of the present life. 

" I trust," replied my wife, " I have a proper 
estimate of the goodness ofGbd, and this much I am 
certain of, that I never was so happy as I now am, 
at the thought of meeting those we so much love, and 
of spending the remainder of our days in the enjoy- 
ment of their society." 

" This is a most gratifying anticipation, my dear, 
truly/' said I, ^* and I value these iptwVVe^e^ ^a& \i^J\ 
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as you can ; but we should never suflfer either our joy 
or grief to become excessive, for in this life they are 
ever mixed, and flow from the same fountain. In- 
deed," I continued, <^I thall esteem myself most 
fortttnate, if the very purchase, which is now the 
occasion of so much gratulation to us both, shall not 
in the end give rise to emotions of an opposite 
kind." 

"My dear C," said she, "I am astonished to 
hear you speak thus ; what are the grounds of your 
apprehension ?" 

" Why, my dear," said I, " I sometimes fear the 
debt I have assumed is more than I shall be able to 
pay. I have agreed to pay $4,600 in three years," 
said I, " and this really appears almost impossible 
with, my small means." 

" Indeed, it is so," replied she ; " and I cannot 
see how you have made your calculation." 

^' I am to get a hand from my father's estates," said 
I, "this next year, and can buy two with the $1,500 
I have, this will give me five hands beside myself, 
and thanks to my Heavenly Father, I am a good one 
myself. With five hailds and myself," said I, "I 
can make thirty bales of cotton a year ; this is worth, 
at the present price, $1,800, and would give us $300 to 
live on ; this is an extreme calculation, I know my 
dear," said I, "and there are but few men with 
double my means, that would venture upou ^o ^t^^\. ^ 
respomibility ; should the price of collou dLfcdM^^ ^^ 
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should I fail to make the best crops, my notes must 
be protested, and my land be subject to forfeiture, but 
you know my faith," I continued, ' God is with us, 
and who can be against us?'" 

" I will not doubt," she replied, " you will Irust 
in God, and I will trust chiefly in you, not forget- 
ting the frugal habits by which I have already saved 
considerable in your pocket." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

REFLECTIONS. 

We now began to make preparations for Our dft» 
parture, and having but little to move, we were very 
soon ready. " Is it not strange." said I to my wifis 
as we began to remove our beds to the little cart that 
was to transport them to our new home ; ** that we 
should so soon form an attachment to the small spot 
of earth, on which mere accident has cast us ; for I 
must acknowledge, that as much as we have found 
fault with this little house, its crazy floor, large cre- 
vices, ami smoking chimney, I feel a degree of 
sadness at the thoughts of leaving it. Even yon old 
sycamore (which seemed to threaten our lives), ap- 
pears to me like a companion. This disposition," I 
continued, " has most probably been given to us, like 
many of our other instincts, for our happiness alone, 
fy' causing U8 to love whatever ob^cXA ot ^yl^xosl*^ 
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^8 fortune may have placed around us, for I 
ot see any other reason why we should feel this 
rd for a place which we have occupied from 
Bsity, and now leave from choice. It is true/' I 
inued, ^^we have here spent some of those de- 
fttl moments which can never return, for we are 
iicing to that period of life, when our 3en8ibilitie8 
; become less acute, and our affections be greatly 
scted by the busy scenes, and multifarious cares, 
ch under the circumstances), it is now proper 
kid claim the chief portion of our time. But 
gh we shall steadily progress in the great journey 
ife, my love, we should ever recollect, that our 
^ioess is within ourselves, and wherever we may 
lU, if we but adhere to the principles that have 
fitr been the rule of our conduct, we shall always 
enjoyments suited to our age and condition. If 
cannot be so exquisite as the past, they will at 
; be the highest that our subdued tempers and 
er feelings will then desire.'' As I concluded 
9 remarks, I saw my wife was in tears, for though 
bad not spoken, and had constantly proceeded in 
business before us, her frequent sighs, pallid fea- 
ly and labored breathing, assured me that she too 
melancholy at the thought that we should never 
his little spot again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MOVE. 

In a few hours, we had safely lodged in the litde 
cart, oa which I had hauled in all my wood, eveiy 
article which myself or my negroes possessed that 
was worth removing, and hitching to it my only yoke 
of oxen, I started old Joe to make his way back to 
his native hills, over a distance of eighty miles^ 
trusting in Providence for his protection, for having 
no horses for myself and family, we were compelled 
to seek a conveyance on the bosom of the immense 
river that flowed within twenty-five miles of the place 
; I had bought. It was necessary, however, that I 
should see old Joe over the river, as this was ever a 
delicate undertaking with a loaded wagon, and at the 
point where my cart must cross, particularly perilous. 

" My dear sir,'' said the fenyman to me, as we 
drove to the brow of the very steep bank below which 
lay his open flat, '^ should your oxen be in the least 
contrary, or refuse to enter the boat immediately on 
reaching it, there will be the greatest danger of 
losing both them and your cart ; it will be safer^" he 
continued, *^ to unload, and we can place the whole 
in our boat without danger." 

To this I strenuously objected, as it would cause 
cfeJaj^, and insisted on driving down at once. The 
oxen, forced along by the almost ipet^xvdSvcQ\%.x ^iasJ^ 
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(which there was no way of locking), went hurriedly 
on, until they had placed their fore feet in the flat, 
but feeling this move beneath their heavy tread, they 
became alarmed, and pressing back with all their 
power, arrested the cart above them, while they stood 
iospended over the awful chasm they had made, ob- 
stinately regardless of all our efforts to urge them 
forward; their destruction now appeared inevitable. 
The cable which confined the flat to the shore, was 
stretched to its utmost tension, the stake to which it 
was &stened was already giving way, while the oxen 
remained immovably set against us. Just at this 
Aioment, when I had prepared my mind to see all I 
had precipitated to the bottom of the vast river that 
foiled beneath us, we were relieved by some negroes 
who came to our assistance, and by main force, threw 
the almost lifeless oxen into the boat. 

It would be difficult to describe my sensations o£ 
gratitude, when I saw my team safely landed on the 
opposite bank of this wide river. I have regarded 
this, as well as a few other instances (in which I 
have been almost miraculously delivered from the 
most perilous situation), as the special interposition 
of a beneficent Providence, who designed to instruct, 
without inflicting upon me those ruinous calamities, 
which it is too often the fate of the wicked and un- 
confiding, to endure ; and well have I profited by such 
lessons ; for without ever having sustained oi ^x\q^s& 
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loss of property, I have become one of the most pro- 
dent and cautious of men. 

When I returned, I found my wife at work on my 
old drab-colored overcoat. She had put new velvet 
on the cape, and covered the buttons anew, with the 
remnants of the same article, which really improved 
its appearance very much ; but to suit the late fashion, 
as she said, she had cut off the tail just below the 
pockets, taking away nearly one-fourth of the whole 
length. I thanked her for her trouble, observing it 
looked like a new coat, for I knew her design was a 
good one, beside, I did not wish to discourage her 
economical habits ; but I must say, that although I 
may have been in fashion, yet I never afterward felt 
at ease when I had it on, for somehow or other, I 
^It top-heavy, and thought I could see myself a dis« 
proportion between its two extremities. 

She spoke also of performing a similar operation 
upon my blue frock-coat, which I had preserved 
since our marriage, and which she said had likewise 
grown out of fashion. To this I strenuously object- 
ed, alleging it would be warmer with the whole tail, 
and that she could dock it the next spring, provided 
the fashion did not change again before that time. 

My wife stirred about, and we soon had a broiledv 
chicken, and a cup of coffee, of which we partook 
with our nearest neighbor, together with the little 
boy my wife had now taught to read. Thev had 
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nne over to bid us farewell, and as I had a little 
)m and other articles too inconvenient to cany, I 
ive them to him, promising I would some day, if I 
a6 able, take the little boy into the hills, where he 
t)uld have some opportwiity of education. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

An hour more saw my wife and two children^ a 
ttle girl, the daughter of old Nancy, and myself, to- 
sther with our trunk, bandbox, fiddle-ccuse, and a 
ttle Indian basket, containing a few articles, all 
ifely deposited in my red skiff, and making our way 
[ong the current of the river toward our new desti-. 
ition, where we were again to try our fortune in the 
orld, having but little of encouragement in the 
iture, save our reliance on one, who has to the 
resent time, never disappointed me. 

** Who, my dear," said I, "as we leisurely floated 
[ong to the echoing sound of my oars, can attempt to 
redict the vicissitudes of fortune, or anticipate with 
ay degree of certainty, the revolutions which are al- 
kost continually taking place in our own minds ? Had 
'e this prescience," said I, "it would ever be a barrier 
I the enjoyments of the present hour^ for we should be 
Elen shocked by the strange contrasts wlych appear 
1 our condition, at different periods of ovit \\Ne.^^ ^\^ 
iggusted by the alxwcd metamorpbo^ea t\:v^ XaJiu^ "^v^ 
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in our opinions and sentiments. Had I been told/' 
I continued, ^^ a few years ago, that I should at this 
time, be paddling a small skiff in the midst of one of 
the largest rivers in the world, with the delicate 
being, who then started at the rustling of the breeze, 
or trembled at the rippling of the murmuring rill, 
whose fancy saw sprites in every shadow of the soft 
moonlight, and almost swooned away at every sound 
that broke the stillness of the night ; had I been 
told,'' said I, ^^ that this timid female would be now 
sitting calmly in this frail bark, while her infant is 
playfully stroking the surface of the majestic river 
over its sides, amused at the image which the trans- 
parent stream reflects, I should have smiled with 
^iineredulity, or railed at the madness of so gross a con- 
tradiction." 



It. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"MT COUSIN ELIJAH/' 



The first night, we stoj^d at the house of a dis- 

^ tant relative, who lived eight miles below on the 

bank of the river. This man was betwen fifty and 

sixty years of age, and his wife Sarah something less. 

He was la^pe in one of his hips, but from having been 

used to hboVf he hobbled along vrith a good deal of 

i^vity, aad wm siiU ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ott^NnfioC^ 
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plow or his ax. The old lady thought she was 
going into a dropsy, but she managed, with the assis- 
tance of her little girl about twelve years old, to do 
her house business They lived in what was called 
a double house (being two cabins together), but they 
were among the poorest people I ever saw. ^^ Elijah, 
said I, (after supper was over, and we had seated 
ourselves for a social chat), ** Will you suffer me to 
ask you how it is, that you have worked so long, 
and have not yet made enough to keep you and your 
aged companion from the necessity of hard labor, 
nor collected around you the ordinary comforts of 
life ?' 

" I will answer you briefly, Charles," said he, 
<* for I have ever thought I saw the ^ason why I did 
not prosper, and old as I am, I am not willing to 
give up the struggle for wealth, or at least, as much 
of it as would enable us to live in ease and comfort 
for the remainder of our days. I entered the world,'* 
he continued, " after my marriage, with a handsome 
start ; my father gave me a small tract of good land, 
work-horses, cows, sheep, etc. ; and my wife had two 
servants, both able to work, and other articles* I had 
no doubt I should get rich; I worked hard the first 
year, but at January, I was astonished to find that, 
the furnishing my house, with only such things as 
everybody had, together with a cheap carriage for 
my wife to ride in, and one or two fine auvl* lot >\%^ 
dani^ the year, my debts amoiinted to mote \Sckaxi tk^ 
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crop. The second year, I was obliged to paint up a 
little, and buy carpets for the floor, for everybody 
about me had such things, and my wife said she did 
not feel like going anywhere, for she saw everybody 
was better fixed than she was herself. This you 
know," said be, ^^ would naturally sting us a little* 
I had also to buy a pair of horses for the carriage, 
for we had been running it with one white and one 
black one, and my wife had frequently observed per- 
sons merry on the streets, who (she had no doubt), 
were amused at the oddity of her aj^arance. I al- 
ways, however, went, with my wife when she made 
her largest purchases, myself, and saw that she got 
things at a fair price, and I also used economy in 
buying my horses, for I only paid $300, for the pair, 
when several pairs of matches had just been sold in 
the neighborhood for $500 ; but with all my manage- 
ment, and industry, at the end of three years, I was 
so much in debt, that I found I should have to sell 
my land or negroes. I preferred the former, and had 
hardly closed the trade for my land, with one of my 
wealthy neighbors, when I was called on by an ac- 
quaintance, living on Persimmon Bayou. He spent 
a night with us, and gave us a glowing picture of 
the fertility of the soil, where he lived, and expressed 
his conviction that those who went over imm^iately 
and secured pre-emption rights, would realize almost 
s fortune for their land in a few years, while they 
fouJd make witb. the most modetal^ X^X^x ^\l ^t^ 
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meantime), as much or more corn and cotton, than 
they would be able to gather. He concluded also by 
offering us, at a very moderate price, a small irn* 
provement which he had made there. My wife, was 
at once taken with his description, and insisted I 
should go immediately, without even waiting to ga« 
ther all my crop, which was then in part in the field* 
I must also, confess, I was pleased myself, at the 
prospects of the Bayou, and I also saw that this fash* 
ionable country did not suit me ; that my wife's at- 
tempts to keep up with her rich neighbors, resulted after 
the manner of the hunt between the ass and the lion; 
that while the latter took the lion's share, and 
owned all our land and improvements, we got nothing 
but the ass's share of the booty. To gratify my 
wife, I sold my crop at a sacrifice, and pushed off 
for the Bayou, where I was in hopes to realize the 
golden vision which (to this day) has scarcely va^ 
nished from my mind. 

I found the Bayou what it had been represented to 
be, most fertile, and also, that I could here make 
more crop than I could gather ; but I found too, that 
the health of my family was such, that we could 
gather but very little, and that this was worth but 
very little to us, owing to the distance to the nearest 
gin, the state of the roads, etc.; while the bears de* 
stroyed almost the entire corn crop, as well as the prin- 
cipal part of our hogs. I remained iu this uutieaUlv^j 
Bitaatioa seven years, hoping for bettex Ivtft&^^^X^iw^ 
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end of which time, I found myself, not only without 
money sufficient to secure my pre-emption, but, owii^ 
to my heavy doctors' bills and the unsettled accounts 
with a foot peddler, who paid us a weekly visit, I had 
now to dispose of one of my negroes to get out of 
debt. There now seemed to be but little prospect 
of doing anything here, and I understood from good 
authority, that a hand could make four dollars a day, 
by cutting wood on the river for the boats, and that 
a woman had sold chickens, butter, eggs, vegetables, 
fete, which she produced herself, to the value of 
$350, a year, beside it was all cash in hand at the 
door. I was now astonished and ashamed that I 
had remained so long in a place,. where I had been 
constantly losing, when I might have gone to the 
liver (for which I had ever had a partiality), where 
I could readily have disposed of my produce for cash, 
employed all my leisure time in cutting wood for the 
boats, and have aflforded my family an opportunity 
of seeing something of the world. 

My wife was enthusiastic in favor of the change; 
she said, " she had not seen a store for years, and 
that trading as she did, she had to make up in quan* 
tity, what was lacking in the quality of their goods, 
and that she often bought of them what she really did 
not want, as a sort of substitute for the things she 
actually stood in need of," 

We easily closed our business on the Bayou, and 
settled on the river. Since that lua^ 1 Vi^a^^ xxvoved 
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five times. One of my places turned out to be a 
caving bank, and I was near losing a lot of wood ; 
another was subject to overflow, so that I could only 
work part of the year at the wood business ; another 
was rather scarce of good timber ; the next I thought 
rather unhealthy ; and the one I am now on, though 
it is preferable to either of the others, is objectionable 
on several accounts, and I am now endeavoring to get 
what it cost me, for I gave our last negro in part pay- 
ment for it. It is true," said he, '< that a good hand can 
make four dollars a day, but my boys, of whom three 
are now grown, seem to think I have done so badly 
myself I ought not to insist upon their services ; and 
they are partially shifting for themselves, while I am 
too old to do much of this kind of labor myself. 
My wife could also sell any quantity of chicken8» 
butter, vegetables, etc., but from one cause or another 
we have never yet had them to spare, and indeed, 
more Hhan once, since we have been here, I have 
been glad of an opportunity to purchase these articles 
from the boats. As soon as I am able to sell," he 
continued, " I shall move to Texas, where (I am 
told), a man has nothing to do but to mind hiscattle, 
and they will make him rich in a few years. This 
will be a delightful business to me for I am fond of 
stock, and my sons being good hunters, we can live 
well on the game which this country everywhere 
affords in such great abundance.'^ 

J never saw this relative, or any ol \ia.% l"a.TKJoj 
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afterward, they however, soon after moved^ and I 
think it quite likely, the old man and his wife died, 
before they found the place they had been all their 
lives in search of. 



CHAPTER XXIII- 



The next day we reached a town on the bank of 
the river, where we unloaded and put up for the 
night; here the people seemed much astonished at 
seeing us travel in this way, and indeed, I have no 
doubt it was entirely new to them. 

"You are a most extraordinary man Mr. B.," said 
the landlord with whom we had taken lodgings, " for 
there are but few who would venture to carry their 
families so far in a skiff." 

" It is true sir," I replied, " I have ever differed 
greatly from the great mass of mankind. For where- 
as the most of persons I have met with in the world, 
appeared to me to be influenced more by a desire to 
accommodate their actions to the notions and opinions 
of others, than by considerations of their own interest 
or convenience, I have ever endeavored to regulate 
mine by the latter alone. While they seek to con- 
ciliate the regard or force the admiration of the world, 
I find my greatest diflSculties in so conducting myself 
that I shall be certain of my own approbation." 

'I think, sir/^ he answered, "you mil ivot deny. 



f* 
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that we are all more or less dependent for our social 
enjoyments, upon the opinions of those among whom 
we live, and that if we disregard our obligations to 
them (among which we may reckon, our respect 
for their opinions), we shall not only forfeit our claim 
to their reciprocal friendship, but shall fall short even 
of that good opinion, which it is the constant am- 
bition of the virtuous to entertain of themselves." 

" I will not deny this, sir," I returned, " and I 
hope there is no one who estimates more highly than 
I do, the relation we sustain to others and the duties 
we in consequence owe them; but I shall ever * 
maintain, we cannot so certainly or effectually dis- 
charge them, as by attending to the duties we more 
immediately owe to ourselves* That the Creator has 
so inseparably connected the various interests, as well 
as the different individuals that compose a political 
or social community, that they are reciprocally 
dependent upon each other, and that while they act 
separately for their own interest or happiness, they 
will (however ignorantly or unconsciously), be con- 
stantly contributing to the advantage of the whole. 
That though the good of others may not always, or 
•indeed very often, constitute an element in the selfish 
calculation which prompts to action, this by no 
means prevents their natural and inevitable operation, 
or lessens their beneficial tendency. I would not 
wish," I continued, " to have you understand, that 
every action, which the malevolence or tXi^ di^^t^NS^:^ 



ff* 
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of the wicked, may at times induce them to perform, 
will necessarily have this good effect, for their actions 
are often destructive of their own happiness, and 
their own interests, and perhaps, they are in a cor- 
responding degree injurious to others, but even these 
may be right, for it would not be difficult to show, 
that every community draws its soundest maxims of 
safety, as well as its wisest penal statutes, from those 
instances of violence or injustice, which in their im- 
mediate effects are so shocking to society." 

"You may be right,'' concluded the landlord, 
** but you are a man in a thousand." 

On the next day we reached the little town oppo- 
site my place, and selling my skiff for ten tlollars we 
were soon on the way out, having been supplied with 
horses by my kind mother. When we struck our 
native hills, I imagined my wife breathed freer, and 
looked more cheerful than she had done since we 
Ifeft them. For my own part, I could not help expe- 
riencing the most agreeable sensations, as I looked 
upon their bleak and sunny points, and winding 
lanes, that brought to my mind so many youthful 
recollections. Yet the arid poverty and meager 
productions of their clayworn sides, contrasted sa 
strongly with the black rich soil, and luxuriant 
growth of the country I had left, that my heart 
almost sank within me when I thought of the heavy 
debt before me, and the years of frugal toil necessary 
to relieve me from it. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I DID not inform the reader, that the man of whom 
I purchased, set no value whatever upon the house 
that was on the place, for as he remarked, it was not 
fit to live in; and I was so much occupied with 
matters I thought of greater importance, that I paid 
but little attention to it, knowing that neither my 
wife or myself were very particular in this respect. 

Before we reached home I had prepared my wife, 
by repeating to her the remarks of the man, to enter 
even a worse house than the one we had left. Hav- 
ing now arrived at home, we were both favorably 
disappointed; the house was of logs, and of most 
curious construction ; it was also old and in many 
parts considerably decayed; but it was thirty-five 
feet long, with galleries, four rooms, either of which 
was larger than the little cabin on the river, a sleep- 
ing room above stairs, and cellar underneath all. I 
could not help being amused at the joy that animated 
my wife's countenance, as room after room was 
opened and examined with almost breathless ra- 
pidity. And indeed, I could not help feeling a de- 
gree of vanity myself, as I surveyed its dimensions, 
and contemplated myself as the sole* owner and 
proprietor. 

<* Well, my dearest C.,'' said I, " the wheel of fot- 
tuna has again turned, and our star i& &\^^ Vdl ^^ 
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ascendant. The transition from the little hut we 
have left, to this commodious house, is certainly 
most flattering and agreeable, and a few more such 
turns would place us on a level with many who now 
esteem us greatly beneath them ; yet I cannot but be 
struck with the very opposite feelings that often exist 
in the minds of different individuals, when placed in 
the same circumstances. The former proprietor of 
this house,'' I continued, "esteemed it so insignifi- 
cant, as almost to be unsuitable for a human habita- 
tion, while we (I will not say are proud, for this you 
might not be willing to admit, but I think I can safely 
say, my dear), while we feel a degree of proud satis- 
faction on finding ourselves in the possession of it ; 
while he regarded it with contempt, because of its 
coarse material, its unsightly proportions, and its 
unpolished walls, we admire it for its comparatively 
spacious, and airtight apartments, and the innumerable 
comforts and conveniences it affords. Thus it is in 
life ; the towering .aspirant for worldly honors and 
distinctions, who has long held some elevated station, 
which had once been the darling object of his desires, 
begins at last to regard it as altogether contemptible 
in comparison with that still more elevated position, 
which now alone seems capable of satisfying the 
cravings of his ambition, while some less fortunate, 
or less pretending favorite, joyfully receives the sta- 
tion he has just relinquished, and with a degree of 
self-compleLcency (which none so vreVV \xwdfcx%Va.nd as 
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himself), looks back on the difficulties he has sun 
mounted, or the degradation he has escaped, and the 
myriads of intelligent beings, and vanquished rivals 
he has outstripped in the race, who must now yield 
to him their homage and their obedience. I hope, 
however, it will not be so with us, my dear," said I, 
^' for while no unforeseen or accidental misfortune 
should be suffered to depress the uniform tenor of 
our calm and tranquil spirits, or for a moment shake 
the steadfastness of our confidence in the goodness 
and protection of our Heavenly father, so no sudden 
occasion of unexpected good fortune should at all be 
permitted to elate our minds, or cause us to forget 
those who are still struggling with poverty, many of 
whom may be destined finally to sink under the pres- 
sure of those very hardships and difficulties which we 
have ourselves so recently contended with and over- 
come. It should rather be our duty, as 1 trust it will 
be our pleasure, having taught them by our example, 
to exhort them by kind admonition to press forward 
in the great business of life, while the hand of charity, 
and the heart of sympathy, should expand at the calls 
of necessity, or melt with the cries of sorrow and 
affliction. But should our vanity still be disposed to 
rise, my dear," said I, " in spite of all our efibrts to 
suppress it ; should the baser passions of our corrupt 
natures still endeavor to predominate over the high 
and ennobling feelings of christian beueNoVftx^^^^ ^\A 
should we ao far forget ourselves, aa to )a^ iQNas^ 
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pursuing the chimerical visions and fleeting shadows 
that hold out their luring glare, to tempt the vain 
and foolish, we must recollect, that our prosperity is 
only apparent, and our success uncertain ; that we 
have yet before us obstacles which it will require all 
our fortitude to battle with, and all our energy to 
conquer, and should we, by disregarding the obli- 
gations we owe to others, violate those we owe to 
ourselves and to our Creator, we cannot calculate 
upon the sympathy or assistance of any, but shall in 
the end, fall under the condemnation of all, and what 
is still worse, we shall not even enjoy the reflections, 
which, amidst every adversity and every disappoint- 
ment, are still left to comfort and console the wise and 
the virtuous." 

My wife seemed a good deal affected by these 
remarks, for she appeared to think they were intended 
chiefly for herself, and she replied, <^that whatever 
prosperity it might be our good fortune to realize, she 
never could forget the poor by whom we had been 
surrounded, for many of whom she felt the kindest 
attachment." I was so much pleased, as my wife 
concluded, not only with her softened and affecting 
manner, but also with the sentiments and feelings she 
expressed, that I thought it prudent to offer her a 
kind embrace, for this the occasion seemed to justify, 
and indeed I thought it necessary that I should from 
time to time afford her th\s coBloinaut^ tcL^&xvLCe&tation 
cfmy unabated regard* 1 accoxdixw^^ ^^jaRfc^^so^ 
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threw my arms at ber neck for this purpose, but she 
artfully evaded my intentions, observing that we were 
getting too old for such childish amusements, in 
which opinion, I did not exactly agree with her* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

I WILL now pass over about nine years of my life, 
by only giving a brief account of my manner of con- 
ducting the business of my farm, the management of 
my servants, horses, etc., and my entire success ; and 
by relating one Or two signal instances of ingratitude 
which I met with in the time. 

Notwithstanding my slender force and the compara- 
tively enormous debt I had to pay in three years, 
I did not in the least change my system of manage- 
ment, or depart from those principles and maxims for 
the regulation of labor, by which I had from the 
beginning endeavored to govern my household, and 
which were drawn entirely from my own experience, 
and from my observation of the natural laws of the 
universe. I endeavored, while my negroes and horses 
were required to work with the greatest regularity, 
to see that they also worked with the greatest mode- 
ration. For this purpose I undertook a fewer num- 
ber of acres to the hand than was customary in the 
country, by which I was able to keei^ to^ e^xcs^ O^^'^^jl^^ 
»Dd make the labor of cultivation eMjjLJ^xA ^^^^'^^^ 
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I was but seldom in what is called a push, and this 
was generally in the fall, when I found I had a good 
crop. I cautiously avoided tasking my hands, for I 
found they drove their horses too hard, sometimes 
made themselves sick, and slighted their work. My 
rule was, that my hands should be in the field at sun 
rise, for I found that my own inclination for repose, 
was a most insurmountable barrier to my enforcing 
an earlier hour, even had I been disposed to do so ; 
and they dropped off about sundown, for I had no 
rule in regard to the time of stopping in the evening. 
I allowed about two hours in the middle of the day 
for dinner and rest, and in warm weather was not 
particular, perhaps they took three hours. My horses 
were never allowed to be kept up at night, but were 
invariably turned into a grass-pasture where they 
could supply themselves with water as well as widi 
the food, which I observed they were very fond of. 
This was objected to by most or all of my neighbors, 
many of whom were old and experienced planters. 
They said it made them sweat too much, and ren- 
dered them less able to perform their work, than 
when they were kept on dry food ; in this, however, 
as in other matters, I preferred to follow nature, and 
when the grass was good, and my corn a little scarce, 
I have frequently turned them out at night without 
feeding, having fed them well at noon. 

By this mode of working, I found both my horses 
snd negroes to be healthy and ^xo\^^ \ \saiE]itcL\iKX^ 
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that at the end of lune years from mj commencetnent 
on this place, my negroes (inchiding thirteen young ^ 
boys and girls I had bought), amounted to about 6t'ty. \ 
I had lost none, save one or two infants, from mal- 
formation or accident ; had never called a physician to 
them, and had not given ten dollars' worth of medicine ' 
to my whole family ; and indeed, I had long thought, • 
I could perceive the injurious effects of the customary 
medicinal treatment, and from administering less and 
less of poisonous drugs, I dispensed with them alto- 
gether, and feel assured we have done much better, 
since I did so. It may be here asked what my treat- 
ment is for disease. I reply, it is of the most simple 
and natural kind ; I make occasional use of pepper-tea 
and cold water, using them as the preternatural cold or 
heat of the system seems to require. Ever attentive 
likewise to the appetite of my patient, I give whatever 
article of diet or beverage may be desired. In fine, 
I am guided entirely by these external indices, and 
though doctors may rail, or science condemn, I must 
still regard them as the language of nature, and 
where these symptoms are not so distinctly marked, 
as almost to preclude the possibility of misapprehen- 
sion, I regard it as altogether the safest course to 
abstain from all interference, and by kind attention 
to comfort and ease, to resign the sufferer to the re- 
storative energies of his own physical and mental 
constitution. Such has been my practice now> foT 

BuUeea years, with entire success, Yia\Vtt% oxsii C&. 

7 
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nearly 100 negroes lost only four or five infants, while 
old Joe is still active, although between eighty and 
ninety years old. My horses, under the same mild 
treatment, and with the same freedom from physic, in- 
creased to such a degree, that from four or five which 
I bought the first year, I kept my place supplied, and 
indeed, sold a few which I had no use for. The 
colts I shut up at three or four days old, like calves, 
while the mothers performed as much service as I 
required of my other horses, and I have sometimes 
had as many as half a dozen colts in my pen at one 
time, while the mothers composed three-fourths 
of my team at the plow. 

My horses never had bots, blind staggers, glanders, 
etc., which I have thought, are in a great measure 
the effect of bad treatment, and the horses I first 
bought were all good work-horses at the end of the 
above period, although the youngest was fifteen, and 
the oldest twenty years of age, and they generally 
lived to about twenty-two or three years; working 
as long as they lived. 

I found little or no difficulty in raising hogs, by 
turning them on the grass. The pigs require to be 
kept out of the dust, and fed on slops. I raised the 
chief part of my pork, yet I found the hogs very mis- 
chievous and troublesome. 

I When I discovered a cow was getting old, I sepa- 
^ rated her calf from her in the early part of the 
summer, and in the fall sold her, ml\i m^ o^^t wa* 
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plus stock, to the butchers, putting my old oxen in 
the field to fatten, for I always took care to have 
peas in all my corn-fields. I did the same with my 
sheep, and thus seldom had an animal to die about 
the plantation, from age or poverty, until after I re* 
moved thence, at the close of the above period. 

It may be thought I made very light crops, in con- 
sequence of my moderate system of working, but thit 
is not true ; on looking back, I find I made about six 
bales of cotton, on the average, to the hand, and 
usually had a little com to sell ; one year I sold 
above 500 bushels. I had added 480 acres of land 
to my tract, for which I paid $3,200, and had a 
section and a half which I had bought at about two 
dollars per acre. I had also loaned about $2,600 in 
cash, and had some money on hand. It is true, I 
had used great economy, having paid out very little 
indeed for articles of luxury, or the furnishing of my 
house. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

• 

" Mr. B.," said my wife to me one day, toward the 
close of the ninth year of my residence here, " it is 
plain, if we live at this place much longer, our 
children (particularly our two oldest), will grow up 
like neglected weeds, and like savag^&)m\\TiQV.^i>x^^^ 
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B from a broomstick, for, you know, the schools here 
are not regular, and the best of them are not fit to 
send a child to." 

" There is some truth in your remarks,'* my dear, 
said I, '^ but, are you not mistaken in supposing they 
will grow up entirely ignorant, like savages, etc. 
You know, Clara, though only twelve, is studying 
Latin and Greek, and the higher branches, while 
James spells and reads very well, and is making some 
progress in figures ; beside, we are particular to in- 
struct them in the precepts of the Bible, which 
savages know nothing about." 

" I do not care," she replied, " the children learn 
nothing at all at these country schools, except bad- 
ness, and they learn plenty of that, and as to what I 
can teach them, why, it goes in at one ear and out at 
the other, and they don't know a thing about it in one 
hour afterward. Beside," she continued, ^^ this is no 
place to raise children, at any rate. We are thirteen 
miles from the nearest town, where we never see 
anything but backwoods' folks and country manners ; 
we can't even get a newspaper till its news is no news 
at all." 

" It is news to us, my dear," interrupted I. 

" No, it is no news at all," said she, " after eveiy- 
body on the face of the earth has read it before we 
get it." 

" My dear," said I, " is not your language extra- 
t^agant? You know everybody c^^naol le^?^ 
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"I do not criticise your language, Mr. B.,'* said 
she, " and I do not like to be cut up myself." 

" But, my dear," said I, " Do you not think we 
ought to try and observe a chaster style, and purer 
speech, now that wa have children old enough to 
notice what we say? for, you know, they will be very 
apt to imitate us in all our manners." 

" I speak as correctly as you do," retorted she ; 
^^ but this is neither here nor there. I was about 
to say, I do not think you altogether consistent, in 
loaning out your money to save the property of any- 
body, when you are offered that fine residence, just 
three miles from the seat of justice, where we could 
always have a good school, could get our papers in 
time, and give our children a chance. I can see the 
upshot of the whole of this business of your liberality 
to others, ^charity begins, etc.,'" she continued^ 
"you will be served as you have always been, your 
brother will not thank you, and old Hardy Roberts 
will run off with his negroes at last, and you will lose 
the whole." 

"My dear," said I, "I have still the means of 
purchasing the place you speak of, I have only he- 
sitated because I was doubtful about the policy of 
buying more land than I have use for." 

" Policy, yes," said she, " you have really very 
singular ideas about policy ; what policy, Mr. B.," 
she continued " ought to be equal to XYv^ ^Ck\vi^ ^\ 
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keeping up our family, and making them respectable. 
Three years ago it was policy with you to buy a 
tract of land that you do not cultivate, in this out-of- 
the-way place, and now, that you are offered one with 
a fine house on it joining your mother, and twenty 
miles nearer to mine, where we should have every ad- 
vantage of society and education, you talk about 
policy ; yes, it is your policy whenever it suits you 
to do a thing, I find." 

I was sorry to bear my wife speak with so much 
asperity, but I had for several years thought I dis- 
covered a gradual change in her temper. She was at 
first most amiable and submissive, and for years, 
when she became displeased, her anger soon evapo- 
rated without explosion. But she now began to de- 
fend herself when things did not go to suit her, and I 
was sometimes troubled to answer her arguments, and 
particularly on the present occasion, for they were 
but little more than a repetition of those I had myself 
used, when speaking previously on this subject. Per- 
haps this change of temper was as much in myself as 
my wife, and against such things young people can- 
not too carefully guard themselves, for it will take 
time to correct an error of this kind. 

On the next day 1 set out, and was successful in 
negotiating a trade at a lower price than I had antici- 
pated, and I was particularly gratified at the happi. 
ness my return brought to the heart of my old mother, 
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who now rejoiced that her prayer had been answered 
in seeing all her children around her to comfort and 
happify her declining days, and participate with her 
in the glorious promises, and brighter hopes, of that 
state, to which we are all tending. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Allow me, Mr. B.," said an old acquaintance, 
with whom I happened to meet on my way home, 
**to congratulate you upon your return to the place 
of your nativity, and this too under the most favorable 
circumstances, for I have understood you have pur- 
chased very low, and your tract of land lying along 
the pide of the old place, you will probably some day 
be able to own that, a circumstance certainly most 
agreeable to the mind : thus it will ever be," he con- 
tinued, " you are now to be rewarded for your disin- 
terested kindness to your brother, which appeared in 
your coming forward at different times to rescue his 
property from the iron grasp of his creditors.'* 

" My dear sir," said I, " I am sorry to hear you 
use a term in commendation of the few acts of kind* 
,ness I have performed, which cannot with justice be 
applied to any being on earth ; I have long thought, 
sir," I continued, "that the idea of disinterested 
benevolence, has no foundation either \w i^Oi ot \xi 
nature; that all mankind are equally se\C\a\v Widk.^c^wi)\?j 
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interested in their actions, and that if we do not 
always at once discover the motive, we may never- 
theless, be certain of its existence." 

" Do you really think," replied he, " that men ape 

^always prompted by considerations of their own good 
in those actions which we are accustomed to denomi- 
nate benevolent, and in which no selfish design is 
to be seen?" 

" I do most assuredly," said I, " and if you will 
have the goodness to adduce what may appear to 
your mind, the strongest instance of pure or unselfish 

* liberality, I will endeavor to point out a motive that 
would have been sufiicient to actuate your imaginary 
philanthropist, which had its rise in his own interest 
or his own happiness, and indeed, I think, I can safely 
say that the good of others does not even form an 
element in the entire oneness of those seemingly 
magnanimous deeds, which command the admiration 
of our fellow beings. The good of others, where it 
flows from our actions, being incidental merely or 
resulting from them in the natural order of antecedent 
and consequent." 

"I do not think it necessary," said he, "to in- 
stance a stronger case than those just mentioned in 
regard to yourself." 

"These, sir," said I, "belong to a numerous 
category of actions, the motives to which are so 
SiversiGed, that it would be difficult without an inti- 

mate knowledge of the individuaV c\i^T2.c\fcT, V^A^Xfit^ 
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mine what one was most operative. The rate of 
interest agreed on, the advantages o(len to be finally ' 
reaped, by placing the humble debtor in the power 
of his benefactor, as well as the desire of popular 
favor or public notoriety, may singly or jointly, con- 
spire to prompt them. But in those actions in which 
men voluntarily risk their lives for the protection 
and preservation of one another, where no pecuniary 
compensation can be expected, the mcftive cannot be 
so easily detected. Here we think instantly of the 
pain we should feel, should we fail to extend that 
relief which lies in our power, or we think of the 
pleasure we shall afterward receive from the grati- 
tude of the sufferer, and in those instances where the 
sufferer is our personal friend, we cannot bear to con- 
template the unavoidable anguish we should feel in 
the loss of one whose existence was necessary to our 
own happiness, and the still greater misery we should 
experience, from the mortifying reflection, that our 
own cowardly or unfaithful conduct, had been in 
part the cause of the very unhappiness we felt. But 
in every such case that could possibly occur, we can- 
not be insensible to the public condemnation of man- 
kind, who will not fail to censure us, whenever we fail 
to do our duty, and to that still more terrible punish- 
ment we expect from the disapprobation of our con- 
sciences, which to the virtuous mind is the most 
formidable that can be inflicted, and to which, ev^w 
Mie mo8t wicked and depraved, thoug\i ircvmet^^di vcl 
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crime, or wallowing in the sewers of vice and dissi- 
pation can never be said to be entirely callous." 

" Do we not often act without thinking at all," 
said he, ^* or without making any of the selfish calcu< 
lations to which you allude ?" 

" We certainly do, sir," said I, "but this is because 
we have previously learned our duty under sinlilar 
circumstances, and because we have previously set- 
tled in our minds the consequences, both good and 
evil, that would result from the performance or non- 
performance of the action. When, therefore, the 
occasion occurs, we have not to hesitate until we 
can make our calculation over again, for the terrible 
consequences of the non-performance as well as the 
praise or pleasure that are to follow the performance, 
arise at once to our minds without any effort on our 
part, in all the force of their original conception. 
To illustrate this principle of the human mind, I 
need only refer to the instantaneous obedience the 
child yields to parental authority, or the promptitude 
with which the servant executes the commands of his 
master, without stopping to consider what is to be 
gained by obedience on the one hand, or what is to 
be suffered b)'' obstinacy and disobedience on the 
other. In every case, it is the fear of punishment in 
some form or other, or the hopes of reward, that alone 
can move us to action, and in this respect we are all 
alike. As to the public spirit you spoke of, and 
j'a which a few of the more viotldl'j-miT\dftd ai% 
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particularly desirous to distinguish themselves, this 
is only a modification of the selfish principle, and is 
just as exclusive and interested, as any of the other 
multifarious forms in which this universal desire may 
be $een to manifest itself.^' 

"If all actions," said he, "are necessarily selfish, 
what quality constitutes them virtuous, and what 
vicious ?" 

** This sir," said I, " is nothing more or less than 
their known beneficial or injurious tendency, for man- 
lund will be certain to praise where their own interest 
is promoted, or blame whatever seems to oppose them. 
But although our actions may be esteemed either 
virtuous or vicious, accordingly as they seem to have 
been prompted by a desire to observe or violate the 
divine law, or to have contributed to the happiness 
or misery of others, yet the selfish operator abstains 
firom the one because he believes it injurious to his 
prosperity or to his happiness, and pursues the other 
because he finds his best interests, as well as his tem- 
poral and eternal happiness thereby most effectually 
promotedJ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" Well, my dear C," said I, as soon as I entered 
the house, "our Heavenly Father has again been 
Ikost signally with me; for I have often ^Wj^^ ^"^ 
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I might be able one day to return to the tomb of my 
father, the place where I was born, and where I wish 
to rest when life's busy scenes hiave passed from be- 
fore my eyes. Here first I beheld the countenance 
of her from whom I hope never to part oily for the 
short unconscious hour, during which the pale mes- 
senger must assert his dominion ; and here still resides 
in peaceful tranquillity, my aged mother, protected by 
my only brother, and surrounded by all her children, 
myself only excepted. My dear," said I, "when I 
reflect upon the wonderful change which only twelve 
years have wrought in our little estate, and the sud- 
den arid unexpected transition from the little cabin on 
the river, with our yoke of steers, and a few cords 
of wood, to the elegant and finished mansion, in 
which I shall soon see my dear C. installed as 
queen and mistress, I am almost overwhelmed with 
gratitude to Him through whose especial favor such 
extraordinary blessings have been conferred upon U8» 
for I cannot help thinking of the wretchedness and 
poverty we have escaped. How few," said I, " who 
entered the world as we did, without land, without 
money, and almost without everything necessary to 
make it, are even able to make a comfortable living? 
Very few indeed would greatly improve their cir- 
cumstances, and not one in a thousand could even 
hope for such complete success as we have enjoyed. 
Had we adopted a different course ; had we placed all 
our pleasure in the enjoyment o? \i\fc \)»t(i^^\!^^v\hA4t 
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looking at all to the future, (as we must still not for- 
get to do for our happiness) but had we annually 
expended the little we made, to gratify our pride, or 
soothe our vanity, you, my dear C, might be now 
tamely drawing the luscious beverage from the kindly 
cow, stirring the kitchen fire, to urge our frugal meal, 
tSr what is more disagreeable still, bending in painful 
attitude over the laborious wash4ub, and with your 
delicate fingers expurgating the noisome spots, which 
* a fottnight had accumulated upon our wearing ap- 
parel. My heart sickens at the humiliating thought. 
As to myself, I should at this moment, when repose 
b most grateful to my stiffening limbs, have the 
whole burdensome business of the farm upon my own 
unsupported shoulders, and should be swinging my 
ponderous ax on some huge oak of the forest, or 
straggling along, half bent with my cumbersome 
pcking-s^ck suspended on my weary neck and ach- 
ing back, extracting our scanty support from the 
yielding and toilsome cotton-stalk. All this I could 
endure, could I but see my little ones well clothed 
and fed, and enjoying the advantages of education to 
enable them to maintain their respectability and make 
a living in the world ; but to see the little innocents, 
we so much love," — here I saw my wife was crying, 
and I desisted. '' But my dear," said I, a moment 
afterward, " this picture is only imaginary, and we 
should give ourselves no pain about imaginary ^nS\.^\ 
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I only desired to impress more forcibly upon our 
minds, the very great obligations that rest upon us to 
walk uprightly, for by nothing else, can we make 
any return to our great benefactor for such inestimable 
blessings." 

As soon as I gathered my crop, I began to remove 
my household stuff, and by the last of March follow*^ 
ing, had transferred all my movables, half-a-dosen ser- 
vants, and a few cattle to our new home. 

*' Is it not wonderful, my dear,'' said I, to my wife, 
**that the great revolutions that have taken place, 
since we left this neighborhood, have been accom- 
plished in twelve years? My brother, who was only 
a little boy, and my two little sisters, still younger, 
are all now grown and married ; of eight or ten old 
neighbors, only two remain, the rest having died dur^ 
ing this period. Even our nearest neighbor who 
built his residence on a part of what constituted my 
old hunting ground, now lies by the side of his wife 
and three children, all of whom have died since Vft 
left here. I cannot," said I, ^^ avoid a deep feelijDg 
of melancholy, as much as I am pleased at .the 
thoughts of my return." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. . 

" Mb. B./' said my wife to me, a few days after 
our arrival, "we have made a change.'* 

" Yes, my dear," replied I, " and I sincerely hope 
that this, as well as every other change it may be 
our lot to undergo, will be for the better. For, al- 
though, I Will not find fault with the past, yet, I 
desire, that we shall be ever advancing toward that 
state of perfection, which we can never entirely 
enjoy in this state of existence, and this, if we profit 
by our experience, we shall always be able to do." 

** You do not exactly understand me, sir," said 
she, ^* I mean, that having made a change of place, 
we have likewise made a change of society, and that 
it becomes us to act accordingly." 
. '*This is most unquestionably true, my dear," 
said I, *^and I am proud to hear my wife*expresi 
sentiments so worthy of a Christian and a philo* 
sopher. It is always our duty, in whatever circum- 
stances or condition we may be placed in this life, to 
accommodate our conduct and conversation, as well 
as our views and opinions, as far as we can consist* 
ently do so, to the wishes and sentiments of those, 
by whom we are surrounded, for, we should do all 
the good we can, and in this way contribute our share 
to the happiness of our fellow-beings." 

But do you not think/^ said she, " lYv^V. vi% oxx!^ 
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to move in a better style, and have things better 
about us ?'' 

" I do indeed,'' said I, " think that our whole de- 
meanor should be more pious and exemplary, more 
especially as our children are now old enough to 
imitate our example. And indeed, I can have no 
objection, to whatever pitch you may be disposed to 
elevate the standard of our morality, or our devotion, 
for as it is the nature of virtue as well as of vice, to 
diffuse its peculiar influence upon every object within 
its reach, we should certainly then (as you justly 
remark), perceive the beneficial effects in the amelio- 
ration of everything and person about us. Nor could 
we possibly adopt a higher style, for a distinguished 
writer has somewhere said, that the character of a 
Christian is the very highest style of human existence, 
and I have ever — to be plain with you Mr. B.," 
interrupted she, " I think we ought to have a carriage ; 
everybody rides in one down here, and it will cer- 
tainly be expected of us." 

" I am sorry I misunderstood you, my dear," said 
I, ^^ but are you not mistaken in supposing that every- 
body has one ? I do not know of more tha& two or 
three in the neighborhood who have them, and as 
they are generally regarded as possessing a conside- 
rable degree of vanity, I cannot think that you and I, 
who have made, a profession of religion, will be ex- 
pected to imitate them." 
'^ WeU, sir,^^ said she^ " you m\\ ot c«va^ da as 
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you please, but there is but one course left for me, I 
will stay at home, for to ride into town on horseback 
as I have done, and then have merchants and clerks 
running into the streets with chairs to get me down, 
while everybody around is gazing or laughing at me, 
why I feel just as if I had been stealing/' 

^^I can sjrmpathize with your virtuous modesty, 
my dear,'' said I, *< but I cannot suppose you to be 
even the most remotely acquainted with the dreadful 
compunctions of conscience, and bitter remorse of 
spirit, that necessarily succeeds the perpetration of so 
base an action, as that to which in your hasty simile, 
you perhaps inadvertently alluded, nor can I, my 
dear, perceive the slightest similarity that could exist 
between the two mental states vou undertake to com- 
pare. The first could not be anything more or less, 
than a certain degree of mortified vanity, while the 
latter ''— 

" I understand my own feelings Mr. B.," she re- • 
plied, " perhaps better than you do. I only asked 
you politely for a carriage that I might go like other 
women, and if I am not to get it, I hope there- is no 
harm done. I will only stay at home and work as I 
have ever done, like a negro.*' 

** I was going on to say my dear," I rejoined, "that 
although it was an expensive article, and I have not 
yet paid for my place, nevertheless, if you insisted 1 
would endeavor as soon as possible, to accoQpoDaQda.tA 

8 
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" I do not see any diflBculty about it," she replied, 
**you have nothing to do but to write for it, and it 
will be here in a week. If you wanted a negro, we 
should hear nothing about your endeavors. No, \he 
first thing would be the negro himself, packed up and 
sent home to torment me out of my life ; but when I 
want anything, it's, * PU endeavor, if possible.' I 
know something about these endeavors, you will be 
three or four years endeavoring to get a bargain, and 
then get some old-fashioned thing that nobody would 
ride in. Well I can stay at home, that's all." 

I now saw there was but one course Idft for me 
and so sat down immediately and ordered one from 
New Orleans. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

• ^^ Pa," said Clara to me one evening, as we sat 
musingly around our cheerful hickory fire, " I would 
like to hear all about your young days. I wish you 
would tell me something about your deer hunts, I 
have heard you talk so much about, for I expect this 
house was built where you once hunted." 

"Yes my dear," said I, "I once killed a fine deer 
but a few feet from the spot where this house stands, 
and perhaps every tree that stands around here, (could 
it speak)^ could give some tale of my hunting adven« 

tares, after squirrels, opossumS) anii l\uV<&>]^.^^ 
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** Where did you go to school, Pa ? 

** I went to several little country schools, my dear, 
but I did not study Latin and Greek and philosophy 
as you are doing. I did not then know they were 
necessary, and indeed my teachers did not know any 
more about these, than I did myself. I only studied 
spelling and reading and writing, and learned to 
cipher a little." 

"Pa," said she, "how can you tell me my 
Latin lessons when you never studied Latin at 
school ?" 

'^I studied the Latin grammar and read several 
books after I was grown, for I saw my education was 
defective, and I studied a little Greek after I was 
married, so that I could read in the New Testament, 
and you know I have taken you quite through the 
arithmetic lately, although I had (as you may have 
seen), a harder task than you had, for I had never un- 
derstood much about figures at school, and had to study 
hard to be able to explain the diflSculties to you. If 
I had enjoyed the advantages which you now have 
my dear, I think I should have made a good scholar 
rf myself ; yet the schools only lay the foundation of 
knowledge, and if we fail to improve the instruction 
we receive from them, we shall be but little better off 
in old age than those who have been deprived of 
education, while we shall be worthy of blame for our 
neglect ; suid indeed^ I have ever thougYil l\:^\. \l^^% 
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of study which we acquire at a late period of life, are 
most permanent, and most certain to lead to success 
and usefulness." 

" Pa, did you have to work in the farm ?" said she. 

'^ Yes my dear, I worked with the negroes as loi^ 
as my father lived, who died when I was a little over 
twelve years of age. Aflter his death my mother 
favored me a good deal; yet I continued to work 
occasionally until I was grown. I think I should bef 
healthier if I had worked more when I was growing, 
and this is the reason that I make your brother James 
plow, and make you hoe in the garden in the itiom- 
' ing and evening, and walk so far to school. But 
Clara," said I, ^^ as you seem to be so anxious to 
hear the history of my boyhood, I will read you 
(whenever we have nothing else to do), a sketch of 
my early recollections, which I have been writing 
since we came to this place." 

^< Oh do Pa," said she, ^^ I should be so glad to 
hear anything of that kind." ^ 

" I have, however, written it in poetry, my dear," 
said I, << and I fear it will not be so interesting to you 
on that account. It appeared to me that some sort 
of versification would correspond best with the mel- 
anchqly tone of my feelings, and though I never wrote 
poetty before, I could not help trying to turn this into 
rhyme." 

^^ I love poetr^^ Pa,'' said she, ^^ when it is not in 
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blank verse, better than prose, for if I can understand 

it, I can recollect it better." 

" You will easily understand this Clara, for I have 
endeavored to write it in childlike simplicity both of 
thought and expression, this being the most easy, as 
well as the most natural style, I could adopt." 

" Pa, can you not read us some portion of it to 
night?" 

** Yes, my dear, we will read a portion of it, and 
leave the balance for some other time." 

POPLAND. 

Dear mansion of my youthful days, licre first I drew my breathy 
First felt the vital impulse new, the gushing tide of health-^ 
Here first the wondrous uniyerse, from Nature's plastic hand. 
Unfolded to my waking sense, her empire wide and grand. 
Here first my childish efforts strove, instinctive with delight. 
To grasp the splendors which the day, poured on my ravished 

sight. 
Here first my tongue essayed to lisp, the names of those I loved. 
Here first my untaught toddling feet, in eager rapture moved ; 
Here all was peace, and joy, and love, whichever way I turned. 
And Virtue's image in my breast, with heavenly incense burned. 
In every face I met a friend, in every eye a smile, 
And some new toy from every hand, my moments to beguile ; 
Here first I learned in childish sports, the laws of matter fixed. 
Stern voice of one creative mind, with his creation mixed. 
Here first I saw the little stone, hurled from my tiny hand, 
Proj^Ued a-while into mid-air, then fall and kiss the sand ; 
Here too, my little flutter-mill, in rapid eddies whirled. 
Portrayed the ruling principle of this revolving world ; 
Showed what vast force once lay concealed, "wUiAn^'a ^t^ybl^tC^ 
Wliich human heart baa wall ordained^ to serve 0Ei&\i\ixQ&2DL^*^o 
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I little thought that things like these, had stayed a sage's eye. 
Had fixed the earth's great central force, and swnng it up on high ; 
That here a Newton's genius traced, the tenure of the spheres. 
Held his great parley with the stars, and waked angelic fears, 
l^hat Franklin with his silken thread, his paper, and his string. 
Had brought the lightning's flashes down, transfix'd upon the wing. 
I loved my wheel, because I saw it playfully revolve. 
Saw the dense spout dashed on its arms, then into drops dissolve. 
And as the noise its motion made, re-echoed from the hill, 
I felt my pride resistless rise, and triumphed in my mill. 
Dear Popland, here amidst thy woods, in boyish glee I strayed. 
Heard the wild music of the thrush, or moan the stock dove made, 
Heard the blithe squirrel's mimic laugh, that cheered the forest 

round. 
Then saw him with quixotic leap^^fly o'er the measured ground: 
Too oft I've watched his stealthy course, ambitious of his life. 
And with my ruthless little dog, and g^n with murder rife. 
Pursued him to the tree he took, then, with infernal art. 
Planted myself with fatal aim, and drove him through the heart; 
None, save the cruel tyrant man, would perpetrate this deed. 
And oft my blood within recoiled, to see my victim bleed ; 
To see him hobbling up the tree, his anxious mate to meet. 
With broken thigh and mangled frame, or gasping at my feet. 
But these, Diana, are thy sports, that fill the vacant mind. 
Amuse aristocratic pride, and leave no sting behind. 
Maybe, kind Providence designs, in this unseemly way. 
That all the teeming tribes of earth, should on each other prey ; 
But sure I am, would man abstain from rapine, blood, and wrong,. 
He would augment his happiness, and his short life prolong. 
With innocence, and conscience clear, his mind would be at rest. 
While healthful diet from his herds, would feed his body best ; 
The rich provisions of his flocks, his orchards and his fields. 
Supply him copious with attire, and all that's needful yields, 

" Pa," said Clara, whojse eyes were almost ready 
to shed tears, '* I can hardly teeij \tom «Y\w%» Xa 



** 
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think how long it has been since j'^ou were young 
and childish like me ; you did not think you would 
have to go into the swamp and work hard for so 
many years, did you?" 

** I did not think much about anything then, my 
dear, I was like you are now, I did not know what 
was before me, and I was happy without know- 
ing it." 

" Pa," said she, " k is yet early, do read on, I love 
to hear it, for it seems like I was with you." 

I read on as follows : — 

THE OHASE. 

Pi^land' IVe scoured thj -wildest xiook, thro' briars, bog, and 

brake. 
Scared the quick rabbit from his lair, and stirred the peaceful 

snake ; 
With hound and horn, and gun intent, like foeman on the foe. 
To trail the windings of her track, and rouse the covert doe ; 
And when at last IVe marked her spring, for life and death 

amain. 
Sweeping the . copsewood round about, or stretching down the 

plain. 
My boyish pride has been complete, my heart with rapture 

swelled. 
To hear how Blucher took the lead, and haw my puppies yeUed ; 
One loud halloo expressed my joy, then, with impetuous strain, 
I plied my steed with whip and spur some neighboring height to 

gain. 
Where the doomed quarry circling round, in frightful haste to 

shun. 
The terrcHTS of the hot pureuit^ that thickened «a t^% tvkol. 
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Must quickly pass vith mortal speed, to gain her eourso aright. 
And open ground to see her foes, and aid her rapid flight ; 
Here, from my secret ambuscade, just opening to my will, 
I saw her burst wild fr<Mn the brake, then labor up the hill. 
My nerves all twitching with desire, lest with too eager eyes, 
I should overshoot the flying mark, and miss my noble prize. 
Full oft observant of her foe, she strove with efforts vain. 
The towering summit of the hill, with desperate bounds to gain. 
But well my scathing gun I played, in concert with each bound. 
And ere the steep ascent was won, had stretched her on the 

ground. 
Here ended this exciting chase and when the deed was done. 
My dogs all gathered round their prey, and a great victory won ; 
Began to rise my feelings nice, which marred the victor's pride. 
Gave scope to philosophic thought, and all ray joy belied. — 
I thought perchance, in some thick grass, where flrst we crossed 

her track. 
Winding round and round about, and then quite winding bacls. 
Might lie concealed her helpless fawns, that byjthis deed of mine. 
Must hunger thirst and misery feel, and with sad bleatings pine. 
Thus some young stripling pious raised, of frolic full and fun. 
Entering the lists of sportsman's clubs, to see his fine stock run. 
Starts in the race with fearful strife, and with high prize at stake. 
Turns ghastly pale, then ekes right out, to see his courser break. 
And as he runs and circles round, and almost seems to fly. 
He boldly bursts across the fleld, 'mid shouts that rend the sky. 
Then bending inward to the spot where ends the vigorous strife. 
Racked with the throes of panic wild, that shake his very life. 
He sees his racer struggling on, with whip and spur and rein. 
Laboring with mortal energy, the mooted stand to gain. 
His eye pursues each rapid bound, his pulse in concert flies. 
Till at the poles he beats a head, and wins the desperate prize ; 
But when at last he sees displayed, his eagles by the score. 
And all his clam'rous pack around, to see it counted o'er. 
Some qualms of conscience then may rise to dampen martial fire. 
And rapi*TOVLS Hioaf^'i^ YicVrj woa, in his sad heart retire, — 
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To think of the poor family, made beggars by this deed. 

And how much bread or raiment warm, the children now may 

need. 
Whose feeble wail may reach the throne, of their great heavenly 

friend, 
And ghosts of justice, goblins dire, on his yezed soul attend* 

As I concluded, I observed that Clara was affected. 

" Pa," said she, " I am glad you did not feel right 
when you killed one of those pretty deers, for I do 
not think it was right, and I always feel bad when I 
kill anything." 

" I am pleased to hear my dear speak so kindly," 
I replied, " for it is certainly wrong to take the life 
any animal that we do not need to eat, and which is 
not doing us any harm, and as we hunted these deers 
for our amusement alone, I have always thought it 
was wrong." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" My dear G." said my wife to me, after the 
children had retired ; " Clara is indeed most beauti- 
ful ; we ought to be proud of her ; beside, did you 
observe how she was interested with your poetry, 
and what shrewd questions she asked you as you 
read ? Why, sir, I believe her understanding is bet- 
ter than the most of grown young ladie&\ ^Tid^"&\.^ 
her disposition, it is the very best, foi 'jovx ^^^^i Va 
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night, how her heart melts at the very thought of 
injustice or cruelty, and not only so, but you know 
we have no trouble to make her go to school, or 
mind her sewing (and though everyone does not 
know it), she can take "a stitch with any of them, 
even the herring-bone, which is one of the hardest, 
she is perfectly familiar with.'* 

"Clara, my dear,'* said I, "so far as looks are 
concerned, is well enough. Her features are all re- 
gular, without any very striking disproportion, or 
masculine grossness, which render a face disagree- 
able. Beside, she has a good deal of color, which 
is generally esteemed a mark of health. For all of 
which blessings we ought to be most grateful. How 
mortifying must it have been to our natural pride and 
affection, my dear, I continued, had any of our 
children been deformed, even had they been the un- 
fortunate victims of those little irregularities of coun- 
tenance, which (though they do not amount to de- 
formity), are nevertheless but indifferently calculated 
to excite the gentler feelings of our nature, among 
which I might mention the awkward and unseemly 
elevation of one eye above the other, the contcaction 
of one corner of the mouth, the prominent irregularity 
and swinish projection of the front teeth, or the 
decided inclination of the nasal organ to one side of 
the face. It is true, Clara's face is unusually wide 
through the temples, and James has a very long nose, 
both of which features are considered unfavorable to 



-* 
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the effect of beauty, jet as the first indicates the 
foculty of constractiveness, and the last, frequently 
accompanies a good understanding, we ought, by no 
means to complain, for these mental qualities should 
ever be esteemed preferable to merely external ac- 
complishments." 

<^ i can find no objection to Clara's face," replied 
my wife, " nor to her form ; they are both as near 
perfection as can be expected. As to James, sir, I 
do not know how you can call his nose too long, for 
I heard a lady say the other day, ^ that he was a fine 
looking boy,' and if I am any judge of looks myself, 
I have never seen a nobler looking boy in my life." 

"True nobility," my dear, said I, "consists in 
mental qualities alone, and in this view of the 
ease, I cannot attempt to dispute your opinion, yet 
tiiere are some cases, in which we ought, perhaps, 
to question the accuracy of our own judgment. This 
we ought certainly to do, where we have to decide a 
question on which our natural feelings and prejudices 
can in any way be brought to bear. It is very com- 
mon for us to look on everything we call our own, 
but pore especially our children, with a great deal 
of partiality ; so much so, as frequently to overlook 
very prominent defects of character, and thus, in our 
biassed minds, contrast them favorably with those 
who may be, to the eyes of others, greatly degraded 
by the comparison." 

" Mr, B., you really speak very strangely," said 
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my wife; ^^do you think that I could be mistaken 
about the looks or disposition of my own children ; 
if so, then, indeed, have I been stultified by my affeo 
tions ; but God forbid, sir, I would be perfectly will* 
ing to leave it to anybody^ that is a judge, to say 
whether I am mistaken or not." 

" Do not misunderstand me, my dear," said I, ** I 
do not contend that Clara or James, are either of them 
homely, for although Clara's hair is light, very thin, 
and somewhat inclined to be of sandy color, and her 
eyes are neither black nor blue, yet she cannot be , 
called a bad loooking girl, the sparkling brilliancy 
and vivacity of her eyes making up in a great measure 
for their unfortunate color, while the ruddiness of 
her cheeks may be allowed to compensate for a de- 
fective and rather unprepossessing head of hair. As 
to James, if he is a little ill-favored externally, it is a 
matter of very trifling importance for beauty is not 
regarded as indicative of a high grade of intellectual 
power." 

" Mr. B.,'' replied my wife, somewhat tartly, " it 
is not worth while for us to talk about this thing, for 
you certainly have the strangest notions that I ever 
heard of in my life, and you would not find ten men 
in the world to agree with you,'^ 

" Well, My dear," said I, " I may be mistaken, 
for I do not pretend to be a judge in such matters.'' 

" You are terribly mistaken," said she. 
^^ Indeed/^ I continued, '•^l Yiave iX^vj^ ^JoaxM^jax 
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Atat outward accomplishments were but poorly worth 
my attention, and it is not wonderful if I should 
be very deficient in them, as well as in my know- 
ledge of them." 

^' I am glad to hear yoa say that you are no judge 
ci such matters," said she, "for this anybody might 
see; my intention, sir, was to speak to you about 
the propriety of Clara's taking music lessons, but you 
railed out so violently against her looks, that I 
almost forgot what I intended to say.'' 

** My dear," I replied, " I did not find fault with 
Clara's looks, I only endeavored to qualify what 
appeared to be a rather extravagant panegyric, and to 
correct what I conceived to be a somewhat fanciful 
idea of her perfections." 

"I recollect perfectly well what was said," re- 
turned she, " and the severe tongue-lashing you gave 
poor Jimmy too, one of the noblest boys that ever 
lived ; but, if you are now done with it, I must 
again ask you if you intend Clara shal^take music- 
lessons." 

** Hem, — hem, — ^well, my dear, indeed, what did I 
understand you to say was the price of — of lessons." 

" You did not understand me to say a wotd about 
the price, sir," returned she ; " I only asked if you 
mtended her to take lessons." 

" Well, iujieed, my dear, I dS not know that I 
am prepared to decide a question of tYAa mdb^VNSi^^ 
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for it seems to me to involve important consideni*. 
tions." :^ 

" I cannot see anything very important about it," 
said she, but the paying fifty dollars a quarter. This 
is what generally makes a thing very important when 
you do not wish to do it, but it is just what everybody 
charges, and it is not a bit too much for the use of 
the piano and all.'' 

<^ I think it is high, my dear, but I would be wil- 
ling to pay it, if our daughter had been gifted with a 
fine ear for music, or I could think she would ever 
be materially benefitted by it." 

^^ Gifted with a fine ear for music !" said she, 
^* well, Mr. B., I should like to know if anybody in 
this world has a better ear than Clara, why sir, I. 
believe you think Clara is not like other girls." 

^^ By no means, my dear, but music is a natural 

gift." 

^^ A natural fiddlestick; and has not Clara as many 

natural gifts as other girls ? didnH she sing a part of 
* Yankee Doodle' before she was six years old? 
hasn't she been striking at everything, she has heard 
since ? and can't she sing a part of ^ ToUando del' 
what you call um ? (the thing they all sing)." 

" I do not recollect the air you speak of my dear," 
said I, ^^ but it is not important , to our present in- 
quiry; I would however observe. that children of 
much musical talent will manifest this faculty at two 
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or three years of age, at which time they begin to 
[tepeat almost every combination of harmonious 
jotuids that fall upon their ears, and they can execute 
many pieces perfectly before the age when (as you 
remftrk), Clara first began to notice musical sounds ; we 
should also consider my dear, that should she, after a 
long course of instruction learn to play even tolerably 
well, it will cause the neglect of many things that 
would be useful to her through life. Beside, we 
should be subjected to the still farther expense of 
purchasing a piano, which she would be certain to 
neglect as soon as she was married, for I do not 
think you would advise her to prosecute so useless an 
employment when her household business demanded 
, attention." 

** This is always the way sir, you are never willing 
to gratify me in anything ; we heard nothing of the 
expense when you wanted a fiddle, but you bought 
one with the first money we made after we went 
home, and now you object to Clara's taking music- 
lessons because you will have to pay for it a little, 
and our poor girl must be told that she has no musical 
ear, when she is singing from morning till night, and 
has just as good an ear as anybody in the world." 

** Well," said I, " my dear, I suppose if you think 
it best, that is, I presume perhaps, if we can make 
any arrangements, or at any rate, I wish you to do 
what is right, and I must leave it all with you to a^ct 
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as you think best, considering ever3rthin^, that is, Ji 
what it will cost us by the time she is done withfit,^ 
and the actual benefit likely to result from it ete^ityi^ 
I know you will be sure to do, my dear." 

I had left my plantation but a few days wlUHft* I 
was called on by an old acquaintance, who desired 
a situation as overseer. He said, <^ ha bad heard 
that I was easy to get along with and that he wished 
to get a place of this sort, where he might hope to 
remain permanently;" he said, "he had been greatly 
troubled for several years past, by the caprice of his 
employers, who often turned him out of business in 
the middle of the summer, or. when they had got 
through with the most difficult part of their crop, and 
he was left the balance of the year without house or 
home for his family, as was the case at that time." 

I immediately recognized in this man an old horse- 
jockey and sportsman, that I had known in my youth 
and I also recollected that by a little trick he had 
once won ten dollars of me on the race-tr%ck. " Mr. 
Euggles," said I, " I am astonished to see you drag- 
ging your family about from place to place, in the 
greatest discomfort, depending upon a precarious mode 
of subsistence, you are now no better off than when I 
saw you on the race-track twenty years ago, and you 
are certainly less able to perform the active duties of 
life than you were at that time, your condition must 
then be a great deal worse. Why do you not settle 
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^. -your family on public land, and live at home? you 

^^ would not only be more comfortable, but you could 

. ^ttilu soon become independent." 

* **I have never had money enough," said he, "to 

s^Mt with, for although my salary is sometimes pretty 

goo4f yet my expenses in moving about, and when I 

am out (Df business, always keep me about even, and 

sometimes the balance is against me at the end of the 

year, with all the economy I can use." 

" You need only your axe and augur to commence 
with, sir," said I, "and if you have not these your 
neighbors will loan them to you, or assist you in 
getting thetn ; I will tell you a story," said I, "that 
may afford us a valuable lesson on this subject. 

Wilford Gaines, was one of the most successful 
gamesters I have ever known, he rarely sat down to a 
card-table, or made a bet upon horses, without com- 
ing off winner, and sometimes to the amount of hun- 
dreds of dollars at a time ; Mr. Gaines formed an 
exception to the general character of gamblers, for he 
neither drank, nor indulged in any of the licentious- 
ness, so commonly connected with the vice of gam- 
ing ; when he had won money, it was almost impos- 
sible to get it from him again, for he went imme- 
diately home and made a deposit of it there, refusing to 
play again, until another occasion, when he would be 
alike successful and judicious. He soon settled down, 
however, into a remarkable habit ; he went ev^t^ 
Dijgbt to A gambling establishment iu \\vb \\^:^^.^ \.Qr«ti 
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where he lived, and played until he had won Give . 
dollars when he would return immediately, refusing ' " 
pertinaciously to bet again that night, sometimes, by ^ 
his great skill in betting, he would win this sum in a - 
few minutes, but if he did not he would continue .to 
play throughout the night, and was hardly ever 
known to return without it. After a few months 
observation of his character, the gambling club of 
whom he had been so often winner, found it to their 
advantage to pay him his limited amount nightly, on 
the condition that he would not bet around the table, 
and he accordingly had only to show himself there 
when the sum of five dollars was immediately paid 
him and he returned home. 

By this firm and judicious course of conduct, 
Gaines in a short time purchased seven likely negroes, 
and purchasing a small farm a few miles off, he com- 
menced farming, leaving off gambling entirely. He 
was apparently successful for a few years, and by his 
sobriety and gentlemanly deportment had greatly 
won the esteem of his neighbors. In the midst, how- 
ever, of his prosperity, he was visited suddenly by a 
series of ruinous misfortunes, which wisdom could 
not foresee, or prudence prevent. Having two of his 
best negroes employed in cleaning out his well, one 
was accidently plunged headlong into it and lost his 
life. The other was immediately sent down to ascer- 
tain his fate ; he was returning with the lifeless body 
of bis compamon, and had near\y te%^<&4\Vi<^ 1^^ of 
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the well, which was about seventy-five feet deep, 
'when a defective link in the chain gave way, and 
. they were both precipitated to the bottom and crushed 
to pieces. 

A few days after this melancholy affair, as his 
remaining negroes were shelling corn in a small 
crib, it was struck by lightning and they were all 
instantly killed, while the corn was also consumed, 
there being no one to extinguish the fire.— But we 
are now at the point, Mr. Euggles," said I, "where 
the particular application of our story commences. — 
Gaines was an enterprising man, and though now 
reduced to poverty, (for his land and other effects^ 
were soon after sold to pay his debts), he determined 
to try his fortune in a different way. He removed 
with his family a few miles, and building a small 
cabin in the woods on public land, he commenced 
with the assistance of his wife and little children, to 
clear off the land around him, and the first year was 
able to make com enough for bread the next. I was 
along there a few years ago, and stayed all night 
with him. He told me he ^had paid for his pre- 
emption right ; that he had as much property as when 
he met with his misfortunes ; that he had more stock 
than he wanted, and that his children were in reach 
of a good township school, where they were educated- 
for nothing. You will see,' he continued, ^ what a 
man can do, by industry and perseverauee. T5.\)Ji.\3ftfe 
he^ of all is yet to be toW,' said Yie^ * \ wa tiss^ ^ 
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member of the baptist chnrch, and I have been so 
punctual since I settled here that my neighbors call 
me honest Will, and this honor I prize higher than 
everything I have ; for although I might not be able 
to make the world believe it, I shall always think 
that my misfortunes were owing to my own miscon- 
duct, and that those who wish to enjoy the full benefit 
of their property, had better be a little cautious that 
they do not violate some law of Heaven, by tlie 
manner in which they acquire it.' " 

Ruggles seemed to be interested in this history, 
yet he seemed to think he was too old to undertake 
anything like hard work, having never been used to 
it. *^ Mr. Ruggles,^' said I, " were I this day by 
any imprudence of my own, to be suddenly deprived 
of everything I own, I should retire to some new 
settlement, and commence as did Wilford Gaines. I 
would build me a tent or cabin in the woods, clear all 
the land I could with the assistance of my children 
and wife, and raise my bread. I could, as he did, 
rai^ my meat from a single sow and pigs, and in a 
few years have a stock of cattle from a single cow, 
and living on half my income, I would every year be 
a little better off, and a very few years only, would 
be required to make me independent, if indeed, I 
would not be so, after the first year ; but I would^M 
least," said I, " enjoy a happiness to which you have 
ever been a stranger, that of having a home ; of see- 
lagr my wife busy and ccmtonted, tsli YiaVu^^ x^^o^ 
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and agreeable employment for myself ami children, 
the comfortable assurance that I should not want 
bread, and a chair for a friend." 

Buggies passed on, and he is still hunting a place 
to oversee, while his family are in a state of the 
greatest destitution, and doul^ful one year where they 
will be the next. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



A FEW days after the above interview, I was in* 
formed that my carriage had arrived, and as my wife, 
I knew, was anxious to see it, I immediately com* 
menced preparations for bringing it out from the river ; 
for I must confess, that in this instance, as well as in 
a few others in my life, I acted with what appeared 
to me a little excusable duplicity. I did not feel 
able to purchase the finest style of a carriage, and 
had accordingly written rather an indefinite letter to 
my commission merchant on the subject. I had 
written that ^^I wanted a fashionable carriage, but 
that 1 did not wish to pay a high price for it. That 
in th'e first case I might displease my wife, and in 
the second, I might be displeased myself.^' It ii 
quite likely, therefore, that in view of the paradoxical 
letter of instruction I had sent down, I had as much 
curiosity as my wife, to see what sort oi ^ ^Ckvw^NX 
was* Bat now a serious diffic^ty axose, ^XxvOsx ^^ 
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had never thought of before ; this was about horses 
to be sent for it^ None of them on the place, with 
the exception of old Dobbin had ever worked in har- 
ness ; two or three had run off with the plow. One 
or two were given to kicking up when anything 
touched them behind, and another though very gentle, 
would not pull when it came to a pinch. After due 
consultation, however, with the negroes, and as much 
difficulty about selecting a driver, I determined to 
send old Dobbin, and the horse known to be gentle, 
though he was but little more than half the size of 
the old horse he must work with, thinking that the 
empty carriage would be but a light draught at any 
rate. On the following morning at daylight, I started 
old Joe and his very unequal span of horses, with a 
long hickory, taking care to give him the best direc- 
tions I could about driving, whipping, etc., and anx- 
iously awaited his return the same day, although he 
had twenty miles to go. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The purchase of tha first carriage by one* who, 
like myself, commenced at a low point, and has 
been used to make various shifts in getting about, is 
quite a memorable era in the history of his private 
ai^irs. In my own mind, I had deferred so impor- 
tant a taijjsaction till 1 might \)ft «Sa\fe Xo ^t^^^aosfc 
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simultaneously a pair of fine horses, without feeling 
at all incommoded or embarrassed in my business 
thereby, for it always seemed to me that a fine car- 
riage with very inferior horses was a most ludicrous 
spectacle. But my wife (as you see), had precipi- 
tated this event, and I determined now to make a 
virtue of necessity, and have my full share of the 
general joy that pervaded every breast of my little 
family, at the anticipation of the change that was 
about to take place in our mode of traveling ; and 
indeed, although I cannot sympathize with the proud^ 
in their supercilious behavior, nor think a grain less 
of the poor on account of their poverty, yet I could ^ 
not help feeling a degree of pride myself, as I thought 
of the new accession of dignity that must now im- 
part a firmer step and more decided air, to the hitherto 
rather unaristocratic bearing of my wife. I was 
also well pleased to gratify my wife, when her de- 
mands did not seem very unreasonable or injudicious. 
But there was a still better reason for my satisfac- 
tion. I had the most sanguine hopKSS, that I should 
by this act of liberality, silence the very disagreeable ' 
complaints by which I had been lately annoyed 
touching the diflSculties of getting away from home, 
such as bad saddles and bridles, no girths, poor 
horses, scary colts, rough pacers, etc., all of which 
inconveniences, I supposed, would be remedied by the 
forthcoming omnibus. In this hope, however^ I ^ask 
sadly disappointed^ as the sequel wiW AiO^ . 
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** Pa," said James to me, as he discovered more 
than my usual cheerfulness in my countenance, " you 
read some of your poetry to sister, last night. I would 
like to hear you tell one of your stories about bad 
farmers, that I heard you talking about the other 
day." 

" Well," said I, " my son, I am glad to see you 
inquisitive about such things, for as you will probably 
make your living in this way, you should learn to 
avoid the many errors and follies incident to the pra> 
fession. If you will take your seat I will relate to 
you a short story of the kind you speak of." 



i( 



THE STORY." 



As I rode along the other day, I was overtaken by 
one of my old acquaintances, and the conversation 
happening to turn upon the differences which fortune 
seems to have made among her children in regard 
to the blessings of the present life, he addressed me 
as follows : — 

" I wish you would tell me, if you can, why the 
gifts of Providence are so unequally distributed? 
Why one man is uniformly prosperous, and another 
as constantly borne down by adversity? why one 
succeeds and another fails in almost every undertake 
ing of life^ and this too, often iu lYve «wcftfe ^mA^ % 
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one brother revels in affluence which he seems to have 
acquired almost without labor, while another groans 
in poverty and want, and toils incessantly for the 
bread of life. I am now," continued he, "sixty 
years of age, I have worked hard ever since I was 
grown, and though I was dissipated in my youth, yet 
for the last eighteen years, I have abstained from 
every kind of intemperance ; during which period I 
have wrought with most unremitting industry to ren- 
der myself and family comfortable in our old age. I 
have never purchased a single article of luxury or 
extravagance, being always straitened to supply my 
actual necessities, and keep something in the house 
to live on; yet with all this, I never seemed to 
be any better off. Everything I put my hand to, 
turned out to be an unprofitable business, or a bad 
speculation, and I have generally been in a worse 
condition, after my unsuccessful attempts to improve 
my circumstances, than I had been before I com- 
menced. Thus I have been going down hill for 
forjy odd years, aiKl now I am old — hardly able to 
work, I have still to drag my feeble limbs along, to 
procure the means to satisfy the calls of nature, and 
stretching out to its close, a poor and almost useless 
existence. How, and why," asked he, " is all this ? 
and what is the reason I never could get along like 
my brother William in the world ?" 

"I will tell you," said I, "what eoTidv3fi\OTs^ \ 
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have come to on this subject, after years of experience 
and observation among mankind. Our success in the 
business of this life (as a general rule) is exactly 
commensurate with our respect for the laws of our 
Creator — for those laws which he has inseparably 
impressed upon mind and matter, throughout his 
Universe, and depends upon our conformity thereto. 
E. G. Agricolus gave to his two sons, William and 
John, a horse and a servant each, by way of setting 
them up in the world, and enabling them to make a 
living for themselves. Each purchased for himself a 
small farm, and commenced the cultivation and man- 
agement thereof in his own peculiar manner, and 
according to his own temper and disposition. Wil- 
liam, calling up his boy, issued his orders as follows: 

* Tom, take this horse to the stable, place in the 
trough ten ears of corn and a bundle of hay, then see 
that the door is secure, for I wish you to rise twp 
hours before day in the morning, in order that you 
may be at work by the time you can see how to 
follow your row. Should you reach there too early 
for this purpose, you can spend the intermediate time 
in trimming your fence corners or rubbing down your 
horse. I am in debt for my place,' continued he, 

* and I will make the money this year, or I will wear 
out this buckskin on your back, and you shall waste 
as much raw hide on old Dobbin.' At three in the 
niorning Tom was alarmed by the thrilling blast of 
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his master's horn, which broke fearfully upon the 
feep silence of nature ; he sprang out of his bed, 
md by an effort threw off the stupor that enveloped 
lis senses, then snatching a hurried and ill prepared 
neal, he was soon stumbling along toward the stable 
or his horse : but old Dobbin had not been so easily 
iroused, — having been detained late on the previous 
sVening at the house of one of his neighbors, after 
Rrhich he had to eat his ten ears of corn, he was 
sleeping so soundly that he heeded neither the sound 
jf the bugle nor the approaching footsteps of his 
Ifiver, till a rap at his door startled him and broke 
for the day, that rest in which his relaxed powers 
urere recovering their natural vigor. He was now 
led forth and harnessed to the plow, where he was 
urged with the lash till the horn again announced the 
tour of noon, when he was taken back to his ten 
jars of corn, and was allowed one hour in which to eat 
&nd rest. Thus did William prosecute the business 
in which he had engaged with the certainty of grow- 
ing wealthy. Now here, are three palpable violations 
rf the natural law. First, in disturbing that repose 
jf both nian and beast, which was ordained for the 
restoration of exhausted energies. Secondly, in forc- 
ing both from their free and voluntary motion, into 
me which was too quick for comfort, and which 
:ould not long be continued without great fatigue and 
exhaustion. And thirdly, in limiting tYiemVo ^X^^'Si 
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quantity of food than the appetite demanded. The f^ 
consequence was that Tom and his horse were gra- 
dually reduced and enervated. Old Dobbin soon 
became so poor that he was not able to carry hit 
plow, and having less food than his appetite demandf 
ed, he lost his appetite for what he had, and being 
now judged the subject of an incurable distemper^ b» 
received but little sympathy or attention from hit 
master, and declining day by day, he did not live to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors at the end of the year. 
Tom stood longer. He managed, either by artifice or 
fraud, to supply the deficiencies of his rations, while 
he partially made up for his want of nightly repos^ 
by broken slumbers which he obtained at the handle! 
of his plow, as he walked along through the day« 
His physical constitution, however, was gradually 
undermined, and his excessive labor brought on a 
protracted spell of fever, which cost his master a 
large doctor's bill, and had near cost him his li&« 
With these misfortunes, as William called them, he 
made but an indifierent crop, and at the winding Uf 
found he was no better off than when he began. 

" Stimulated, however, by bright visions of wealth, 
which still fiitted before his mind, pressed by bit 
creditors, and exasperated by disappointment, he de- 
termined to renew his eSbrts for a crop with more 
energy the following year. He accordingly purchased 
another horse, enlarged his fields, and increased his 
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quirements of Tom. But now still more serioiis 
Bkulties arose. Having gathered but a light crop 
' corn the year before, William was obliged to limit 
1 horse to eight ears and half a bundle of hay, 
id this only increasing the necessity of Tom's raw 
de on his back, the poor animal was cruelly tor- 
mdj and before the year was half spent, had shared 
e fate of his predecessor. Tom became lame in 
le of his hips, insomuch that he was hardly able to 
Ofk. His master charged him with deception, and 
sorted to the most rigid corporal punishment. It 
It all in vain; nature was overdone. Tom began 
jpractice imposition, and take every advantage ; he 
tghted and slurred over his work^when he found 
t task too hard for him, until finding he could not 
Ob escape the indignation of his master, he took to 
e woods, and became an incorrigible rtlnaway . He 
«Id not now be relied on, and, after ruining two or 
rec crops by his untimely elopement, William dis- 
ited of him to one of his creditors for one-fourth of 
B original value. I need scarcely tell you that 
ough twenty years have elapsed since, William is 
ill struggling with poverty, and he imputed all his 
ishaps and ill-luck, to the mysterious dealings of 
rovidence. 

^ John's system of management, was almost the 

verse of his brother William's. * Jack,' said he 

his servant, ^ I have been obliged to go in. deV]^ i^t 
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this tract of land, in order that we may make some- 
thing to live on, and we must now work to pay for it. 
It is a large debt for our little force, but I hope by 
industry and economy we shall be able to get through 
it, and meet all my notes as they annually fall due. 
You know,' continued he, *that my chief reliance 
is upon your labor, and I therefore wish to give you 
some general directions, which, together with your 
own experience and knowledge of business, will be 
sufficient for your government as well as for that of the 
horse my father was kind enough to give me, for I 
desire that we may be systematic iti all our arrange* 
ments, and that all our labor shall be conducted with 
prudence and moderation. The time of rising in the 
morning, you will easily understand, without the aid 
of my horn. When the cock crows, the geese gabble, 
and birds begin to sing, you will be awakened by 
their noise, as well as by the change that takes place 
in the atmosphere about this time. The sun will be 
clearing away the eastern horizon, the sheep-bell will 
be ringing upon the mountain, and all nature will be 
bursting into life and activity. This, then, is the 
proper time for our daily toil to begin ; its termina* 
tion in the evening, will be as clearly signified to 
your senses. The great luminary of the day will be 
fast receding behind the western hills and drawing 
his sable curtains around you, while all the busy 
tenants of life will be retiring to their resting-places. 
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" * One thing I wish particularly to give you in 
charge, and this is, that you never attempt to limit 
the appetite of your horse; Buck is a large horse 
and requires a corresponding quantity of food, beside, 
•God has given him an appetite suited to his wants, 
and it will always be a better guide than your reason 
in the apportionment of his food, nor could you more 
certainly displease me than by over-driving or abus- 
ing him. As to yourself, I do not wish to allowance 
you any farther than is necessary to prevent extra- 
vagance or waste. Riches cannot be gained without 
great care, and it shall be my maxim to hold fast all 
I get honestly, and get as much as I can. We shall 
no doubt acquire property, by a wise use of the 
tneans our Heavenly Father has given us, and my 
study shall be to preserve it by a mode of treatment 
adapted to its nature and constitution, for ^ a penny 
saved is two pence earned.' I shall require no more 
Igbor of you than you are able to perform. When 
jrou are indisposed you will lie down and rest, or 
move with the most prudent moderation until your 
cheerfulness is restored ; when you are well, you will 
of course be more active, so that I shall expect your 
feelings to regulate your motion, qualified as they 
should be, by remembering that your time is not your 
own, and that you owe to me all the service you can 
^render without injury to yourself, and also by remem- 
t3ering that the faithful servant shall in the end 



i 
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receive a reward accordii^ to his works, and the 
fidelity with which he has served those who have a 
just right to rale over him.' 

John is now one of the wealthiest men of his 
county; his servants look cheerful and happy; his 
horses are always in full flesh. Old Jack's helid is 
as white as the great staple he has been all his life 
producing, yet he still tends the mill, feeds the hogs 
and horses, and has twenty or thirty barrels of com 
to sell to his master in the fall of the year. Old 
Buck is as gay, and looks nearly as well as he did 
twenty years ago, and in consideration of his long 
and faithful services he is fed regularly three times a 
day on hominy, having entirely worn out his teeth in 
eating corn. 

My friend seemed readily to see the points of 
contrast in this history of William and John, and 
after a few moments, during which he appeared to be 
absorbed in melancholy reflection, he replied, "I 
should like to have a farther conversation with yon 
on the subject." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Toward nightfall we began to be solicitous about 
our valuable freight. It was, however, somewhat in 
the night when the rumbling of wheels was heard up 
the road, accompanied by the persuasive balderdash 
of old Joe, as his shillalah crashed across the back 
of his exhausted team. We soon after discerned the 
huge mass approaching, to the infinite delight of the 
whole family, white and black, who were now 
gazing from one point or another at the imposing 
spectacle. For my own part, notwithstanding my 
curiosity and my desire that my wife should be 
pleased, I could not help being amused at seeing 
old Joe's head six or eight feet in advance of the 
geat intended for Ibe driver. He was riding old 
Dobbin, in order (as he said), to be close to Talley- 
rand, whom he had to be constantly whipping to 
make him draw. He informed us briefly, that Tal- 
leyrand had refused to pull at the first creek he came 
to, and that by his contrariness, he soon so spoiled old 
Dobbin, that neither of them would pull, and that 
after worrying with them about an hour, and break- 
ing one of his swingletrees, he was compelled to ask 
the assistance of a passing wagoner in getting out 
of the sand, and that he had subsequentfy stalled at 
every hill he had come to. 

10 
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" Yes, just as I expected,'' exclaimed my wife, as 
soon as we had raised the canvas covering that had 
been thrown over the carriage by the careful mer- 
chant at the river, " I expected you to get some old 
thing or other, that had been out of fashion for ten 
years ; just see what a low flat thing this is ; why 
it is almost flat on the axletrees, like a wagon-body, 
instead of being swung up, like other carriages, on 
leather springs.'* 

I began now to be alarmed myself, for it did not 
look to me like the carriage I had seen, although I 
could not for my life have told where the difference 
lay, and as soon as my wife complained of its being 
too low, I saw at once that she was right. " Well, 
well," said I, " this is really astonishing, I wrote for a 
fashionable family carriage, and I know our merchant 
is a judge of such things, and Iftannot imagine why 
he has sent us one of this construction." 

" Imagine," returned my wife, " I can ima^ne the 
reason very well ; you • wrote to him (I have no 
doubt), as you generally do, that you wanted a bar- 
gain — a bargain — that you wanted a fine carriage, but 
did not want to pay for it. I have no doubt sir, this 
is the way you wrote, and you have got your bargain ; 
yes, and you may enjoy it, for I had as soon ride in 
a carryall s^t once." 

" I must acknowledge, my dear," said I ," that this 
is more than I expected, but come, here is a letter 
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from the commission merchant himself, we will hear 
what he has to say in regard to it." I opened and 
read as follows : — 

" Mr. B., — ^Deab Sib. — ^I have taken great pains in the selection 
of. a carriage for you, which goes up to-day by the Packet, and I 
bope you and Mrs. B. will be pleased with it. You will observe 
that it is a new style. It is all the fashiixi here, and wiU soon 
eome into general use. It rests on elliptical steel i^rings, instead 
of the old-fashioned leather springs, and is greatly preferaUe, not 
only on account of its convenience, but also <m account of its 
greater safety and durability. I procured the assistance of one of 
our most fashionable citisens in the selection, and can assure you 
that it is the very latest and best manufacture. 

" Very BeepeetfuUy yours, R. R." 

. I now caused the cover to be entirely removed and 
the pine torches to be mended up, and standing off at 
a little distance that I might have a correct view of 
its outline, I began to imagine it was quite an im- 
provement, sure enough, upon the old fashion. ^* My 
dear," said I, <' I think, if you will stand off a little, 
you will admire it." 

^< Stand off," said she, ^' I think we ought to stand 
up to a thing if we want to see it ; but I have seen 
enough of this," she continued, slamming the doors 
and turning toward the house, " it is the ugliest thing 
I ever saw." 

^^ I think it is very handsome. Ma," said Clara alod 
James, both at once. 

"Shut your mouths, you impudent brats, yo>\% 
what Aoyou know about a carriage? "Do ^ovxNXvwii*. 
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I don't know what I am talking about?* I know it 
looks more like a terrapin thaii a carriage, and I 
should be ashamed to ride in it, for I know everybody 
in the country would laugh at it. I wish R. had it 
himself.'* 

For my own part, the more I examined it, the 
better I liked it ; I saw that by hanging the body low, 
the danger of upsetting was in a great measure obvia- 
ted ; that having less freedom to swing about, it 
would not be so likely to cause vertigo in those who 
rode in it ; that it would probably run lighter from 
being more steady, and that the spring* were neces- 
sarily more durable than the common kind, inas- 
much as steel was more durable than leather, and 
had I not been afraid to mention the subject again, I 
should have pointed out these advantages to my wife. 

We now retired to rest for the night, but with 
what different Jfeelings; my wife with sensations of 
indignant pride and mortification at the disappoint- 
ment she had experienced, and I with the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude, which (with my face toward 
Heaven), I fervently acknowledged, not only for the 
extraordinary convenience I had been enabled fo 
purchase for my family, but also for the signal manner 
in which my merchant (without my instructions), had 
been guided in making so judicious and advantageous 
a selection for me. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

It has ever appeared to me, that when our hopes 
and aspirations are the highest, our greatest reverses 
and disappointments are at hand, as if to correct our 
ambition or punish our pride ; and consequently that 
he who would enjoy an even and uninterrupted life, 
must never raise his calculations to an imaginary 
point, or expect that the future will transcend, in any 
very great degree, the stem realities of the present, or 
the sober recollections of the past. He should rather 
think of the many difficulties and misfortunes from 
which he has been preserved, and thus regard himself 
as justly indebted to Providence, who may at any 
moment draw upon him for his arrearages. By thus 
fortifying our minds, we shall be at least, better able 
to ward off unavoidable calamities, or mitigate their 
severity, and what is still more, we shall in this way 
certainly, be more likely to propitiate the sovereign 
power, and escape, as far as may be consistent with 
our own happiness, the evils and afflictions which we 
daily see visited upon the heedless and unconfiding. 

A few weeks after the important event related in the 
previous chapter, and just as my wife was starting on 
a visit in her new carriage, which she had now ascer- 
tained was entirely fashionable, the following was 
handed to me by a gentleman who immediately took 
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his leave. It was from an attorney-at-law, resident 
at the capital of the state, and read as follows : — 

" Ma. B., — Sib. — Ob looking over some old files of papers in the 
Clerk's office of our Chancery Court, as agent for my worthy clioit, 
Hardy Worrywell, Esq., I find your name as surety on an injunc- 
tion bond, for one J. Winston, in the sum of $5,000, dated October, 
1830. This bond, although it now amounts to about double this 
sum, will not be sufficient to cover the debt and costs it was origi- 
nally designed to secure. I am requested by said Worrywell to 
inform you that a speedy settlement and liquidation of your bond 
will alone save you from the heavy expenses of a worse than useless 
lawsuit. Very RespectftUly, etc., 

*' S. DUMAX." 

I did not now communicate this sad intelligence to 
my wife, for I did not wish to mar the pleasure of 
her fifst drive, and, indeed, I did not know but that 
it would be the last, for so reduced was the price of 
our great staple, and so great was the difficulty of 
getting money, ^that I was afraid our carriage, as well 
as a large proportion of our personal property, would 
have to be sacrificed. 

I was sorely perplexed during the day, as may 
well be supposed, and I felt anxious for the return of 
my family, that I might have their sympathy, and 
hear what they had to say ; about sunset, I therefore 
began to listen for the rumbling of carriage-wheels 
along the rough road they had gone in the morning ; 
but in this I was disappointed ; I was amused, how- 
ever, to see my wife returning on foot, with the 
youngest child in her arms, and tYi^ t^^V., ^^^\\. 'vith a 
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bundle, following at unequal distances in her rear, 
while one was crying at being left behind. 

y It is of no use/' said she, as soon as she was 
near enough for me to hear her, ^^ for me to think of 
getting away from home, and if I keep my senses, I 
do not think I shall try it again, shortly." 

" My dear," said I, " what Jias happened ?" 

** Nothing, sir," said^ she, " but what you might 
have expected ; you knew Talleyrand would not pull 
a pound, for I heard old Joe tell you, and here we 
have been at work for two hours at the creek and the 
horses will not pull the empty carriage up the hill ; 
but I have no doubt, sir," she continued, " you are 
very willing that I 'should stay at home, and never 
see anything nor anybody, at all; — ^yes, and you 
shall be gratified to your heart's content." 

"My dear," I replied, "I thought, Talleyrand 
was the safest for yon and the children, particularly 
when I could not be along myself." 

" Well, sir, he is safe enough. He saves himself, 
and you will find him and old Joe safe in the creek^ 
nor will they get here to-night, without another 
horse." 

" Will Dobbin pull himself?" my dear, said I. 

" To be sure he will, if he had a horse to pull with 
him ; he never refused to pull in his life ; there is no 
better horse on earth than Dobbin." 

" Well, my dear," said I, " I will try and match 
him^ as soon as 1 go to Natchez.^^ 
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" No," said she, " the best thing will be for me to 
stay at home, and never go anywhere, and not put 
you to the expense of buying a horse just for me ;" 
and with this she walked on toward the house, while 
I commenced the most active preparations for the 
relief of old Joe, forgetting entirely, for the time, the 
weightier matter, that had disturbed my mind during 
the day. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" My dear," said I, " after supper was over, and 
all quiet, " I have received the most unpleasant in- 
telligence." 

" What ! is any body dead ?" said she. 

"Not that I know of," said I, "although I have 
no doubt, and indeed, it is a melancholy thought, that 
hundreds of our fellow-beings daily experience this 
unalterable decree of our Maker ; some, perhaps, at 
this very moment, are gasping in the last agonies of 
mortal dissolution, while we are distinguished with 
the inestimable blessings of health and comfort, and I 
have often thought," — 

" My dear Charles," interrupted she, ** do tell me 
what bad news you have received ?" 

" I will most certainly tell you, my dear," 8aid I, 
" for this was my intention in addressing you, yet I 
am not so certain that we ought to count it bad news, 
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inasmuch as many things happen to the faithful, to 
test their confidence, or increase their dependence, 
and often to punish them for some venial transgres- 
sion, which, but for fear of such punishment, they 
might be too ready to indulge in, and I think, I have 
myself,, experienced " — 

^^ Just tell me, sir, what it is, and I shall endeavor 
to be satisfied." 

** Do you recollect, my dear, that a few months after 
'we were married (about seventeen years ago), that a 
young man came to my mother's with a blank bond, 
which his father desired me to sign as security ?" 

** Most certainly I do," said she, " for I never for- 
got it, and I have dreamed about it since, and you 
have at last, got it to pay (no doubt). Lord have 
mercy upon us ; what did you ever sign that bond 
for? we shall be ruined; how much is it for?" 

'^ About $5000, and the interest will make it a little 
over double," 

*• Mr. B.," said she, "you are certainly the most 
extraordinary man I ever heard of in my life ; to 
think that you would sign a bond for a man that you 
]&new was broke, and not know any more than the . 
man in the moon about it, nor how much it was for ; I 
never heard, in all my life, of such a spot of work." 

" My dear," said I, " do you not recollect, that I 
mentioned it to you, and you made no objection ; it 
was my impression at the time, lYval tcv^ XvicyX^^ 
imljr extend&i to the costs of the cl[ian.ceTy-m\\.^Ni^\dBL 
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you know, I paid long since ; I was so informed by 
the young man who brought me the bond, who (no 
doubt), so thought, and by his father, who spoke to 
me previously about it, who was also of this im- 
pression." 

" I am astonished that you would act on impres- 
sions, in such a matter as this,'' said she, ^^ I was 
nothing but a girl ; what was the use of asking me?" 

" Your remarks are but too just, my dear," said 1, 
" but you know that I was but a boy myself, barely 
twenty-one and had but little knowledge of legal 
obligations ; I would not now act so imprudently." I 
now saw from my wife's subdued tone and pale 
countenance that despair had taken possession of her 
breast, and I proceeded, " after all my dear, we have 
reason to rejoice that it is no worse, for after dispos- 
ing of our carriage, and as many of our servants as 
will be necessary to pay this debt, we shall still 
have more left than we had to commence the world 
with; and I feel assured that the same system of 
natural and uniform management, which I have so 
steadily pursued, would still be entirely sufficient to 
restore our losses in a few years. How many impru- 
dent persons," said I, " do we almost daily hear of, 
who have been at once reduced from affluence to 
poverty, by acts of folly similar to mine ; but we shall, 
in the very worst event of our trivial misfortunes, be 
above want." I now discovered that both Clara and 
my wife were crying, Clara at the idea of parting 
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with the servants (the most of whom we had raised), 
and my wife from other considerations, and feeling 
it my ^uty, if possible, to console them, I proceeded : 
** Indeed,^* said I, " I cannot for my life determine 
whether it would not redound to my advantage to 
have our estate somewhat diminished, for I have dis- 
covered, of late, that by enlarging our possessions, I 
only multiply my troubles without at all increasing 
my happiness. If this be the tendency of our ac- 
cumulations, they are not only superfluous, but we 
should be, perhaps, better off without them. Again, 
when I reflect," said I, "that I am verging on twoscore, 
and consequently becoming daily less and less capa- 
ble of managing a large business, while all my child- 
ren are too young to afford me any assistance, I 
almost begin to conclude this is one of those provi- 
dential events which, in the course of my life, have 
80 often appeared like special messengers, to relieve 
my mind from embarrassment, or guard me from 
fitture difficulties." I was about to proceed, when I 
discovered that my last remarks had aroused my wife, 
who was now about to reply. She began to be ap- 
prehensive that I would submit without resistance, to 
the enforcement of this unrighteous claim. 

" Mr. B.," said she, " there are a great many other 
better ways of disposing of any surplus property we 
may be blessed with, than, by paying it to those 
who have no just right to it, and have never worked 
a day for it. We can easily convert our servants 
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into money, which we can deposit with the brokers 
or the banks, for the benefit of our children.'' 

" I by no means intended, my dear," said I, " to 
yield without an effort; for I do not feel that it would 
be just for me to pay this debt, not having intended 
to become responsible for anything more than the 
costs; beside," said I, ^Uhe obligee has not acted in 
the spirit of the contract, by delaying so long to no- 
tify me of the failure of my principal ; I shall, in the 
first place, offer a compromise, which, under all the 
circumstances, I trust I shall be able to effect with 
the holder of my bond; should I however, fail in 
this amicable mode of adjustment, I shall make the 
best defense I can, pleading my^outh and inex- 
perience, before a jury of my countrymen. But my 
chief reliance throughout, my dear, must be upon my 
Heavenly Father, who has, down to the present 
moment, guarded our interest with more than parental 
vigilance. He will (as I verily believe), so direct 
the issue of this case that justice will be done to all, 
and we shall be satisfied with the final settlement." 

What was my surprise, early the following morn- 
ing, on looking over S. Dumax's letter, to find that 
instead of $5,000, the figures being so blended and 
blurred over, that I had mistaken the mark for dollars 
as a cipher, thus making three ciphers instead of two. 
I was most anxious to communicate this discovery to 
my wife, who had been so unhappy on this account, 
but as she had now fallen into a sound sleep, I did not 
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Tb her, I however, showed the letter to Clara 
James, both of whom saw at once the mistake 
d made in the letter ; Clara was so delighted, 
she ran and waked her mother, and after telling 
i^n to the kitchen, to inform the servants, in 
r that we might all rejoice together. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

is strange how readily the mind accommodates 

to the circumstances by which we are snr- 
led, or fortifies itself against the effects of those 

and misfortunes from which no human being 
ilaim exemption. We soon become reconciled 
e most disastrous events, and at last even look 

them with approbation, supposing they have 
ened to us for our advantage. Before I lay 
I on that night, I had made arrangements in 
wn mind, for paying $10,000, at the following 
ary. I had the tract of land from which I had 
Ltly moved, and which I could easily sell for 
DO ; I could spare $1,000, after paying my cur- 
expenses, from my crop on hand, and the ba- 
, 1 knew, I could borrow on my next crop. In* 

so complete and satisfactory was this adjust- 
in my own mind, that I was somewhat confused 
disappointed at finding, the next morning, that 
ftlculations were all frustrated. 
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"Is it possible,'^ said my wife, who now came 
running to the door, with her dress hanging on one 
shoulder, "that you are so much mistaken? Let 
me see the letter. Well, Mr. B., you need never 
say again there is nothing in dreams, for I haire just 
dreamed that an angel gave you a purse of gold, and 
it is all out." 

" I have, indeed, my dear," said I, " made men- 
tally, during the night, about $9,000, but I cannot see 
that an angel has had any hand in it, it being merely 
an oversight of my own, and partly attributable to 
my defective vision." 

" Well, indeed, my husband," said she, " indeed, 
we have occasion for rejoicing, for never since we 
were married, has my mind been so much per- 
plexed." 

" We should indeed, be very thankfiil, my dear," 
said I, "and we shall have additional reason for 
gratitude should I be so fortunate as to make a com- 
promise for even less than $1,000, which we ought 
now to be willing to pay." 

" I have but little hope of any favor," said she, 
" from the character of old Worry well, yet, I am 
happy to find we shall get off so well, and that we 
shall still be able to maintain our place among the 
families called upper-tens, who are now beginning to 
give tone to public manners, and public sentiment." 

" We shall indeed, my dear," said I, " be able, 
with the continued Uessingj^ ot PioNV^xtK^^ V^ \36^ 
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our stand among them, and even to surpass them ; 
we have at this time five children , my brother's son, 
who will hereafter be considered a member of our 
family, will make six, and if (as seems to me perfectly 
reasonable), we shall be allowed to count ourselves, 
we have already eight, with a good prospect. If we 
shall wisely improve our time, and properly direct the 
youthful minds and morals of our children, we shall 
in the end be able (if not to control public sentiment), 
at least to modify and improve it; we shall thus 
exercise our proper influence over the minds and 
manners, if not of the present, at least of future gene- 
rations." 

" Mr. B.," said she, " have you indeed been so 
indifferent to the obvious signs of the times, as not to 
have observed that certain families among us, are 
beginning to associate together, to the exclusion of 
the other less fashionable and less pretending classes 
of people ?" 

" I have, indeed, discovered, my dear," said I, 
" that certain persons are more intellectual as well 
as more virtuous than others, and also that they 
exercise a controlling influence over the vain, the 
uneducated and the profligate; I cannot however 
imagine, that this state of society is at all wrong or 
unnatural, for mind must ever govern matter, and 
virtue obtain the ascendency over vice.'* 

" I perceive, sir,'' said she, " you do not still uad^t- 
staud J2?^." 
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" I will wait with pleasure then, my dear,*' said I, 
"for your explanation.*^ 

" I intended to say,'* said she, " that society about 
here is beginning to settle down into distinct classes 
or castes (if you please), the highest of all being 
called the upper-tens, among whom I might mention 
some even of our own relations." 

" I am glad, my dear," I replied, "that I now un- 
derstand you, for I have no doubt, although I have 
not observed the operations you speak of, that the 
fatal leaven of aristocracy is already beginning to 
work ; it seems to me to be the inevitable tendency 
of the human mind, to pay homage to wealth and 
to deify those attributes or advantages in others, 
which we do not possess ourselves, while the favorite 
of fortune, is equally prone to admit the flattery, or 
arrogate the respect, he sees voluntarily tendered to 
him. I hope however, my dear, we shall never so 
far forget ourselves as to be deluded into the pursuit 
of such factitious distinctions ; this high position is 
particularly dangerous; it not only excites against 
the proud occupant, envy, jealousy, strife and other 
of the base passions, but resting, as it does, on merely 
adventitious circumstances, its duration is uncertain 
/ and disaster ruinous. Solomon tells us, that ^ pride 
goes before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
, a fall,' and as history shows us, that aristocracy has 
I ever proved the bane of republican governments, so 
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likewise will it destroy the good order of society, and 
the happiness of individuals." 



CHAPTER XXXVIli. 

On the following morning I wrote to my obligee as 
follows : — 

To Mr. Hardt Worrfw^ell. — ^Dear Sir. — I have just received a 
letter from yofr attorney, Skillful Dumaz, Esq., in which he 
informs me, you hold my bond as surety for one Winston, ftwr 
the sum of $5,000, f(»feited about fifteen years ago ; probably 
amounting at this time to double this sum, which he informs me I 
am promptly required to pay. In appealing to your magnanimity, 
sir, for a favorable consideration of the peculiar circumstances of 
this case, I am at a loss how to address you ; I will take the 
liberf y, however, of stating the facts, and leave everything else to . 
your own sense of propriety. I was very young, sir, when I exe- 
cuted this bond, then a mere carte-blanche, to be afterward 
filled up ad libitum, without my knowledge. I was informed by 
said Winston, that my liability extended only to the costs of the suit 
in Chancery, and subscribed the bond under this impression. I 
paid the costs about twelve years since, and you, sir, will be able 
to judge of my astonishment, when I received Mr. Dumax's 
letter, to find I was liable for the whole amount in contreversy, as 
well as the interest for seventeen years. Under the hardships of 
this case, sir, I would respectfully beg leave to suggest, that about 
$500 would be an equitable adjustment of this matter between us. 
I cannot but suffer myself to hope, sir, that when you reflect upon 
the justice of Winston's defense, who would (no doubt), have 
succeeded, had he lived to prosecute it, as well as upon the almost 
nnprecedent^ delay in reviving this bond, by which it is uov 
* entirely out of my power to recover the money feom "^Vfi-^fii^ ^ 
estate, j^ou will feel that the above proffeied. ooisi'^xo'ax\&^\&'c&3^^ 
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irith tho moBt sincere desire for ao honorable settlement: should I 
be 80 fortunate, sir, as to meet your approbation in the above sug- 
gestion, the money shall be forthwith remitted in any way it may 
please you, sir, to direct, while I shall acknowledge myself indebted 
to your liberality, for so amicable and gentlemanly a disposition, 
of what might otherwise be troublesome and disagreeable to us 
both. 
"I have the hionor to be, sir, yours very respectfdlly, 

" Chabudb BsooidifBACK,'' 

"Pa," said Clara the next evening, as she saw we 
were all cheerful, " I would like to hear some more 
of your poetry about the old place." 

"Yes," said James, "and to-morrow night, I 
want you to tell me another story." 

"Well, my children," said I, "you shall always 
be gratified in whatever desire is reasonable, and espe- 
cially in your desires for knowledge ; for this is what 
will make you wise and good. Children should be 
always attentive to the experience of age, for if our 
maxims shall sometimes appear too stringent for the 
playful levity of their unsuspecting minds, or our 
admonition too grave for the vigorous flow of their 
youthful spirits, yet, as they grow up and mix with 
the world, they will be compelled to acknowledge, 
(and perhaps with pain to themselves), the stem 
reality of the one, and to appreciate when it may be 
too lata, the honest sincerity of the other. But we 
will now proceed with the versified story of my youth- 
ful ajqglii^s." 



b -, 
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THE FISHING. 

Popland IVe wound adown the brook, that rims tiiroagh jonder 

▼ale. 
With fishing angle in mj hand, or trap to catch the quail. 
Followed fall dose upon its banks, meandering with the tide. 
Then jumped Ulnff down through roots and cane, quite to the 

water's side. 
In my descent heard angry hiss, or seen the well-known coil. 
Disturbed by sudden onset moved, and with foul venom boil ; 
Then softly glide into the stream, and quickly disappear. 
To raise lAn snaky head again, in some thick brushwood near. 
"B&ee We have stood in aspect fierce, as silent as the dead. 
He could not stretch out to my heel, nor could I reach his head. 
Yet strange, so charmed with his bright crest, and still more 

brilliant eye, 
I felt enchanted to that spot, and did not wish to fly. 
Till I had slain my enemy, or with my fishing-pole. 
Had broke the 8^11 that held me there, and chased him to hit 

hole ; 
And now I took me to my sport, to catch the finny tribe, . 
With more deceit and false pretense, than candw can describe. 
Such double dealings with our race, would God's sure vengeanoe 

move. 
Make fools of men, and knaves of fools, and men like devilt 

prove. 
Just where the eddy circling round, commingles with the stream, 
I threw with skill my treacherous ho(^, that might a reptile seem. 
Then plying well my taper rod, with tell-tale buoy erect, 
I could the faintest nibble feel, the slightest move detect ; 
I trolled it round in mazes wide, until I saw it shake. 
Saw my true feather twittered down, and ripples round it break. 
Then made pretense to draw it off, and cheat my victim quite. 
When down went cork and feather, all, away, full out of 'sight ; 
And now I had, with studied art, secured my belploM ^t«^ « 
WJu'cIi qmak: witbjqyfal haMb9 1 fbreod^ to Me UmUji^Xi q1 i^» 
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Then saw him flounder on the beach, with mortal effdrts vain. 
Gasping for breath and struggling still, the liquid tide to gain ; 
Yet I did not, as many do, confine him to the land, 
■To br«£^e his last in the bright sun upon the scorching sand. 
His gills I pierced with a long string, and tied him in the deep. 
That, thus, I might preserve his life, and make his body keep. 
Kow in some far receding cove, which roots and logs confine, 
J threw with steady hand and true, my well-poiaed silken line. 
For now for higher prize I played, the monarch of the brook;, 
Who oft deceived, had deep retired to this entangled nook, 
Where he might lie secure from storms, and from the mortal 

strife. 
He d^ly witnessed frmn false man, who planned agaiott his life. 
Long time I stood with patience, firm, to watch my faithful buoy. 
And wondered that my tempting worm, could not his age decoy ; 
Tet longer still, he well surveyed the oft delusive hook, 
While not a ripple stirred above, that could my cork have shook. 
But when my snare, concealed with care in food that he loved 

best. 
Had been quiescent for an hour, and still lay still at rest. 
Subdued by hunger, nature's law, or yielding to his fate. 
He struck ah^, and. at one dart, ingulfed the fatal bait ; 
And now the deep he artful plowed, himself in roots to twine, 
And instant, with resistless speed, had run out half the line ; 
Myself, more artful, gave him line, forward or round to wheel, 
Kesisting Just with force enough, his flyipg weight to feel; 
Till quite exhausted by his race, and yielding to my hand. 
My noble prize I soon. perceived, lie bleeding on the land. 
Perhaps, in some round tranquil pool, with smooth transparent 

face, 
I took the tyrant of f^e creek, and terror of the place. 
Drawn by my struggling minnow, quick at one fierce desp'rate 

.bout. 
My hook was swallowed, and out came the red-mouthed sanguine 

trout : 
S[e (cruel monster), feeds his maw with, others of his race. 
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Where he locates no fish, can live. Bare his voracious line, 
And mortal strife and carnage fierce, his rabid life define. 
Bnt now fJie day had worn away, and my string grown complete, 
I turned me home with weary step, to hnnt more solid meat, 
For all my skill, successful crowned, coold not my hanger stay, 
Kor all the trophies of my art, sustain me for a day. 
So some lone miser, who for years, has heaped his paltry pelf» 
Borne hunger, tiiirst, and pinching want, to g^tify himself. 
Finds out at last that something more his nat'ral instincts ontTB, 
To soothe the anguish of his breast, or fit him for the graye. 
Sees piles on burnished piles arise of his refulgent gold. 
Unable to repress those pangs, that tell he's growing old. 

I could scarcely help laughing at the intense inter- 
est with which both Clara and James listened to the 
recital of my early piscatorial adventures, and indeed, 
I cannot, myself, recall them to mind, without the 
most thrilling sensations. 

<^ Pa," said Clara, ^^did you iish in the little creek 
where brother and I fish now?" ^ 

" The very same, my dear," said I, ** yet the fish 
are not now half so abundant as they were then. I 
think it likely the trout have so multiplied as to de- 
stroy them, for I find more of the latter in the creek 
than I used to do." 

"I see," said Clara, "another division of your 
poem and as it is short, I should like to hear it to- 
night." 

" Very well," said I, " you shall have my reflec- 
tions," and I proceeded to read as follows :— - 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Popland, with heedless rapture mored, IVe sooimd thj fields and 

plains. 
Hare seen them scorched, with Sol's bright beams, or .drenched 

by copious rains, 
Have seen their richest garniture, in yemal tide displayed 
Then seen them in the summer months, with deeper green 

arrayed ; 

Have seen them in their golden dress, with hazy mantle round. 

Then seen them in their copper hue, bo like their under ground, 

Have seen them all one silver sheet, of livery white and gay. 

That kissed the sun's obtrusive glance, then ran in tears away ; 

IVe. seen the faithful African, lean o'er his shining shear. 

With goad or lash, and gee, wo, haw, to urge the cumbrous steer. 

Have wrought myself with plow or hoe, or dropped the embryo 
grain. 

Then seen it in its changes all, produce itself again ; 

Have worked the cotton, tedious thing, and played my humble 

part, 
To feed our &tted merchantmen, and crowd our crowded mart, 
For while the farmer stirs his ground, with patient, honest zeal» 
He sees the produce of his hands, support the public weal. 
Sees every other interest, with his own rise or fall. 
And one unvarying sympathy, pervade and link them all ; 
He sees the merchant's gainful trade, spring up at his command, 
And commerce with her thousand sails, to serve his wants expand, 
Sees every craft, inventive art has wrought with dext'rous skill. 
Like puppets in a mimic dance, obedient to his will. 
Sees villas into hamlets grow, and towns to cities rise. 
Till glittering domes and steeples grand, almost attempt the 

skies. 
And while blind folly struts around, or mad ambition raves. 
He sees their proudest votaries, among his veriest slaves. 
Sees clergymen and statesmen too, fed from his bounteous store. 
Doctors and lawyers lordlings grown, dependents at his door; 
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Thus some fat fiddler in his nook, ensconced from public Ticrw, 
DriTing his bow across his strings, with ear refined and true, 
Sees numerous tricks performed all round with wonder-wCirklog 

skill, 
Kow slow, now fast, just as he plays, and stop just at his will. 
Sees happiness and mirthful joj, pervade each buoyant heart, 
And kings and queens in stately pride, dance to his humble art, 

"Pa," said James, "it is yet quite early, will you 
not favor us with the story of a gambler, you pro- 
mised me some time ago?" 

" Yes, my son," said I, " and I hope you will prodt 
by the instructive lesson it contains, for next to drunk- 
enness, with which it is nearly allied, gambling is a 
vice most destructive to human happiness. It associ- 
ates in its train almost every species of debauchery and 
licentiousness, while it consumes the substance of 
our daily earnings, and beggars those it may be our 
duty to support and protect ; nor does its influence 
stop here. It is a violation of the moral law of God, 
as well as of the municipal law of society, and as 
certain as the wretched gambler will at last receive 
the reward due to his offenses in the present life, so 
will he have to answer for his crimes in the ^at day 
of final accounts. We will now have the story.** 

MARLOW AGAINST HIMSBLP. 

Marlow had planted successfully, for two or three 
years, and having paid all his debts, he found he 
should have about $300, at the eud o( \.\v^ ^^"^^ 
which he could call his own, and VfYDAC^ lot oxff:^ 
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would be subject to his own control. This was too 
much to lie idle, and it was too little to buy a nt^-ro 
with ; so that he was at a loss how to dispose of it so 
that it make him a good profit. While he was thus 
in doubt what he should do, he rode into town, and 
as he felt quite independent, he summoned his ac- 
quaintances around the bar of the inn to partake of 
his liberality, and celebrate his good fortune. As 
soon as their congratulations had a little subsided, 
and the potent beverage began to stimulate the brain, 
the whole mass moved in the direction of a secret 
chamber in the rear of the building, and Marlow, 
through curiosity, followed so close as to be admitted 
into the room. 

When he returned home in the evening, there was 
more than his usual cheerfulness visible on his coun- 
tenance, which his wife readily detected, as well as 
the uncommon animation of his voice and gestures;, 
and as soon as he was seated, she inquired of him 
the cause of his good humor. 

" My dear," said he, " quite a happy thought has 
struck my mind, and I have hurried home to com- 
municate it to you, knowing that you share my hap- 
piness in all things, and rejoice with me in all my 
schemes for our mutual welfare. I have a little 
money, you know, but I have worked very hard for 
it — ^too hard indeed. I have hardly done with one 
crop before the season arrives for commencing 
gather; and I have to puslo. a\\ l\u& Wvcvie^^ot \ ^q\^^ 
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not clear expenses. I have otlen heard it said, that 
one half of the world is supported by the other, and 
I really believe it ; that is, without hard work, and I 
cannot see any good reason why we may not join 
this privileged class, and get clear of the toil and 
trouble I have so patiently to endure from one year's 
end to the other. I have this day seen how it 
is^ that so many men always have money in their 
pockets, and are never seen at any regular employ- 
ment. There's Ned Flummergass, the old bailiff, and 
Pence Dobson, the deputy, both men of note ; then 
there's Bill Little John, as they call him, and John 
Scroggins, and Dick Pennyworth, all of whom dress 
better than any men in town, live at the tavern, 
where they get the best, are foremost at all the races, 
balls, and amusements of the day. They also appear 
to be as much respected as other men; they talk about 
politics with the squire, and go to church on Sunday, 
where they generally pay good attention, and always 
have something to say about the preacher. Now 
this, my dear, is a discovery wjiich I have just acci- 
dentally made, and I think you will acknowledge my 
sagacity when I assure you that I know the secret of 
their prosperity, and that they are emphatically sub- 
sisting by their wits." 

" I should be pleased, Mr. Marlow," replied his 
wife, " to see you freed from the cares and anxieties 
we experience in making a living in the vf^.^ ^^ 
io, as well as I sbould like, to be tie^ ixo\xv ^ickfei 
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constant drudgery of my household business, and ihe 
stern necessity I am under, of practicing the cloaat 
economy in eating and ^ dressing; but my father. al* 
ways told me that industry and frugality were inse- 
parably connected with our prosperity, as well as our 
happiness. I am, however, well pleased that your 
penetration has enabled you to discover a better 
method of accomplishing the grand ends of our exist- 
ence, and as I have ever taught myself to submit to 
your better judgment, you may expect that I will 
afford you the same cordial co-operation that has 
marked my conduct heretofore. I- only desire yoo 
will tell me what lucky star has ap^ared above our 
horizon so suddenly, and how you expect to male 
as much money without labor, as we now make bf 
our little crop?" 

" I will tell you in a few words," said Marlov, 
" I can win it; yes, I can win as much in two weeks 
as we make now in one year, and more too. Nothing 
is easier, and this is the way these fellows get along 
with so little trouble, that I mentioned a while ago. 
They have a back-room at the tavern, one at Swal* 
lows' grocery, and another at Trickun's stables, 
where they play cards for money ; and one may win 
$100, in less time than we have been talking about 
it. All that is necessary, is just to understand your 
game well, and be lucky at drawing, for as to money, 
they do not seem to cate mwc\i ^.Vio>\\. \\.. I saw more 
ta4ay^ than I have Be^u tot ^n^ ^«sa^^vw^Q^«wi!(«.\ 
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IV there passed from hand to hand, as carelessly as 
Muzzle throws down his dimes to the barkeeper for 
lis glass of grog. Now, you know, Clarinda, I play 
, . good game, for I must do you the justice to say, 
hat bat few can hold a hand with you. You beat 
Boshrod on a fair trial of skill, and won the silver 
himble of Grizsle, yet, you know, I could always 
nake seven on you and give you the deal, while 
rou railed out all the time against my extraordinary 
nek. But facts, my dear, speak for themselves ; and 
lere are two eagles which I won in a few minutes, 
knd which you can keep as an Earnest of what you 
nay calculate on when I get fairly at the business." 
Early on the following morning, Saturday, Mario w 
tarted off to town, taking $100 in his pocket, which 
te had no doubt he could double before night ; his 
irife throwing her old shoe at him as he left the 
LOUse, in order, as the old saying is, to give him 
;ood luck. When he arrived, he set about collecting 
tis merry companions, and after whetting his courage 
Dthe anteroom, was soon shuffling and cutting the 
dctorial gentry, as it he had been bred to the pro- 
ession. But Marlow had to play at a new kind of 
rame, one in which his former skill was of no use to 
lim ; for instead of playing out his cards as he had 
klways done, he had to exercise his ingenuity in 
naking his bets, after which the hands were opened, 
he best one taking the money. He vja.'a&c^Vo.Y^^'^ 
r Flummergass, whose Bwaggenn^ wc dftwvs^ 
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him, and caused him to throw up his hand, after 
betting twenty-five dollars on it. He determined he 
would not again throw up a good hand; and on the 
next deal, having even a better hand than before, be 
encountered his old friend Scroggins, who beat him 
by having the ace, winning nearly all of his money. 
He was now much discouraged, but determined to 
risk the balance of his $100, on the next turn, and 
if he should be unfortunate, to withdraw from the 
game. His desperation, however, caused a reversal 
of his bad luck, for betting higher, and with more 
boldness on the next deal, both Dobson and Penny- 
worth took the alarm and threw up, and he won the 
largest stake before taken, being $140, which he 
complacently pocketed. He was thus in for a game 
that lasted till late at night ; now winner and now 
loser, just as his good or evil genius happened to 
preponderate. At dinner time he was so much win- 
ner, that he did not wish to rise, and at dark, he was 
so much behind, that he could not think of quitting, 
so that it was about two in the morning, when Mar- 
low crept silently into his wife's bed-chamber, his 
feverish brain still keeping up the dreadful stru^le 
between royal aces, valiant knights, and kings and 
queens in state, while he still could hear the ringing 
of silver on the table, and the delighted chuckle of 
the lucky gamester, as he transferred the glittering 
metal to his pocket. 
^^ Well, Mr. Marlow," 8aid\i\ftV\fe^^^i^\v^^ 
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coold sroQfle hini in the morning, '^ I suppose ycm 

were in good business last evening, as I know nothings 
else conid have kept you from home so late.'' 

" My dear,'' said Marlow, " I was not much — 
yes — hem — ^hem — I was a good deal interested, be- 
cause I learned a great deal of human-nature, which 
you know, my dear, is always of service to us, and 
what is of more importance, I am certain, if I could 
estimate my experience last night in dollars and centSj 
it will be worth $500 to me in future." 

"How much did you win?" inquired Clarinda. 

•* I did not win anything, my dear, but I have now 
got into the run of these fellows, and I shall be able 
to turn my knowledge to account hereafter. I had 
at one time $326, on them, which I intended to give 
you, but growing bold by success, I staked it on a 
single deal, and lost." 

" Then you quit as you began," said Clarinda. 

*< Not exactly, I believe ; but I am well satisfied, 
as I now know all their tricks, and shall beat them 
with ease at our next sitting. Little John, my dear, 
is — is — I may be mistaken-^but he'll bear watching, 
at any rate. I shall certainly be keen enough for 
Flummergass and his empty boastings, without a pair 
in his hand, and as to Pence Dobson and Penny- 
worth, I can run them both with a fifty dollar bill, 
whenever the stake is worth taking. Scroggins is 
the only one that can play with me, and I can beat 
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him on a long set, for he is certain to get drunk after 
playing an hour or so. 

Marlow was restless during the whole of the fot 
lowing week, paying but little attention to business 
of any kind. He would sit for half a day at a time, 
playing with the most intense interest, by himself 
with a soiled pack of cards, which he had broii|^ 
with him from town, occasionally breaking out h 
spite of himself, into a self-satisfied sniggle, as one 
of his hands obtained some signal advantage over Ae 
other, or he saw, in his imagination, where an in- 
genious turn might have been taken on them both. 
If he saw his wife at leisure, he pressed her into the 
play, insisting on her taking a hand, although she did 
not understand the new game; and Mrs. Marlow 
was compelled to acknowledge that her husband 
seemed to know what he was about, and had im- 
proved very much in shuffling and dealing. 

Marlow rose early on Saturday morning, and taking 
the remaining $200 in his pocket, was soOn on hit 
way to town ; his wife still making use of her oU 
shoe, which she still supposed. was full of virtue. 
The most exciting and strenuous game soon com- 
menced. — Scroggins played better than usual, beating 
Marlow at the first deal, for ten dollars. Little John 
took a turn on him unbecoming a gentleman, and 
actually won twenty-three and a half dollars by the 
trick. • Dobson was mote IhAXL Vi^tcti^VS^^aod won nine 
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end a half dollars from him. Flummergass bet 
several times on nothing, but happening to draw a 
good hand) he too, won seventy-five dollars of 
Marlow ; and in trying to run Pennyworth, the next 
deal, without a pair in his hand, he lost the balance 
of the taOO, together with fifty dollars which he 
borrowed from a bystander. He was now exas- 
perated by disappointment, and maddened by a sense 
of his own folly and imprudence: but this only 
caused him to indulge more freely in stimulating 
drinks, until he became intoxicated, and still in the 
vain hope of recovering what he had lost, he again 
borrowed $300, the most of which he had lost, 
when about twelve o^clock at night, the game was 
raised, and he took his sad journey homeward. 
Mortified and irritated as Marlow was, he hated 
nothing so much as the severe scrutiny of his wife, 
and the confession he ought to make to her of his 
losses, so he did not intrude upon her at the late 
hour when he reached home, but stole into a distant 
part of the house, where he snored off the delirious 
otupor of his maudlin senses. 

" My dear Charles,'^ said his wife, early the next 
morning, ^^ I have been amused for some minutes, at 
the ideal game you have been carrying on in your 
sleep, and I could wait no longer for the history of 
your good fortune, for, judging from what I have 
heard, I have no doubt you have coiqa ooli&icyc^^Ss^as^ 
cooqueror ibis time*'^ 
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"My dear," said Marlow, "you are a sensible 
woman, and I need not fear to talk freely to you, 
which I could not do with every one of your sex. It 
is not to be expected that we shall be always suc- 
cessful in the outset of any enterprise ; were it other- 
wise, we should deserve but little credit for our per- 
severance, and I believe I have heard you remark, 
that the most inauspicious commencement, may be 
safely regarded as indicative of a fortunate result. I 
have, as yet, won nothing worth talking about, when 
I do, I shslil be sure to let my dear Clarinda partici- 
pate in liiy prosperity, and share my happiness. And 
how, my dear Clarinda^" said Marlow, *^ there is one 
thing I shall say to you, that it would not be prudent 
to say to any other ; these fellows I spoke to you 
about, who have the appearance of gentlemen, and 
talk like honest men, are I fear, a set of d — d — but 
forgive me, I will not swear — they are, to say the 
least of them, a clannish set of scurvy scoundrels, that 
would rob their great-grandfather of his last half- 
penny; and, if I am not mistaken, I shall be com- 
pelled to beat two or three of them till their own 
mothers would hardly — but no — God preserve me 
from such disgrace. I must try and govern my pas- 
sions, for I have yet a scheme by which I shall win 
all the money the rascals have, and this will be the 
most effectual punishment for such— ^such — such soul- 
}es8 pickpockets as they are.*' 
Bat Mrs. Marlow looked sw\(WiE\ *kfc\»sgi?8k\s^ 
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fear that her husband had engaged in a bad business^ 
and that the end might be still more disastrous than 
it had yet been, and she was about to speak, as 
Marlow continued. 

** Yes, my incomparable queen, I have invented 
a scheme which is infallible, and with which I can 
win all the cash the miserable crew can start, which, 
I am sorry to tell you, is barely worth winning. I 
should be ashamed to play unfairly with gentlemen, 
but the advantage I shall take cannot be considered 
anything more than a just defense against the iniqui- 
tons game they are trying to play on me. My plan 
consists in doubling the bet every time I lose, and as 
I shall be obliged to beat occasionally, it is clearly 
demonstrable, that I shall win the amount of my first 
stake, whenever I do so." 

*^ Is it not possible that you may be deceived, my 
dear Charles," said his wife, ^^ and be again unfor- 
tunate, as you have been?" 

" Impossible, utterly impossible, my dear," replied 
Marlow, " this principle would beat the world ; yes, 
it would force the last reluctant stake from the diabo- 
lical father of gamblers himself, if he had not too 
much sense to play against it. But I will soon con« 
vince you, my dear," said Marlow, " for your intelli- 
gence will detect the modus operandi at once." So 
calling for his cards, he began hurriedly to deal out 
to himself and wife, upon the foot of Vv\aVi^d^\«Xat^ 

lie bad dressed for breakfast, usiiig gc^itia o^ ^€r^ 
12 
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for dollars, to illustrate his principle. Five or ux 
deals satisfied Mrs. Marlow that her husband was 
correct, and as she had never suffered herself to ques- 
tion his superior judgment, she withdrew to attend to 
her more domestic affairs, thinking her husband was, 
truly, an extraordinary man, but not without some 
misgivings as to the final result of his wonderful 
invention. 

Owing to various reasons, Marlow did not return 
to town for six or eight weeks, during which time he 
almost entirely neglected his farm, being busily occu* 
pied in disposing of every surplus article about the 
place, for cash, in order to raise money enough to 
prosecute his new plan with vigor. He sold one of^ 
his best work-horses to a neighbor for sixty dollars ; 
sold twenty head of sheep, and his best milch cow to 
the butcher, at a low price, and also his new buggy, 
he sold to a peddler, and his gold watch to a jeweler, 
each at a less price than it cost him, alleging that 
they were of no use to him. In this way, he made 
up about one .hundred and eighty dollars, which, 
together with the remains of his last frolic, amounted 
to about $325. Being now prepared, he started off 
on the following Saturday morning to town, having 
first slipped the key of his wife's scrutoire and taken 
thence the two eagle pieces he had presented to her 
as the first fruits of his success. He was joyfully 
bailed by his former companions, who had combined 
for the purpose of defeaidxmi \um^ ^xA ^n^vq% Va& 
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money. Their gratification at finding him so weQ 
prepared to renew the game, was only equaled by 
his anticipations of the brilliant triumph that awaited 
his newly-discovered mathematical principle. After 
^ few boisterous congratulations and a social glass at 
the expense of the last fortunate winner, Marlow, and 
his ^^ blacklegged " companions again sought the 
little back room, and again the dreadfully exciting 
and perplexing game commenced. 

For a considerable time, Marlow was victorious, 
his new principle working admirably, and at dinner 
he was winner of $137,76, despite the wicked combi- 
nation against him; Dinner was no sooner over, 
than the game was resumed with more than usual 
spirit. Marlow, emboldened by his run of good luck, 
bet higher than ever, causing Dobson and Penny- 
worth ^' to take water " as he expressed it, at almost 
every deal ; silencing the empty boastings of Ned 
Flummergass, and even forcing the redoubtable 
Scroggins to throw up, when he himself had nothing in 
his hand on which to predicate a bet. But Marlow's 
companions were not thus to be cheated of their victim. 
Having been foiled in their first plan, they had at 
dinner devised another, which it was now time to put 
into execution,, The cards were accordingly dealt 
out by that pritice of jugglers, John Scroggins, who 
gave Marlow the highest hand the pack.of cards af- 
forded, throwing indifferent ones to himself and hU. 
brotbar conspirators. . The betting no^ oo\$aBft«ftRfc^* 
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Marlow, conscious of his advantage, displayed all bis 
ingenuity in drawing out his antagonists, till the stake 
was the largest that had ever before been contested for, 
and he could scarcely suppress a smile as he contem- 
plated the glittering pile he should soon call his own, 
and the power he still had of increasing its size. 

"Now, boys," said he, "here is (410,50 which 
is every cent myself or wife can start, the whole of 
it I bet on this hand,'' putting the same into a heap 
with the enormus pile in the center of the table, ^^ and 
I should like to see it covered — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

This was the signal agreed on. A pretended dis- 
pute was now raised round the board. Dobson 
swore he would take the life of Dick Pennyworth ; 
Little John cried "a false deal," while Scroggins 
jumped furiously at Flummergass, upsetting the table 
on Marlow, who sat dumb with horror, and paralyzed 
with amazement at the sudden and dreadfid tragedy 
before him. As soon as Marlow was overthrown, 
and the table with him, a scramble commenced for 
the money, but so great was Marlow's confusion and 
so unsuspicious was he of what was going on, that he 
did not recover one cent of the immense sum on the 
table, three-fourths of which he had contributed him- 
self. He supposed of course, the money would be 
replaced and the play resumed ; but he was now for 
the first time fully undeceived as to the character of 
his comrades. They declared the game at an end, 
sdU cursing and abusing eac\i o\][x^T)^n\v\^^^\&»^ 
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deadly weapons were drawn and presented, as if 
about to commence a mortal combat. 

Marlow now saw he had been the dupe of this 
wicked conspiracy. He sprang at Flummergass, who 
made directly for the door, and leaving a part of 
his coat in Marlow's hand succeeded in making his 
escape. Disappointed, he immediately turned to take 
vengeance on those who remained ; but to his aston- 
ishment) both Dobson and Pennyworth were just 
gliding from a window into the open air, at the im- 
minent risk of life and limb. There remained none 
except Scroggins worthy his resentment, and laying 
hold of him, he was in the act of inflicting a merited 
chastisement, when he felt his feet suddenly with* 
drawn by Little John (who having obtained the prin- 
cipal part of the spoils, was afraid of being forced to 
disgorge), and having now to contend with two anta- 
gonists at the same time, poor Marlow was dreadfully 
mangled and bruised, and in this condition was con- 
veyed to his kind and affectionate wife. 

^^ My dear Clarinda," said he, as soon as he was 
able to speak, *^ my new principle operated well, but 
neither skill nor luck will be of any avail against 
knavish and unprincipled men, and such I have now 
found all gamblers to be. I shall now endeavor to 
reform my life, for though my losses are great, I am 
not yet ruined. If you will forgive me, I shall yet 
be a sober and industrious man." 

^^ As to your losses,** said she, *'i{ ftieyXxva^wts^ 
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to show you your folly, they will turn out to your 
advantage. My father always told us that * whatever 
comes under the Devil's belly, will always go over 
his back,' and my experience satisfies me, most of his 
maxims are true.- If so, we never should have been 
profited had you been successful. I shall now be 
happy, if you be satisfied to stay at home and labor 
with me, for I find we have but an indifferent crop 
We shall raise neither turnips nor potatoes this sea- 
son, and shall have nearly all our com to buy next 
year ; beside, our hogs have all strayed oflT, and we 
shall have no pork for the winter, all of which, you 
know, my dear Charles, is attributable to your desire 
for running to town on Saturday." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" M». B.," said my wife, a few months after the 
events of the previous chapter, "you know Clara's 
music lessons will be of no use to her without an 
instrument to practice on. She has been taking les- 
sons for some time at school, but is making but very 
little progress for want of a piaino at home. What 
do you intend to do about it ?" 

" Hem, hem, well, indeed," said I, " I am not 
prepared to determine yet, or rather, how does she 
progress, my dear?" 

ProgresSf^^ said she, " did 1 nol V^X \ft\v ^ws.^ ^^ 
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did not get on so well, for want of an instrument to 
practice on V^ 

" I believe you did," said I, " yet I wished to ask 
you, if she is practicing at school ?" 

" Practicing at school," said she, "how could she 
take lessons without practicing?*' 

" I intended to ask you, my dear ; if she did not 
practice enough at school for the purpose ?'* 

" For what purpose, sir," said she, " have I not 
told you she could not learn without a piano at 
home ?" 

<* Well, indeed, my dear,*' said I, " I was going to 
remark, however, it is not important.*' 

" It is very important, sir," said she, " that you 
do something, and that immediately in this business, 
for if you do not get her an instrument she will be 
five or six years in learning at school, and this will 
cost you a great deal more than a piano." 

I now saw there was no chance to escape a debt, 
which I had desired to postpone, if not entirely, at 
least for a year or so, and assuming as much cheer- 
fulness as I could command, " Well, my dear," said 
I, " I will endeavor as soon as practicable to make 
arrangements for procuring one." 

" To make arrangements," said she, " what ar- 
rangements do you want to make ? You can get a 
very good one at Natchez, either for cash or credit." 

" I prefer to send to New Orleans, my da^x^" %'^\S^ 
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ly for I was afraid she would want to select oi^ 
herself, " and I will write to R. R. immediately.*^ 
I accordingly sat down and wrote as follows : — 

• 

" R. R. Esq. — ^Deak Sib. — ^I am again under the necessity of re- 
questing that you will purchase for me an article, which, were I 
in your city, I should be but indifferently qualified to procure for 
myself. I must trouble you, sir, to select a piano-forte for my 
daughter, and as it is rather a delicate transaction although I am 
no judge of such things, I must beg leave to be a little specific as 
to the description, but particularly in regard to the price, for I 
am aware that these instruments range from $250 to $700. I would 
respectfully suggest, that about $200, would be as much as my 
present circumstances would justify me in paying out for an article 
of merely pleasurable entertainment. I do not, sir, however, by 
any means wish you to understand, that I should be satisfied with 
an inferior instrument ; I would prefer that the tone should be 
loud, yet it should also be rich and melodious. I should be 
lUktisfied with rosewood, boxwood, ch* mahogany, yet the style 
should be recent and fashionable. In order to get a bargain. Sir, 
I would be willing to ta^ one at second-hand, provided it was in 
perfect order and entirely uninjured. My wife, who has just been 
reading one of your city papers, informs me, that very fine pianos 
are frequently sold for very low prices, by dealers extremely 
anxious to sell out. I would strenuously object to falling backs 
and brass plates, silver being preferable. By compliance with 
the above, you will greatly oblige me, 

" Very respectfully, 

*' C. Blooionbagk." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I HAYB ever believed there was something immoral 
in transactions purely speculative, that is> where 
horses, negroes or other articles of commerce are 
bought and sold in the same market with a view to 
pecuniary advantage alone ; with such sentiments it 
was certainly wrong for me to attempt anything of 
the kind, and I will relate the remarkable failure of 
the two trifling instances in which I have been in- 
duced to invest a small sum in such hopeful ad- 
ventures. 

Soon after I had settled on the river, and had 
begun to have a little ready money about the house, I 
was called on early one morning by a traveling foot- 
man, with one of the finest double-barreled guns I 
have ever seen ; the guard, breechplate, and mounting 
were of pure silver, the barrels were of Stokes's best 
patent twist manufacture, and all of superior work- 
manship. 

" Sir,'' said he, " I wish to dispose of my gun, I 
have a long journey to perform, and cannot think of 
carrying it all the way upon my shoulder, I will take 
for it," said he, ^' fifty dollars, and I have just paid 
seventy-five." 

I bad just bought a gun, and had no, use for 
another, yet I knew that guns much iufecvot \.c^ \Xiv% 
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one, were sold readily at sixty-five and could not help 
thinking there was here presented an opportunity for 
a small speculation, I did not, however, at once close 
with his offer, telling him that, ^^ I did not need a 
gun, etc/' As he was at breakfast he remarked, he 
would carry his gun no farther, saying, " I might 
have it for thirty dollars, and that he would also give 
in his elegant shot-bag, which was suspended by a 
broad baldric of mosaic, or Indian bead-work, which 
had cost him five dollars, together with a finely- 
wrought powder-horn, filled with powder, and many 
other curious articles into the bargain." 

This was evidently a sacrifice of property, and I 
was overcome by the temptation to make a profit. I 
immediately purchased the gun, having the concur- 
rence of my wife in my own opinion that I had made a 
most advantageous bargain. Having ascertained that 
my gun was in every respect equal to its appearance, 
and having also tried for some time to sell it, I took 
it to my merchant in town, and requested he should 
sell it for me. He assured me he could sell it for 
seventy-five dollars, pronouncing it at the same time 
"the finest gun he had ever seen." I called fre- 
quently at the store expecting to receive the money 
for it, but I was as often disappointed. 

" A great many," said the merchant, "had admired 
it, but none desired to purchase, and he finally told 
me^ I would probably be able to dispose of it more 
readily myselt'y more especiaWy a^\i^\i^^ ci^^x ^ssa 
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»t a lower price, whibh his customers generally 
preferred." 

I now carried it home again, and for a long time 
exerted all my ingenuity to work it off to one or 
another of my neighbors and guests, but all in vain ; 
(me had just purchased, another did not hunt, a third 
uever used a shot-gun, a fourth was not able to buy, 
And a fifth did not want a gun of that description ; I 
Qow began to calculate on my gun as a dead loss, 
and neglecting it, it soon so rusted, that it hardly 
looked like the same gun; I was thus obliged to 
reduce my price, and from asking seventy -five dollars 
[ only demanded fifty, at which I was still unable to 
sell. After I removed to the hills, it was chal- 
lenged by a deer-hunter, who seemed to be struck 
with its appearance, and the account I gave him of 
its capacity ; he offered me thirty dollars for it, and as 
this was the first offer I had had, I determined to 
accept it ; and so, after about three years, received 
my money back again. This case, together with 
my previous notions on this sutjject, taught me a les- 
son which I verily believed would last me through 
life ; yet little do we know ourselves, and after the 
severest lessons of experience, often find we are still 
the trembling slaves to our uncorrected passions. It 
was about five years after I had sold my gun, that a 
traveler, with two fine young horses and a mule, 
stopped at my house, late in the evemT\«, toA \^- 
ifoested entertainmeat for the night. On \Xvfe icJ^osn- 
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ing morning, he proposed to sell me this small re^ 
mainder of his stock, at what he called ^^ a very low 
price, alleging that he found money very scarce in 
the country, while his situation compelled him to 
realize something immediately for his horses." 

^^ I observed, I had raised all my horses, and did 
not wish to buy." 

He replied, ^^ he would sell so low as to make it 
an object for me to buy." 

" This, sir, would be most difficult," said I, "for 
I have no use for them, and could not make a specu- 
lation, though you should offer the whole to me 
at $160." 

« I will then take $100 for the three," said he. 

At this I was astonished, having heard him ask 
$125 for one of the horses, and knowing they were 
each worth this sum, while the mule could easily be 
sold for sixty dollars ; this temptation was again too 
strong for my philosophy, and having a hundred- 
dollar bank-note, that was a little below par, I gave it 
for them, and our traveler taking his saddle upon his 
back, was soon out of sight. It was now my business 
to sell as soon as possible, for I could not think of 
feeding surplus stock. A young man who happened 
to be boarding with me at this time, and who was 
pleased with one of the horses, was willing to pay 
$100, for him, yet 1 could not think of taking this 
jBum for a horse which had cost me about forty dollars, 
/ there forey sold bim lot &rLV^^\id^^Nva^^^caX^^ 
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tnule would readily command fifty dollars and the 
remaining horse $100. I now rode about in the 
neighborhood for several days, on my new horse, 
while the mule followed me, in order to make a sale ; 
I, however, invariably found my neighbors supplied ; 
they were {H'onounced low, by almost every man I 
spoke to, yet none happened to need either a horse 
or mule. Finding I could not sell in my own neigh- 
borhood, I sent my mule to my brother, who thought 
he could easily dispose of him at the low price at 
which I offered him. My brother held him six 
months, during which several persons called to look 
at him, all of whom thou^t he was low enough, 
yet only one agreed to take him away; a promise 
which he failed to fulfill. At the end of six months, 
or thereabout, my brother became greatly in need of 
a work-horse, and directing his negroes to take the 
mule he was seen so reduced as not to be market- 
able. I began to despair of selling him, but happen- 
ing to mention my unfortunate trade to one of my 
acquaintance, he offered me his promissory note for 
forty dollars for my mule, taking him at a venture, 
which I readily accepted. I still had a horse left, 
though I had labored in vain for more than a year to 
sell him, while he was a continual expense to me. 
Having failed to sell him as a saddle-norse, I thought 
I would make him work in harness, and thus sell 
him for a work-horse. With this view 1 directed \svj 
wagoner one morning to put him at lYie towigoi^^^ ^"sA 
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niiake him pall, but he was barely out of sight when 
i received intelligence that he was dead, having 
killed himself in the wagon. From this part of my 
life I have learned, that anything is dear which we 
do not want, and that those who strive to gratify 
unreal or imaginary wants, will generally, in the end, 
have real and substantial desires, which the imagin- 
ation can find no means of gratifying. I think we 
will also generally find, that those who heartlessly 
seek to make capital by the necessities of others, will 
at last have the scale turned against themselves, and ^ 
they cannot enjoy the approbation»of their own con- 
sciences, so neither can^they expect the good opinion 
of the world, or hope for the approving smiles of 
Heaven. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" I UNDERSTAND, Mr. B.,'' said a clergyman, with 
whom I accidentally fell in company as I was riding 
about to sell my horses, " that you have come to be 
a sort of Universalist, that is, that you believe the 
wicked are always punished in this world, and the 
righteous always rewarded." 

" I do indeed, so believe, sir,*' replied I, " yet I 
do not see how you can make me out a Universalist, 
inasmuch, as I do not limit these rewards and pun- 
isbments to this state o( evi^lexice.^^ 



^< Do yon not thi&k,'' said he, <^ that the wicked 
often have more enjoyment in this world than the 
righteous ?*' 

** I do not, sir,'* I replied, " happiness is the great 
aim of us all in this world, as well as in the next^ 
and I have never yet seen a wicked man that I 
thought was happy; for it is not in the nature of 
riches or earthly honors, to confer this blessing upon 
them." 

" But if they look no farther than the present state . 
of existence for their happiness, are they not so, when 
all their earthly desires are gratified ?' 

**By no means," replied I, "punishment and 
misery are inherent qualities of sin, just as much aa 
rewards and happiness are innate attributes of virtue." 

"We often hear this asserted," said he, "yet our 
arguments fall short of conviction, when we attempt 
to prove it," 

" You will not deny," said I, "that every violation 
of the natural law is attended, sooner or later, with 
its appropriate penalty. If we burn our hand, or tie 
up a member so as to prevent the natural circulation, 
we feel pain. If we exercise our muscles too vio* 
lently, we are fatigued. If we eat too little we feel 
hunger; if we eat too much, we are oppressed ; while 
exposure to unusual temperatA'es, of both heat and 
cold, produces disease. If we overtax the brain, our 
mental faculties are impaired; if we overtask the 
body> its constitution fails; and if we ne^ee^ to \gcsifc 
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; to both, the exercise they require, we are soon de- 
prived of their vigor and usefulness. In fine, sir, 
there cannot be an instance cited in which a trans* 
gression of the natural law, is not, sooner or later, 
followed by its proper punishment. If then the divine 
legislator has been thus inflexible in the preservation 
of this department of his all-wise economy, I can see 
no reason why he should relax the vigor of his moral 
government, his intelligent creatures being alike the 
subjects of both.^' 

" This seems to be a fair inference," said he, "yet 
I do not see how you can apply to oflenses purely 
moral, any penalty, except that which we may 
suppose arises from a guilty conscience, which, to the 
wicked, would hardly deserve the name of punish- 
ment." 

"I will endeavor, sir," said I, "to specify, in a 
single instance, how this punishment is inflicted, and 
if I can show that there exists in the very nature of 
sin, a law which connects the oflense and its penalty, 
I shall have sustained my argument. We will sup- 
pose A. B. to slander his neighbor, C. D., going 
from house to house, to propagate the foul charge. 
Now, whatever may be the representations of A. B., 
Or whatever may be our impressions touching the 
accuracy of his statenfents, it is impossible for us to 
contemplate this case, without thinking at the same 
time of the malevolence which exists in the mind of 
A. B. towsLid his neighbor *, and thus while we yield 
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our assent to the truth of his story, we are secretly 
and often unconsciously passing judgment upon him, 
for that very asperity of temper, in which, as he 
fondly fancies, and as we may ourselves believe, he 
has our cordial sympathy. It is then evident, that 
A. B. is already injured in the estimation of those 
whom he considered his best friends, as well as of 
those others, whom it was- his aim to conciliate, and 
who could not but believe in the justice of his cause ; 
but when at last the character of C. D. is vindicated, 
and his innocence and purity rendered manifest, with 
what feelings of scorn and contempt do we look down 
upon the wretch who could be base enough to desire 
the downfall, or wantonly to assail the character and 
integrity of a just and righteous man ? He has now 
not only lost that influence which he may once have 
exercised over the minds of his neighbors, but he 
has also lost their sympathy and esteem, and this 
reacting with all the force of public condemnation 
upon his own mind, he will think less and less of 
himself, until he finally becomes what he would fain 
have rendered others, a degraded and miserable being. 
Nor does his punishment stop here. By a very nat- 
ural law of the human mind, this, general sentiment 
is gradually communicated to the minds of his imme- 
diate dependents, or domestics, and being now an 
object of the universal hatred of mankind, he will 
often meet, from their indi&rence or ill-wilL| ev^^ 
IS 
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those peeuniaiy losses and disappointments, which 
are often attributed to a very different cause." 

^* Suppose," said he, ^^ an assassin to have taken 
the life of a good citizen, and to have been immedi- 
ately killed in his efforts to flee from justice ; here 
there seems to be no punithment, while the offense is 
of the highest kind ?' 

'< I do not contend," said I, '^ that offenses are at 
all expiated by our su&rings here, believing, as I 
before remarked, that they are still to be perpetuated 
in some form or other ; yet I would not deny, that 
he whose life is taken, however suddenly or unex- 
pectedly, is not punished, for we regard death, in any 
form, as the highest punishment that can be inflicted; 
nor would I deny that the wretched murderer, who is 
executed for his crime, suffers more than the innocent 
whom he has wickedly assassinated, inasmuch, as 
death has bt^ few terrors to the virtuous, while to 
the wicked it is of all things the most dreadful, and 
should he escape this condign punishment for his 
crime, it would not be difficult to show, that he would 
inevitably su&r more than death, in that terrible 
remorse of conscience and condemnation of the world, 
from which he can never hope to escape." 

*^ From your remarks then, Mr. B.," said he, ^^ I 
infer, that you do not think the righteous as much 
subject to severe calamities as the wicked ?" 

*^ I do not, sir," said I, ^ and my observation in 
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the world is greatly calculated to strengthen this 
opinion.'' 

<^ Are we not told," said he, " ^that whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ? " 

*^ We are most assuredly punished for every viola- 
tion of his laws, and this with the view (no doubt), 
of correcting us, and of rectifying our errors ; but can 
we suppose we are punished when we do not trans- 
gress ? this would not be to chasten^ bat to tyrannize 
over us. It would be as minatural as for a wise and 
virtuous parent to chastise his obedient children, and 
it would certainly very soon destroy that aflFection 
and confidence which are almost the only grounds of 
onr obedience." He did not reply, and I proceeded : 
<< I will go farther, and contend, that it is the privi- 
lege, as well as the duty of the righteous to ask the 
protection of Heaven against calamities and misfor- 
tunes of whatever kind ; and such has been the constant 
practice of my life, nor would I be willing to acknow- 
lege, that any have ever been disappointed, who have 
asked in sincerity and truth, or have in anywise had 
reason to complain that their confidence had been 
misdirected. If then this argument is admitted, there 
is not a word which even in our most unguarded 
moments we may utter, or a sentiment which our 
hearts may unconsciously breathe, but what will 
return upon us through some of the varied forms of 
our social intercourse ; and this reversiociax^ «!&^NA^k^ 
be good or evil, just aa these wocda oi leD&sofiSi^ 
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were themselves virtuous or vicious ; for you cannot 
deny that every word and sentiment tends to fix in 
.the minds of others ?ome opinion or notion concerning 
our character, and as I have shown, upon this 
opinion of others, our happiness is more or less 
dependent/' 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The reader may by this time be anxious to know 
the result of my proposed settlement with Hardy 
Worrywell, which I will now proceed to relate. In 
answer to my written proposition to him, I received 
the following laconic letter in a few days : 

" Mr. B., — ^Dear Sir, — ^Tour favor, containing a proposition 
for B conipromiflfi on yonr bond, signed by J. Winston, Charles 
Bloominback, et ai., is before me, and contents noted. Mj attorney* 
Skillful Damaz, Esq., informa me, that the money can easily be 
made out of you. Your bond is for the sura of $500 ; it was for- 
feited seventeen years ago, and you can make the calculation of 
interest for yourself, at eight per cent, per annum, to date. I 
should be pleased to arrange it without controversy, but cannot 
consent to the least abatement of my claim, 

" Yours, etc. 

"Hardt Wohbtwell.'* 

^* This is just as I expected," said my wife, as soon 
as she had read this letter ; ^^ I knew well enough, 
you would not make anything out of that old hard- 
MheU, who has aoad every\)ody Va. V!i^ ^\a)^<^%aJL 
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showed none of them the least quarter. The best 
way will be just to pay it, without any more letters 
or cost about it." 

" My faith is very strong," my dear, said I, " when 
I am in the right, and I will write to Dumax him- 
self. It may happen that he has more generosi^ 
&an his client, and if hd has no principle at all, I 
shall have still more to hope from my appeal to him. 
And here, my dear, I cannot refrain from remarking, 
how inscrutable are the dispensations of Providence, 
and his ways past finding out. In his justice and 
mercy, he often makes use of the proud and wicked 
to accomplish his most beneficent ends, and converts 
those very means which involve a violation of his 
moral law, into the most efficient instrumentalities 
for carrying out the purposes of his sovereign will." 

*'I should like to know," said my wife, "how 
Dumax's selfishness could be any advantage to you?" 

" His fee, my dear," said I, " is Ihe same, whether 
he compromises or prosecutes the suit, for this is a 
general rule with lawyers. If he is very selfish, he 
will advise Worrywell to a compromise, for by this 
means he will get his whole fee without trouble or 
litigation." 

" It is easy, said she, " to fix a thing with words, 
but you will get nothing but your pains for your 
trouble." 

I now sat down, and wrote to Dumax. a^ Col- 
lows: — 
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S. DuiCAZ, E9Q. — ^I hare addrested jour dioDt, Hardy Wbr- 
lywell, Esq., in relation to mj injunction bond, and proposed i 
oompromise of the same ; but having received from his inflexible 
temper no encouragement whatever, I now appeal, with pleasure, 
to jour generosity and sense of justice ; for your great experience 
and knowledge of business. Sir, will enable you at once to per- 
ceive, that in view of the protracted delay in bringing up this 
bond, which precludes me from the possibility of recovering from 
J. Winston, I am not (morally at least), bound for the whole 
amount. I was. Sir, extremely young, when I subscribed it, and 
was greatly mistaken in the transaction ; I was informed by said 
J. W. that I was only bound for the costs of suit, which I paid, 
under an execution, years ago. Notwithstanding, however, any plea 
of this kind which I may have for avoiding this obligation alto- 
gether, I feel disposed to do what is morally right under the eir- 
enmstances ; I will pay you, Sir, the sum of $300, the original 
amount of the judgment in the Circuit Court, when I signed the 
bond. I flatter myself, Sir, that yon will consider this a fair and 
honorable proposition, in which case, the money shall be promptly 
remitted to you, while I will also pay all costs, 

** Very respectfully. Sir, yours, 

" 0. BLOOMUfBAOX." 

By these letters and offers of compromise to Colo- 
nel Worrywell (as he was called) and Dumax, I 
suppose I had unconsciously excited the a{^>rehensioQ 
of the latter. It was well known to Dumax that 
Worr3rwell was entirely insolvent; he knew there- 
fore, if a compromise should be made with him, that 
he could never recover of him his fee in the case, 
and seeing that I was very anxious to arrange it in 
this way, he thought it best to make the compromise 
himself, as he would thus have his fee in bis own 
Aaads. The $300 1 offeted wa^ ^^ ft^^W^Tik t&s»% 
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than the stipulated fee, between him and Colonel 
Worry well, and it was therefore, as much as he wa« 
interested in collecting from me. He therefore im- 
mediately wrote to Worrywell, as follows : — 

*' CoLONXL WoERTWELi., — DsAK S«, — •! liave just receired from 
Charles Bloominback, a proposUioii for a oonpromise on his bond* 
I hare no doubt, from an intimation ia his letter* that he was a 
minor at the time he executed this bond, and that his act was con- 
sequently void ; he is wiUing, notwithstanding, to make what hi 
deems an honorable settlement, raiher than plead the statute ill 
such cases ; I would unhesitatingly advise, therefore, that joa 
authorize me to make such compromise as he may propose, and I 
will close with him immediately. Tou should also count yourself „ 
fortunate, more especiaUy, as he proposes to pay all costs beside. 

" Yours, etc. " S. Duicax." 

By reference to my letter to Damax, the reader 
will see that it would bear the construction he 
gave it, and justified the inference that I was under 
age at the time I signed the bond ; yet this was not 
the case, nor had I the least intention to convejr 
this idea by the ambiguous language I used, but; 
wrote entirely under the impulse of my feelii^ at 
the moment. 

In a few days after I mailed the above letter to 
Dumax, I received the following reply: — 

" Ma. Cbarlxs Bloomivbaox, — ^Dxae Sia, — I received your polit* 
letter, tendering my worthy client, Colonel H. Worrywell, $300, In 
settlement of your bond, in the case of \i\m%e\\ vii^ V^^^^.*^ 
Winattmstid&rpOO. I talce plsawm » «a^««,^x,^aMi)km 
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■ideration of the circumstances of this case, and the prompt and 
gentlemanly manner in which yon have attended to it, I accept 
yoar offer, and will 'receive the same in full satisfaction of said 
bond and interest, now amounting to over $1,000. 

" Very respectfully, youra, *' S. Duicax." 

I now immediately dispatched my overseer with 
the money, and also directed him to pay the costs, 
which amounted in all to about $500; this being less 
than one-half of the amount for which I was legally 
bound, and which I had no legal method of avoiding. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I HAD just received Dumax^s agreeable letter, 
and was proceeding to show it to my wife, as I 
heard her exclaim in a burst of passion to some little 
negroes who were playing before the door, " Gret out 
of my sight, you abominable rapscallions ; if I get 
hold of you, I'll skin every one of you alive, for you 
make my head roar like thunder.'' 

I had desired frequently to correct her in the use 
of such injudicious expressions; yet, for fear my 
strictures would too far provoke her temper, I had 
for a long time forborne to find fault with anything 
she said. At this time, however, feeling that I could 
at any moment conciliate her with the letter, I deter- 
iDiiied to point out to her, as well as I could, the 
mionaitiaB of her language. ^^ ^^ ^r^c^ «!^ V 
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** do you recollect, that in the little book we were 
reading the other night, the author wisely remarked 
'that we ought not to use extravagant figures, or 
very absurd conventionalisms before our children.' " 

" To be sure I do," said she, " what of it ?" 

" I only wish, my dear," I replied, " to remind 
you, that in the hasty and inadvertent expression you 
just indulged yourself in, there was one rude conven- 
tionalism, one paradox, and one hyperbole." 

" I would like you to show me sir," said she, " any 
such things in what I said." 

** Well, my dear," said I, " I have just received 
the most agreeable letter from Dumax in regard to 
my proposed compromise, which I desire you to 
read. Yet, with your permission, I will endeavor to 
answer your last question, and then we shall enjoy 
the letter together." She was silent, and I proceeded. 
'^ In the first place, my dear, the word rapscallion, is 
a mere conventionalism, for it is not found in any of 
our dictionaries, and it will be almost impossible to 
fix definitely its signification. In the second place 
(if I recollect right), you remarked, * that you would 
excoriate them alive.' This is properly a paradox ; 
for although I will not attempt to deny the practi- 
cability of flaying animals (indeed, I have understood, 
that hogs are sometimes dressed in this manner), yet, 
I have but little hesitation in saying, that so severe 
and painful would be the process, if atteui^ted w^^Xk 
3 liviog creature, thsit death would ueee^^^^^ ^\k^«> 
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vene, before the terrible operation was completed. It 
is the absurdity of the expression, that makes it para- 
doxical, or contradictory in itself." 

" Well,'* said she, " where is the hyperbole ?" 

" Well, my dear," I replied, " you may recollect, 
that you remarked, ^the children made your head 
roar like thunder;' now I will not deny that the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was considerably agitated, and 
a confusion of discordant sounds thus forced upon 
the auditory apparatus, but you will not deny^ my 
dear, that an explosion similar to what we call 
thunder, would most likely involve the destruction of 
the whole cerebrum, and with it, that of the depend- 
ent physical organization. This, then, I think, you 
will admit, my dear, is (to say the least of it), rather 
an exaggerated simile.'* 

"I wish," she replied, "you would find something 
else to criticise, besfde my language." 

" It is very natural, my dear," said I, "to criticise, 

where we feel the greatest desire of amendment. I 

would be glad that we could both use a pure speech, 

and we should then probably have the satisfaction of 

seeing our children, who are so ready to imitate us, 

I adopt a style of expression, whi^h it is difficult in 

after life to acquire. Indeed, our society should be 

like a constant school to them, where they would be 

1 daily learning what will be useful to them when they 

' have to act for themselves, and will not have the ad* 

rantage of our iiuikmctiou. ^o\]\^ ^^ ^s^ \j^ ^^osm 
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our influence and the force of good example for their 
advantage in the world, we shall certainly have failed 
in our duties toward them, and perhaps, there are no 
other obligations, the violation of which, would 
appear to render us so inexcusably culpable." 



CHAPTER XL. 



About this time there came a stranger into the 
ighborhood where I lived, who occasionally experi- 
Baented in what was called mesmerism; I was 
induced by one of my neighbors, at whose house this 
performance was to take place, to attend, and I here 
witnessed the most strange and inexplicable pheno- 
Bena. I observed there was an instantaneous cor- 
poreal, as well as mental sympathy, between the 
operator and his subject. This I proved by hand- 
ing to the former, various articles both bitter and 
iweet, as well as the most pungent substances, such 
at pepper, or alcohol; the instant he tasted, his 
subject, though in a diffisrent room, exhibited the 
natural sensations corresponding with the substance 
in his mouth, making a wry or pleasant face^ accords 
ing as it was sour or sweet, and manifesting symp- 
toms of nausea upon the presentation of tobacco or 
gininine. I also observed he had entire control over 
his subject, which he exa'cised by met^ noWsCvs^ 
music B$ well af the mcMt N\o\esk \EAm!l%v> 
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tations of the passions by the power of his will alone. 
I had, up to this period of my life, been rather skeptical 
about whatever appeared to be a violation of well- 
known or long-established principles, but I could find 
no solution for the wonderful developments I here wit- 
nessed, and I became anxious to operate myself, as I 
was informed this power was not confined to any^ but 
that we all possessed it in a greater or less degree. 
I made several trials with several persons, but for a 
long time I did not succeed in magnetizing any, and 
I had almost again become skeptical about the reality 
of what I had seen. About six months after the 
experiments I had witnessed, and about one month 
after I had discontinued my efforts to procure a 

*'8ub)ect, I proposed to my little daughter, then about 
twelve years of age, that she would sit a few mo- 
ments with me in the parlor, to which she objected, 
alleging as a reason for her refusal, my previous un- 
successful attempts with others, and her own in- 
credulity about it ; I insisted however, although I had 
but faint hopes of success, and she reluctantly con- 
sented ; I had clasped her hands but two or three 
minutes in my own, fixing my eyes steadily upon 
hers, and willing her to sleep, when I discovered in 
her evident symptoms of stupor; her eye-lids began to 
fall, her breathing became labored and heavy, and 
her head inclined gently to one side ; in a few mo- 
ments more, her head was resting upon her shoulder, 

her eyes were closed, and a ca\xa ^a\a ^ ^^xashs^^hor^ 



V 
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had supervened. I was at first doubtful whether this 
appearance was not all feigned by my daughter for 
her own amusement, but withdrawing my hands 
gently, I performed a few slight manipulations, com- 
mencing at the coronal region of the head, and carry- 
ing my hands thence along the shoulder and arms to 
the extremity of the fingers, when I soon discovered 
her breathing became heavier, and her sleep more 
profound. In order now to satisfy myself that she 
was in the magnetic state, I desired she should raise 
one of her hands, this she instantly did; I then 
willed without parting my lips, that she might rise 
from her chair; this she also did; I now found that 
she was entirely subject to my will, and I could 
cause her to sing any one of the various pieces of '* 
music with which she was familiar, by simply fixing ' 
my mind upon it, and desiring her to commence. I 
afterward elicited many very wonderful things too 
tedious to mention. It is remarkable, however, with 
what accuracy persons in the magnetic state will 
describe persons, places, or things of which in their 
normal condition, they are entirely ignorant; an 
instance of which I will relate in regard to my 
daughter. One evening when she had consented to 
be mesmerized for the gratification of a large com* 
pany, there happened to be present two ladies whose 
husbands were members of the State Legislature, 
then in session, one was a senator, the ollk&t ^x^^^^kap* 
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<< Do yovL see my hosband ?" inquired tbe wife of 
the latter." 

" Yes," was the reply , "yonder he walks with a 
book under his arm; he is going," she continued, 
"into a large house," here she became animated, 
and raising her head and turning about as if she was 
overlooking a multitude, she exclaimed, "O, what 
a great many men, and all sitting upon benches;" 
she then proceeded without interruption, in the most 
fervid style and manner to describe the various articles 
of furniture in this department of the Capitol, and this 
too with the strictest fidelity, as I was told (for I 
knew nothing about it myself). The greatest in* 
terest was now manifested by the company and 
every countenance became pallid with awe and aa- 
tonishment. 

The senator's wife then addressed her thus, "do 
you see my husband there ?" 

"No," was the reply; "he is in another room, 
there are not so many here, yet they are all on 
benches.'' Just at this point she exclaimed, " hush-- 
hush ;" raising her head, and shaking her hand at 
the same time in token of silence ; ." there is a man 
going to speak," and moving her lips as if in tbe act 
of speaking, she continued, " he says something about 
gentlemen." 

" What is his name ?" inquired a gentleman 
present. 
^^ Spafe — Spafe,^' aaid aYxe^ oi aQitcv% woi^ vMBit\ 
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he then pronounced the name ^ Speight,' and she said, 
^* this is it," Jesse Speight being then President of 
the Senate ; a circumstance which neither she nor my- 
self knew. She was now apparently so attentive, while 
her lips continued to move as though she were fol- 
lowing the speaker, that I believe she would have 
proceeded to detail his speech, had she been solicited. 
At this point however, she was interrupted at the 
entreaty of the ladies, one or two of whom were cry- 
ing, for we were all satisfied her mind was super- 
naturally illuminated. I aroused her by simply 
desiring in my mind that she 'should open her eyes: 
ahe was not conscious of anything that had been said 
or done, and was astonished to find herself the center 
of the circle ; she did not know that a legislature waa 
composed of two houses, or that either of the above 
gentlemen were members thereof. I have invariably 
found subjects to have the most vivid picture before 
the mind of whatever they are called on to describe, 
speaking as readily about the most distant planets, as 
about objects immediately around them. I have 
recently understood that persons are thrown into this 
mesmeric, or clairvoyant condition, without the inter- 
vention of a magnetizer, and that they profess to 
receive their revelations from spirits of the dead. 
About this I know nothing, never having interrogated 
my gubgects on this point. I can see no benefit that is 
to result from this newly-discovered foicwILtj^lQt SX. Sik 
not lik^ it wiil ev#r attain tha diisKafcy oi % vsMSCfia^ 
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and while the strange and wonderful revelations here 
made are not worthy of our entire confidence they 
will only perplex and discompose the mind. 

From my experiments in mesmerism, I have found 
that we should never condemn anything because it is 
new, or pronounce it false until we have fairly 
proved it to be so, for it is the part of ignorance to 
find fault with what it cannot unravel, as it is that 
of bigotry to sit in judgment on whatever threatens 
to invade her dominions. From being a sort of 
universal skeptic, about whatever purported to be 
a reformation or improvement, I have come to have 
more or less faith in everything that is reported to be 
true ; and from denouncing everything as false that I 
did not understand, I have .come to believe there 
exists more or less of truth in almost everything that 
is denounced. If we would advance in knowledge, 
we must be ever open to conviction, and ^proving all 
things, hold fast only to that which is good.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

« 

A VEW evenings after the above experiments, our 
piano-forte arrived. Having been taken to pieces and 
carefully boxed up, I immediately set about putting 
it together,<>although it was night, and I knew nothing 
Mt all about it. I should have ^stponed the job till 
ii» AMt monuDg^ had U iigV\M%Tv V^^mi^tfiiH^N^ 
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was anxious to see it * in proper form,' as she said. 
Perhaps the real motive was a desire to hear Clara, 
who. had now been some time, taking lessojis, play 
some of her pieces before we lay down. I worked 
an hour or two, before I had it on its feet, notwith- 
standing the advantages I /enjoyed, in having my wilEe 
and children all around me, to sharpen my wits^ and 
assist me by the fertility Of their imaginations, each 
of whom knew about as much as I did -myself. The 
Jbuge machine was, however, at last installed in the 
most conspicuous place in the parlor, and the child- 
ren commanded to be seated, when Clara, at the 
request of her mother, threw back the fall and. com* 
menced in slow and measured cadence to beat the 
solemn air, called * Days of Absence.' As soon as a 
tune was recognized, the excitement became general ; 
the children jshouted ; my wife, though she ordered 
them to be silent, thrummed violently upon the table 
where she was sitting, while both her head and feet 
played backward and forward in unison with the 
music. And, indeed, although I was amused at what 
I saw, yet, so great was my own delight, as the thril- 
ling tones of the instrument fell upon my ear, accom- 
panied by the proud thought that it was my own 
daughter that produced them, that I found the great- 
est difficulty in preserving my own gravity. In a 
moment more, my wife, being unable to restrain her 
feelings, was sliding across the floot^ asifii .«a^!^^33% 
moat melodiously, in harmony wit\i ikv^ aovxs^ oi ^Sok^ 
14 
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instniment^ while team of real joy trickling down her 
face, heightened the radiance of her illuminated coun- 
tenance. In the intoxication of the moment, she 
made a motion to me with her hands, as if she would 
challenge me to a dance, at which I laughed outright, 
mssuring her^ *^ that the munc was rather in a melan- 
choly strain, and by no means adapted to the rapi- 
dity of saltatory exetx^ises.'' Clara had by this time 
finished the tune, and all was over. 

<<I hope now, Mr. B.," said my wife, almost ex- 
hausted with the unusual effort she had made, ^* you 
will not say that Clara has no ear for music, for 
really, sir, I was astonished to hear her play so well ; 
I never heard my favorite air played so well before." 

** I must confess I was much gratified, my dear,'' 
said I, ^* myself; for although I observed she omitted 
Uie flats and sharps, sometimes denominated semi- 
tones, as well as the minor appoggiatura of the tune, 
and worked almost as hard with her body and legs as 
she did with her fingers, yet she struck the natural 
keys correctly, and did she not sit carelessly before 
the instrument, and try to beat the time with her 
head, would certainly do tolerably well for a begin- 
ner; all these faults, however, my dear,'' said I^ 
*^ may be corrected in time.'' 

Clara now commenced another piece, but the spell 
was broken, and my wife saw that her peiformanoe 
WMg defective* 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

<^ Mr DSAB,^' iaid I, to my wife, when she had read 
Diimax's letter to me, accepting my compromise^ <^do 
you not think Providence has directed this matter? 
How else should I have been released from an obii^ 
gatitm for $1,000 or $1,200 by the payment of $600» 
which will now pay the whole, and this UK^ in a 
case where my adversary is relentless and uncompro- 
mising in spirit ?'' 

. ** If Providence has directed the bnsiness^'^ replied 
she, ^^why are you not released from the whole 
debt?" 

" This, my dear," said I, " would not be consist- 
ent with the moral law ; it is right, I should pay the 
just penalty of my own injudicious conduct ; were 
it not for this punishment, the guilty would have 
nothing to fear, the virtuous no protection from their 
insults ; it is this punishment also, that will alone 
preserve us frcmi similar transgressions in future. 
This much of this debt, I am perfectly willing to pay, 
and this is about the sum I had in my mind, when 
I alluded in my letters to my moral obligation ; this 
was the amount at the time I executed the bond* 
But while I am ready to acknowledge the goodness 
and wisdom of Providence, in causing me to pay thii 
reasonable portion of the debt, I cowld Xk&N^x ^^k^% 
maa ib0 juMUoe oi kf bad 1 been comyM^i^ ^ ^SFl 
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the whole. The ignorance of the law, by which my 
intention was violated, although it did not diminish 
the claims of my adversary, certainly, made a com- 
passionate plea for myself. My adversary's claim 
for more than the original amount of the bond, was 
founded upon his own unfaithfolnesis toward me, for 
it accumulated by his inexcusable delay in presenting 
his claim ; this whole business, therefore, appears to 
me to^ve been adjusted in strict accordance with 
the principles of divine justice. I regard Providence 
then, when his aid is fiducially invoked, as a sort of 
(Buperior court of Chancery, where causes are decided, 
more in accordance with the benevolent principles 
of equity, than with the rigid letter of the statute 
law.'' 

"I cannot see," readied she, "how Providence 
could exercise any control in such matters. The 
laws of the land and those who execute them, are 
the only operative powers that I can. see in settling 
such disputes.'' 

" I will acknowledge, my dear," aaid I9 " that we 
cannot with our imperfect facultLet discover'the opera- 
tions by which he governs such; transactions. ' But 
did you ever reflect, my dear, tbut we cannot detect 
the operations by which the simplest processes of 
nature are effected ; the luxuriant forest expands be- 
fore us, and every day bursts forth to thoigenial rays 
of tbe sun, in variegated verdure and beauty, yet wa 

igsjfoot igee why an aconv sHe^m^ ^odsa^iQii.^iQKii^^ 
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8 certain thorny bush, invsuiably produce a rose ; nor 
can we discover the wonderful agency by which a 
grain of com, or oth^seed, germinates in the earth, 
then, breathing the atmosphere, and drinking the 
dews of Heaven, grows and vegetates, till it stands 
displayed in all the perfection of its peculiar organiz- 
ation. We know, indeed, that God has said, ^ each 
tree and herb, shall reproduce its kind.' We also 
know that he has said, Uhe righteous shall be blessed, 
and the wicked punished even in this world,' but the 
precise manner in which these sublime results of his 
omnipotent will are accomplished, is just as mysteri- 
ous in the one case as in the other ; all that we can 
see is the result, and while we impute the one to the 
operation of the natural or physical law, we should 
impute the other to the operation of the divine or 
moral law. In both, it is God that works, and con- 
sequently, the one must be as certain and uniform in 
its operation as the other. I will not deny, that the 
phenomena of the natural, are more obvious than 
those of the moral law, but, it is because they come 
more immediately within the sphere of our senses 
and grosser perceptions, the latter being of a higher 
grade, and only discoverable by comparison and other 
faculties of our intellectual nature. Yes ! should we 
object to the interposition of Providence in the affairs 
of men, because we cannot see or comprehend the 
precise mode of his interference, we mvj V\>3cl^«j>s\ 
propriety, object to the existence oC lYk&Y^n^ ^ ^wv 
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tatioD, because we cannot see why a body is drawn 
toward the center of the earth, or deny the existence 
of God himself, becaiMe we cannot comprehend him, 
or see him in his works; and we might thus doubt 
our own existence, inasmuch as life is, at the present 
day, a mystery. If we see, or admit the facts, we 
must admit the existence of the law by which they 
were produced." 

^* I cannot see,'^ said she, ^' how Providence can 
work by any laws than those he has established for 
his universal government, without violating them in 
every instance, and thus performing a miracle, which 
you will not admit." 

^^ I am glad, my dear," said I, ^^ to find that you 
have thought on this subject, for you seem determined 
to sift it to the bottom ; and, indeed, this last question 
is the most difficult. I will not deny, that all the 
phenomena in human affairs, which I have supposed 
attributabfe to providential interposition, might hap* 
pen in the regular operation of the natural law, and 
indeed it would appear inconsistent, for the supreme 
mind to operate by any other laws, than those he 
has himself ordained for the regulation of his univer- 
sal dominion. Yet, are there not natural laws which 
operate upon us, and upon our actions continually, 
which we know nothing of? The moon is supposed 
by many to influence the earth, and even individuals, 
whose paroxysms of insanity correspond to her changes. 
£xpeiimeDtB in meamexiini and cX'^ano^^'os^ ^^a^^^^ 



8trajte, that a natural law of 83nnpathy exists between 
different individuals which (until the disooveiy of 
Mesmer) was entirely unknown. And are there not 
almost daily new discoveries of natural principles^ 
9^ well as new combinations and arrangements of 
those already knowni by inventive minds, that con^ 
stitute the wonderful improvements in science, which 
pre-eminently distinguish the present age ? I should 
not be surprised," I continued, << if a few years should 
disclose the principles Upon which our Saviour per* 
formed his wonderful miracles, although we might 
never be able to reproduce them, for the Egyptians 
imitated many that were performed by Moses, and I 
have no doubt, they were all performed by natural 
laws of which we are ignorant. May we not then, 
infer, that by laws of which we are now ignorant, 
but which we may hereafter understand, Providence 
may so modify the operation of those with which 
we are familiar, as to produce those vicissitudes and 
events in human aflairs, which I am disposed to 
impute to the special directions of his will ? To deny 
this, is to suppose ourselves already advanced to a 
state of perfection in knowledge, and the infinite 
mind reduced to our finite comprehension." 

** Your sentiments, sir," said she, ** whether true 
or false, are certainly most consolatory and agreeable, 
for if Providence exercises a controlling influence in 
human affairs, we ought always to be «ajtis&^^^^io^ 
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whatever events take place, as they happen only 
according to his will.'* 

" It is, indeed," said I, " a most comfortable senti- 
ment in this respect; it also deters us from trans- 
gression, by apprehension of the punishment we 
expect will speedily follow, and stimulates us to acts 
of piety and morality, on account of the rewards we 
believe will certainly attend them ; and I must tell 
you, my dear (although my experience is no argument 
to others), that I have never' willfully sinned against 
my conscience, without soon after being made sensi- 
ble that I was punished for it, and I believe this 
doctrine would have more advocates, were mankind 
more attentive than they are, to the little transactions 
and events that make up the history of our lives.'' 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

^* Pa," said James to me, one day, as I sat musing 
in my arm chair, ^^what has become of the man that 
came and plowed for you, before we moved from the 
old place?" 

" Well, my son," said I, " I will tell you some- 
thing about him, as I see you have not forgotten him, 
that may be useful to you, should you live to be a 
man, and have business to transact for yourself. 
When I first became acquainted with him, he was 
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living on a small tract of land belonging to another 
man ; he had with him his old unmarried sister, who 
cooked, and washed, and kept house for him. They 
were extremely poor; their house was not as good as 
a stable for horses, anid they had but very little to 
wear, and still less to eat; they had but very little 
sugar or eoffee, and no corn for bread. I had but 
little property myself at that time, but seeing this old 
man in want of many of the comforts I enjotjred, and 
even at times without food, I told him to come over 
and get a bag of com whenever he had none at home; 
he did so, frequently, and managed in this way to 
live a year or two. His sister, at last, married a 
man as poor as she was herself, and the old man not 
being able to keep hou^, came to me and offered to 
work until he could get money enough to buy a small 
lot of ground, which would cost him fifty dollars; 
he said, he had been trying for twenty years to get 
this small sum, but had not been able to raise it. 
He was a member of the methodist church, and I did 
not question his honesty. * Well, my dear, sir,' said 
I, to him, ' how much do you think your services are 
worth ?» 

<^ I am a first-rate hand at the plow,'' said he, ^^ and 
I think I can earn twelve dollars a month." 

" This is not too much," I replied, " and if you 
will work for me four months, I will give you fifty 
dollars, this will be twelve dollars and a half avckOvd\\.^ 
nod I will also go myaeh' to the ofi&ee atA cvjtoc ^^n» 
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land for you." With this bargain, the old man was 
very much delighted, and began bis labor with cheer- 
fulness ; he had worked but a few days, however, 
when he was called on by one of his creditors for a 
debt of $100. The old man told him he was not 
able to pay, but his creditor, who was a cunniDg 
man, and more witty than myself, desired that he 
would give him security; he then asked me to go 
his seourity, telling me that he would work for me 
until I .xras satisfied. Here, my son, I did wrong, 
and I desire you may learn a lesson from my experi* 
ence ; we should never suQer those who have shown 
themselves bad managers to get much in our debt ; for 
we shall at last find we have injured ourselves with- 
out benefiting them. I did as he requested, and we 
gave our joint note for $100, payable at the following 
January ; the old man now became less cheerful, he 
worked only a few days longer, when he desired I 
should raise his wages to fifteen dollars a month. I 
was obliged to do so, for I was now in his power ; I 
was afraid he would go and work for somebody else, 
and I should have bis debt to pay. When I had 
made him a promise of fifteen dollars a month, he 
appeared to be satisfied, and worked very well to the 
end of the week, but on the next Saturday night, he 
ran away, and never returned to work for me again. 
" He was a very bad man, Pa," said James, " I 
wonder if there are any more such men in the world?" 
*^It is full of them, luy aoici,^^ ^iv^\>^^ ^\A -nUle 
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I am speaking of snch men, I will tell you of another 
that I think of. An old man, and a near neighbor^ 
having seven or eight small negroes, once came to 
me in deep distress about his business, and desired 
I would help him. He said, < he owed various little 
debts, amounting in all to about tSOO, and that his 
creditors were all pressing hard upon him ; some had 
|ast commenced suit against him, while others bad 
already obtained judgments and executions, and were 
about to sell his little negroes.' He said, * if I would 
settle his debts, he would work hard and pay me my 
money back in a year, and that he could never forget 
me for so 'great a favor.' 

** I happened to have some money in the bouse at 
the time, and the old man's grief appeared so great, 
that I had not the hardihood to refuse him ; so I im- 
mediately began to pay his debts for him, but I soon 
found he was mistaken about what he owed, for instead 
of $500, I found he owed nearly $1,300; I went on, 
however, and paid all of them for him. This old 
man was living on a rented farm, yet the land was 
very good, and if he had made his negroes work, he 
could have paid me very easily in two years, so I 
took his notes as he desired, to be paid in two years. 
He managed now, as he had always done, and instead 
of being industrious and saving, he was indolent and 
careless, and instead of paying my notes as they fell 
due, he was annually increasing his indebtedness^ b^ 
borrowiDg more money, or buying cotxx ^tA ^sJOftfex 
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provisions to live on. I waited nearly six years 
after my notes fell due, before I spoke to him about 
paying them ; yet, when I did so, he became very 
angry, and said, ^he would not pay me at alL' I had 
I now to sue him immediately, to keep my notes from 
running out of date, and I was surprised to find that 
he had hired a man to swear that he did not owe 
me, in hopes that he would get clear of the debt 
altogether." 

^< I did not think any man was so wicked/' said 
James. 

" There are a great many such, my son," said I, 
^^ and what may astonish you still more, this fellow 
was then owing me for his wedding suit of clothes, 
which I had bought for him several years before, 
and which he has never yet paid me for, and he is 
now too poor and contemptible to do so." 

" Did you lose your debt. Pa?" said James. 

^^No, my son; afler a lawsuit of five years, I 
recovered it all, and it amounted tcT $2,600, and took 
all of his negroes except two to pay it, although they 
had increased to fourteen in number. This old man 
was struck blind very soon after he denied my debt, 
and died before the lawsuit was decided, directing in 
his will, that his executors should never pay what 
he knew he justly owed me. You may now see, my 
son, something of the injustice and dishonesty of 
mankind; and there is one lesson you may learn 
£'om what 1 have told you*, ^« \icL<^\i^'Qfi»^ vsa^^ 
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to make a friend by extraordinary acts of kind- 
ness/ for we will generally be mortified and disap. 
pointed ; and/ indeed, I have sometimes thought, that 
Ifae feeting of gratitude, could we always excite it, 
is destructive of that pure and disinterested friend- 
ship which we wish others to entertain for us. I 
could tell you many more such stories, my son, but 
this must suffice, at least for the present.'' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

<< Pa," said Clara, as she discovered I was in a 
communicative mood» ** I would be pleased to hear 
some more of your poem ; you told me the next would 
be something about grahdpa, grandma, and my uncles 
and aunts ; how they did, and what they talked 
ebout, and this I wish to hear very much." 

" Very well, my dear,*' said I, " we will now 
have « The Family Group.' " 

FAMILY GROUP- 

But now I tarn mj simple mnse, to more d<Hnestic scenes. 
To sing of things both gay and sad, just as mj humor leans. 
For after all our song must run where'er our feelings lead, 
That those who read may chant it too, or feel it while thej read. 
Dear Popland, in thj sacred walls, ruled by parental eye, 
I've heard the merry-pealing laUgh, the melanchofy- sigh. 
Have Hymen seen in gay attire, with garlands cnil^\%\i««A, 
noB 00ea the €old wMJ^y shwm4, JDclm fti» yVMA ^^^ - 
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Been joy and sorroir near allied, twin-tisMrs by their birtiiy 
One made to point the soul aboTe»the other, down to earth ; 
The first to balance every ill, and make all stations eren, 
The last to show that real bliss lies nowhere, shoit of Heaten. 
Here in thy quaint old-ftudiioned wallfti irith laded plates anrsjed* 
I've seen the rich and poor received, and no distinction made; 
Seen hollow pride with pompous stride, and humble yirtoe's 

mien, 
8it dose together at thy board, both best in contrast seen ; 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor, made here bttfe one degne, 
The fare was simple in itself, but it was always free ; 
Ko liy'ried servants, apes of fools, to serve thy table, stood. 
Two only waited round about, and did the best they could ; 
One stood to see what }dates were eat| who brnad and who meat 

takes. 
The other took my mother's nod, and ran to bring the cakea. 
Ko triple course confused the guests, as in this sickly day 
Of meats, then sweetmeats, then rich custard, in a formal wij » 
This, took his pie and biaenit too,- upon his greasy plate. 
While that one, who had eat enough, would for a clean one wait. 
Thus biscuit, cofiee, rice and ham> fowl boiled, or In crust dad, 
"Made altogether but one meal, and this was all we had ; 
Beans, peas, and cabbage, and sttch things as in the garden grow, 
Lettuce and leaks and cucumbers, we always had you know ; 
The Irishman's great staple too, we sometimes had to eat. 
Which serves this wretdied cotintryman, both for his bread and 

meat. 
Such articles as every wife could easily produce. 
Were every day upon our board, for everybody's use. 
And onion tops, and bitto* kale, which no one cared aboat» 
Just got to fill a vacant place, and swell the table out 
How diff 'rent in the present day, when cookeiy is the art^ 
That forms the test of woman's skill, and ranks her dull or smarts 
While the crude stuff she aioe concocts with labor, sweat, and painSi 
Is cramped with studied etiquette, that round her table reigns ; 
Each one to flstter» eats too much, and eating to the mode. 
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There rouadthy cheerfhl fireside, in free and friendly eliat^ 
•Tlie family at night convened, boj8» gifh^ and littl6 brat j 
To hear the merry free-bom laagh, as some pert tale went roond, 
Then in an instant hear it changed* for the contrarf aoond ; 
To hear old uazimalyy the seoce, dealt bjr the aged sire, 
fiow heaip«ii loves a holy child, and how hell boms the liar ; 
fibtr great, nor Bnall> nor good, nor bad, had erer yet slipt by» 
Just retribution for their deeds, from the Ail-seeing eye; 
iAnd how the Sabbath-breaker would, aa sure his TUgcanoe feel» 
As he who should blaspheme his name, or cheat, or lie or steal; 
Hew Satan prowls iubcot this world, appearft and diiteppeara^ 
And poure tiie poieon of his mind, into our yielding eare ; 
And how the Christian, wary aoul, could foil his subtle skill, 
X:kpoee him in his meaa disguise) and drive him off at wilL 
But oft at night my father told, where the great fight had been* 
The bloodiest, though tn old man theD> he ever yet had aeen. 
iHkere Pitohfbrd'ft Sam fought Ajax Qrufae, a bully never whipp'd> 
And how high up the betting ran, when these two championB 

iStripp'd. 
Old Ajaz Gmbs, gnashed, cursed and swore, he'd run Sam 

through and through, - • 
But little Pitchford stood his ground, and eyed this wairior true. 
Till Grubs' blood to boilfi^ rose, to see himself defied. 
By one who stood a fttrfpling flffout, but never had been tried ; 
Then roaring, foaming, tearing round, he o«uld no longer hold, 
But jumped full five feet o'^ the crowd, and nailed this &ector 

bold. 
Hurra for Pitchford, hurra Gn;^bs, nowlhundered through (he crdwd> 
" Hands off, fair fight," re-echoed back as loud ; 
Old Grubs, I t^l you, stir your stumps, you hdd no mall of rtraw. 
You beard the lion at his den, ''hurra, hurra, hurm." 
Hats, coats, oaths, imprecations loud, the dreadful scene confound. 
Blow after blow, with two-liorse power, from the fell fray resound. 
" Youg Pitchford's down, down, down again, and now 'tis.Grubft^I 

swear; 
&ys, draw youf bets, the old man's whipped, and badli{ toA 

by Gar ;" 
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And how old Gnibs to sare his face, was fiying off from Sam, 
Hanging his head to shun his blows, and batting him like his 

ram. 
And then, how in an instant more, in terror and dismay. 
He turned his back upon his foe, and left without dday ; 
Just so, the cock, that crowing round, mnS headlong to engage. 
Some little game that stands his ground and dares his loudest mge, 
Finds out at last, 'tis worse than rain, to fight his stabbom ioe, 
For though three times cut down for dead, he still will rise snd 

crow ; 
So dodging down, with bleeding head, to save his welt'ring eyes, 
A moment more maintains the fight, theil turns h» tail and flies. 
The mother now would often tell, what she had heard folks say, 
How spirits brief from living men, might walk at bright noon-day; 
How she had seen my father once, pursue a lasy hog. 
When two old negro men declared, he slept tipon a log. 
That when a murd'rous deed was done, or a poor orphan wronged. 
You there might look to see the ghost, that to that soul belonged ; 
'Twould come in frightful ugly shapes, with horrid grins and 

groans. 
Till the doomed wretch would fall awi^, to meager skin and 

bones ; 
And sometimes too that transient ghosjbs, had been seen anywhere, 
Walking the earth like shadows thin, or flying through the air. 
And now the children crowding in to hear this ancient lore, 
Would haggard look, as if they saw «ome demon at the door ; 
But most we talked of other folks, not meaning to offend, 
^Discussed tiie merits of a coat^ or of some absent friend ; 
I)ame fashion did not at that time, as in our modern day. 
Compel the girls to wad and psd, in order to seem gay ; 
The hoops and whalebones were not hatched, nor Betsy Bustle 

stout, 

These were since fiishioned in high life, to help slim haunches 
pout, 

We criticised the manners then, just as we all do now 

How things were neither, this nor that, and looked somehow 

nohow. 
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Hov ZOla Bandford irore her dress, or eat her cape too ffmall. 
Wore too much ribbon on her baek, and none before at all ; 
And how far up the furbelow, stood out, in rulgar taste. 
Just like her belt and stomacher, an inch below her waist. 
How Fannj Flauntwell, who for years, had had so many beaux^ 
Had flirted in such graceful style, and dance^ npon her toes. 
Was flirting yet, and single still, though rerging twenty-four^ 
And now much less attended, than she erer was before ; 
Whose time, 'twas thought, was so near out upon the girlirii stagv^ 
She'd soon let down, or be ruled off, like horses, for their age. 
How Sally Simpkins was so shy, and yet so much a belle. 
That erery beau her eye had met, seemed bound as by a spell ; 
That other girls more proud and bold, more flashy, rich or gay. 
Had all at last to doff their caps, and own her modest sway ; 
That Ellen Loveless, in her schemes to catch rich William Green 
Had lost young Dickey, honest man, who all her plans had seen 
And how to win him back again, she played a game so bold. 
As to betray her heartlessness, and render Dickey cold. 
And then how Granny Growkins stroye, with superhuman artfy 
To marry her two daughters off, regardless of their hearts; 
Praised both outright, who as she said, did not need a defenae, 
For Mary was a lovely chit, and Ann a girl of sense ; 
Said though her girls round fortunes had, and more upon the sh«l( 
Each one was worth more than her gold, a fortune in-hinelf ; 
And how old Granny found at last, that she had been deeeiyedi 
In getting husbands for her girls, as she had fain believed; 
Found out at last what girls themselves, ought early to discern. 
That mothers cannot for them love, nor men such love return; 
That Oarson was a man of wit, the girls had not a doubt. 
But oould not bear his shallow shoes, and short-cut roundabout. 
Wilson dressed in better taste, in black or blue surtouts, 
But had a vulgar air, 'twas thought, with breeches in his boots, 
Toung Williams, true, was college bred, and tasteful to the life. 
But then he had not three red cents, and could not feed a wife ; 
There's lawer Leak, that talks so well, I tell you, we have nont 

such, * 

Bat then thej saj, he ]o7«i his dram, and placji sX «9X^\«axbsa^ 
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He hM SQcfi pretty teeth and hair, such noble lyrow tnd €jm, 
I could forgive him, but Ma tays,— tajs what? — " a lawyer liat." 
The Doctor's clever, handsoine, smaii, he's up and down the things 
But pshaw, we caB not cateh him here,he loTea that rich iUaa lLvD(g, 
And if we could, I don't believe, I could lore him at all, 
I can't foiget what-tighta he's aeen, of folks eut up and all. 
I could love farmar Freeman hero, a friendly, fsultlesa swaia. 
But all his talk 'a about his ' crc^,' dressed in his homeapoii plaim. 
Thna after dna di^ussioa had, and no one found just right. 
The giila tufiked up their greasy hair, and fixed it for the night ; 
They curled each lock, in paper hard, and bound them with a pta. 
In view to turn their three-plat out» and twist some ringlets in ; 
And then they powdered, frilled and capped, till nine at ni^^ 

that so. 
They might disguise their nat'ral phiz, and fool some silly bean ; 
Quite like the jockey, who designs to play some knarish trick. 
Takes grease, and works till late at night, to make his fillies wlaak; 
Curries, rubs, and brushes in his stall, and still rubs down again. 
And after all, to touch them off, tri-plats the flowing mane. 
Here girls, I've seen your beaux approach, in all their finsiy 

dressed. 
And spied beneath a flushing face, the joy that lit your braaat ; 
Seen the old lady pin her shawl, and bow them to a chair. 
While yotf^ flew back to draw your dresa, and smooth your andty 

hair. 
Bich gannente now, you soon displayed, upon the bed hard by. 
And doubtful which would suit you best, now this, now that, you 

try. 
Till settling down upon the orange, violet, pink, or red, 
The Test were loft stiff starchy things, like scarecrows, on the bed; 
And then, to make the dress set w^, seemed all your great 

concern. 
For round and round before the glass, now face, now back, you tnn; 
Kow right, npw left, this way and that, now up, now down, jm 

look, 
Kow fix your breastpin, |iqw yoi^r nngs« and now your comb you 
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The ^Dtls twiteii upon your cnrls, retenring to tlio lot ; 

And now, delagfatad wiUi jour looks, you tort jour h/uA and Btait, 

Transported at this fine efieet, of jour transftmiag art ; 

For at the parlor in doe time, jou alwajs woifld appear. 

Trembling, perhaps, jet pleased withal, to see jour fay'rite here. 

But now to hear jour idle talk, twonld make a bulbon laugh. 

The fun he makes of foolishness, is better fuU hf half; 

'Twas novels late, or black-haired pate, with damask ehaek and 

dimple, 
JonqaUles or Karetssus ftiir, or rsse-bod, sweet and simple. 
Diamond breastpins, flashing pendents, Oopid and the Graosi, 
Or forms of more than human mould, stuck on to heaFealj fkoea; 
And if at last, close drawing In, jou sunk down to a whisper, 
I knew the ehaaces ton to one, that Jack would lose his sitter. 
But o'er this scene, I'll draw a rail, nor sacred secrete tell, 
Tou all have married in jour prime, and think jon've married ireiL 
I'll onlj saj a word or two, about mj own true love. 
The picture of angelic graee, borne bj the laureate dons. 
The moon, resplendent in her orb, the diamond in the mint, 
Gould not with her soft (a/ot oompars, or her Uaek ejes outahint : 
Nor could all Nature's rarest gems, her lowers and iMrms com- 

Wned, 
Produce one single emblem, half so spotless as h^ mind. 
Hethinks I see her girlish pranks, and gambols, on the green. 
And then her maiden modest j, shrink back at seventeen. 
There's music in that sjren voice, that lilte mj soul on high. 
But music 's in her matchless brow, and music in her eje. 
There's music in her cadence step, there's music in her mien. 
And ohl that peerlessness of form, above a fairj queen. ' 

There's music in the sparkling curls, that dangle round her ear, 
X<ike music of jfiolus wild, Heaven's choicest chanticleer ; 
There's music in her curling lip, the sense of wrong to speak. 
There's music in the glowing tide, that blushes on hes cheek ; 
There's music in the placid smile, that mantles o'er thA^m%tf;)\s^^ 
And marie in her ioodeat langh, tbniiitoi vq VniuMfib iis^\ 
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ThxiB if she laughs, or walks, or frowns, I lore mj Ada still. 

Still to my heart she seems designed, my pleasure to fulfill ; 

Still first and foremost of her sex, hue charms unriyaled shine. 

Her virtues all are magnified, and all her faults divine. 

In love'k own magic mirror thus, her image did I see, 

19 or daj, nor night, nor month, nor year, removed that form from 

me; 
At dawn of day, the matin lay, that caroled from the grove. 
Hocked my aajl, heart with thoughts of bliss, that moved the 

warbling love; 
At eve, the vesper-bell, that broke npon the mellow air. 
Waked deep within my gloomy breast, sad feelings of despair ; 
But when at night I laid me down, upon my bed to rest. 
Her speaking form my eyes beheld, her name throbbed in my 

breast 
I sighed and rolled, and rolled and sighed, with thonghts of lova 

refined. 
While thrilling scenes of joys then past, flit swifUy throogh my 

mind, 
Until my raptured spirit^ calmed by Morpheas' fickle reign, 
Olasped her bright impress in my arms, and fired my soul again. 
Thus through the ni^t I'd fondly fi^t, in fancy's raree-show. 
Until Aurora broke tht charm, my real state to know ; 
And thaSlHl fain woold sleep again, to dream my dreaming oV, 
But 0, my soul, the night had fled, and I conld dream no mors. 



" Pa,*' said Clara, when I had finished, " people 
then were not like they are now ; why do not you 
and Ma tell us stories about ghosts and devils, as 
grandma and grandpa told you?' 

"My dear," said I, "it is very improper to tell 

children such stories, for ghosts and devils are only 

imaginary beings, and it makes children very un- 

bappy to be ia fear of t\iem 7i\ke;tvV)ti<^^ ^x&\!QL\!QL<^4a.xlL.'' 



^» 
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. * 

" Are you certain. Pa," said she, " that there are 
no such beings as these ?" 

*' I am certain, my daughter,'* said I, ** that we 
shall never see or know an3rthing about such abstract 
existences in this world. They are therefore, so far 
as our senses are concerned, only imaginary, and 
should not be suflfered to disturb our miigi^.'' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

<<Mr. B.," said my wife, after the children had 
retired, '^ it is time we should begin to cast about, 
for Clara is nearly fifteen, and certainly we should 
always have our wits about us in matters of this 
kind." 

" Indeed, my dear,'/ replied I, "your suggestion is 
a most prudent one, and I am Uvfy proud to see that 
you entertain a just sense of the importamSs of her 
time ; she should indeed pursue with almost unremit- 
ting industry the studies in which she is engaged, 
while we should daily repeat in her ears our wisest 
maxims, and profoundest philosophy, for I perfectly 
agree with you that a moment lost, at her time of life, 
will be with great difficulty atoned' for in after 
years." 

" I intended to say,'' Mr. B., said she, " that het 
happiness (at least in this world), is in a great measure * 
committed to our hands, ^nd tYial in Nf\s^ ^^ ^^Boa^ 
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high responsibility we should promptly attend to those 
more important events on which her temporal wel&re 
mainly depends." 

^' I understand you perfectly well, my dear/' said 
I, <^ and I further admit that, even her eternal well* 
being may very greatly depend upon the education 
she now receives^ and the course of conduct we 
pursue toward her. I am well aware that you deem 
the character of the school at which she receives her 
instruction, quite as important as the manner in 
which she applies herself, and although I cannot 
myself entirely approve the course of instruction 
adopted in female seminaries, believing as I do, that 
it is too effeminate, and that girls and boys ought to 
graduate at college together, yet I hope to make up 
(in part at least), by our own assiduity and attention 
to our children, the deficiencies which we know to exist 
in the crude institutions of learning around us ; and 
in thtSy'is you justly esteem it, a very high duty, I 
am more than gratified to find you foremost in calling 
attention to its importance." 

^'I intended to say sir,'' replied she, ^'that we 
should begin to think of a suitaUe match for her." 

" A match ! — a match ! — ah, inded I — ^well really, 
my dear, I am sorry I misapprehended you, you will 
oblige me by giving me your ideas, as I have no 
particular views on the subject." 

<< By no means, sir," said she, ** it is proper that 
on a subject of this maginitudfi^you Aiox&d^^sn^^^^K^.^ 
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my opinion being only of secondary moment, and my 
acquiescence almost a matter of course/' 

" Well, indeed, my dear," said I, " I have always 
thought it was our duty to fortify our children by 
moral and intellectual culture for the difficult journey 
of life, and leave such things to providential direction^ 
or the voluntary decisions of their own minds, taking 
good care occasionally to express our admiration for 
virtue and our partiality for men of honesty and in* 
tegrity, while we should be equally careful to dis* 
courage conjugal alliances where there is not to bo 
found in the circumstances, or habits and condition 
of the parties, a guarantee against poverty and want. 
If we but discharge our duties faithfully, all else will 
be right with us, and our children will not only have 
the discretion which will enable them to make judi- 
cious selections for themselves, but they will possess 
characters which must command suitable oppor* 
tunities for consummating all the desirable illations 
in life/' 

** Your remarks are substantially correct, sir," said 
tny wife, ^* yet there are many little arts, entirely in* 
nocent in themselves, which may be successfully 
practiced to conciliate those in whose favor we are 
desirous to ingratiate ourselves or our children. And 
it is often by attention to these small things (as they 
are generally considered), that the greatest results are 
accomplished in regard to ourselves^ or the most 
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advantageous arrangements secured for the settlement 
of our children in the world.'' 

** My dear C ^," said I, " I must ever oppose the 

use of duplicity or double-dealing, in the pursuit of 
any object whatever, however simple the form, or 
apparently innocent the artifice may be by which we 
attempt to give things a false color; for whatever 
unreal advantage may at first seem to flow from an 
artificial course of conduct, I can assure you that the 
consequences will almost invariably be disagreeable, 
and the final result the very opposite of that which 
it was the original design to accomplish. The 
schemes and contrivances of the most subtle and 
mischievous of mankind do not more certainly re-act 
upon the heads of their authors, and render them the 
unpitied victims of their own malevolent machi- 
nations, than do the mOre delicate and refined subtleties 
of social intercourse, return in disappointment and 
shame upon the hearts and consciences of those who 
often unsuspectingly practice them. But were it 
proper or necessary, in extreme cases, my dear,'' I 
continued, *^ for parents to exercise their ingenuity in 
working off their homely or defective offspring, still 
we should certainly have but little use for skillful 
management in the present instance ; for Clara has 
a good mind, and a better heart, and I doubt not as 
soon as she shall become tired of the parental roof, 
snd prefer the sode^ of another to that of our own. 
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she will naturally attract the attention of little Richard 
Thompson, William Jackson, or some other honest 
young man in the neighborhood, for, having been her 
schoolmates, it is almost impossible that her many 
amiable qualities should have escaped their ob- 
servation." 

" Really, Mr. B.,'' said my wife, " I cannot be- 
lieve you in earnest; would you, indeed, menlion 
Clara, in connection with Dick Thompson, and Bill 
Jackson ? I bad rather follow her to her grave. In 
the name of Heaven, Mr. B.," said she, ^' who are 
these fellows you mentioned, and what pretensions 
have they to such a girl as Clara ? What could be 
expected from such a match (if match it could be 
called), but degradation, obscurity, poverty, unhappi- 
ness; but, excuse me, sir," said she, ^^the picture is 
too gloomy for contemplation.'' 

"My dear," said I, "it was far from my wishes 
to differ from you so widely on a matter of such 
momentous importance, and if you will allow me, I 
will endeavor to answer your objections, after which, 
perhaps, we shall be better prepared to decide upon 
the difference in our views ;" she was silent, and I 
continued: "if we admit the truth of the Sacred 
History, we cannot deny, that we have all proceeded 
from a common set of ancestors, whether we trace 
our origin to the great primary pair, that were first 
endowed with supreme sway over creatiou, ^w4 ^xx'^x* 
Mdded the mime of the human voice, to l\i<& xicuvn^t^w^ 
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choras of nature, or, look back only to that lesa 
remote pair, who survived the deluge, being miracu* 
lously preserved for replenishing the depopulated 
earth. This much premised, it follows, that any 
distinctions based upon hereditary superiority, ara 
unreal, as well as arrogant and presumptuous ; the 
only distinctions that can exist, being accidental 
merely, or the result of personal merit ; and, indeed, 
I have found, upon a very close comparison of man*^ 
kind with one another, that, however wide the indi- 
vidual differences ma}^ appear to be, yet, in reality, 
they are much less than from a superficial view, we 
are inclined to imagine. We are all a mixture of what 
are called good and bad qualities, and though the one 
are often more prominent than the other, and thus 
determine the popular reputation, yet the opposite 
qualities, upon a close inspection, will be found to 
exist, so as to nearly balance. The orator is gene* 
rally deficient in judgment ; the profound philosopher 
in the common sciences and domestic arts, and the 
man of genius, in habits of economy and useful know- 
ledge, while the simple and uneducated mechanic, 
or the plain and practical farmer, not unfrequently* 
manifest their j^periority, by first accomplishing that 
which is the grand ol^ct of them all. In a moral 
point of view, there are certainly wide differences, 
owing more to accidental circumstances, than to any 
original peculiarities of virtuous susceptibility, or 
moral principle, and 1 liuuk \^ Vi!\ ^\3i£tA&^ V^ 
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»nceded, that if we look narrowly into the various 
>rofessions which make np the active and diversified 
«sene of human existence, we shall find a large pre- 
londerance of virtue and integrity in those who are 
ingaged in agricultural pursuits, and among these a 
till greater proportion in the middling classes, where 
here is neither the pressure of penury, nor the Ikto^ 
ions freedom of opulence, both of which states have 
leen found to be unfavorable to the development ci 
be moral faculties, and are but seldom distinguished 
yy the exercise of extraordinary virtues.'' 

** Mr. B.," replied my wife, *< is there any reason 
inder the canopy of Heaven, why young Sanderson, 
who has just commenced the study of the law, and 
vbo is a most elegant and accomplished gentleman, 
should not make as worthy a companion as the 
t>ugh-hewn clowns of our country clod-hoppers? 
What is to be hoped, or expected from them, but 
ioilsome drudgery, and debasing servitude for life, 
with too little education to appreciate the fine arts, 
Mr enjoy the refined civilities of polite society, and 
:oo unambitious to look forward for a change of 
condition, they drag along in obscurity, the most un« 
listinguished and unenviable existence, and die unno- 
ioed and unlamented by the workl. Mr. Sanderson, 
nay yet get to Congress, or receive some executive 
ippointment to a foreign country, and I know you 
would be proud of such a son-in-law, wYv\\^ ^trai ^^^^S^ 
wi belp sympathizing with your daxiigcitot vcl ^^ 
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complacent pride and dignified happiness, which 
necessarily flow from elevated rank." 

^^ My dear," said I, ^^ I can imagine no satisfaction 
greater than that of seeing our son-in-law, whoever 
he may be, an honest roan, for I can assure you, that 
I esteem honesty above every other qualification, 
and I fear, that many of those' who count them- 
selves fortunate enough to attain the eminence yon 
allude to, are wanting in this great virtue, for I have, 
indeed, found it one of the rarest among mankind, 
and I can assure you, my dear, that no other quality 
will so certainly insure success in the business of 
life, or so effectually guarai^tee the peace and happi- 
ness of the married relation/' 

'^But do you not think, sir,'' said she, <Uhat a 
lawyer might be an honest man?" 

<<Most assuredly," said I, ^^yet my observation 
has convinced me, that the proportion is very small 
in this profession, owing (as I have the charity to 
suppose), to the unjustifiable habit of advocating 
fraudulent claims, and protracting iniquitous contro- 
versies. But what seems to me particularly to 
demand our attention, is the well known fact, that 
out of this profession (as you very justly intimate), 
issue in a great measure that large class of ambitious 
aspirants for official honors and dignities, not one out 
of twenty of whom are successful, even honesty itself, 
being here but an indifferent qualification ; aixl if the 
•foire estimate be a cotced od^ >3k^«c^ Iftx. ^tes&nu 
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son's chances of success would be as one to twenty ; 
but should he by an unusually fortunate combination 
of accidental circumstances, reach the acme of farne^ 
and gratify the loftiest desires of wordly ambition, it 
would not be at all difficult to show, from the most . 
illustrious examples, that he would then, in all pro- ' 
bability, fall a victim to his own passions, while his 
companion could not fail to share his misery, and 
lament, when it was too late, the disappearance of the 
attractive bubble by which she had been deceived* 
But, my dear," I continued, '^ I have only surveyed 
the bright side of his picture, and have endeavored 
to show you what would be .the probable issue of the 
most successful career that could be enjoyed by Mr. 
Sanderson, should he be the greatest favorite of 
fortune ; but, as I have observed, the chances opposed 
to so prosperous a result, are as nineteen to one, it 
will be necessary for us to take into our consideration 
the humiliating mortification, and pecuniary losses of 
a failure, as well as the disagreeable, and often fatal 
consequences, that almost necessarily flow from them; 
and here, my dear, I must be permitted to remark, 
that it is ever most unpleasant to retrace our steps, 
irom whatever point, or at whatever stage of our 
progress in life, the retrograde movement may com* 
mence. The traveler who has walked but a day, in 
the wrong direction, in pursuit of some desired otject, 
turns back with painful reluctance, lo cotx^cX ^io^ 
Mbenutions of biM journey* VI % sh»i\ &ci& vcl ^^i^K 
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yean, and I have already experienced, that whatefor 
the errors and opinions inculcated upon our youthfiil 
minds may have been, there is the greatest difficulty 
in reviewing and rectifying them ; and, indeed, I am 
not certain, that the strictest revision will ever be 
sufficient to eradicate them. The vicious, licentiate, 
and hoary-headed infidel, who have spent half a life- 
time in heedless transgressions of the divine law, can 
scarcely be prevailed upon, even to look back upon the 
moral obliquity of their conduct, and it would be worse 
than idle, should we attempt to induce them to retrace 
their steps, and repair the amount of injury they have 
individually committed, or, the still greater amount of 
crime they have perpetrated against society. In view, 
then, of these universal principles of human action, I 
would most respectfully ask, my dear, what could we 
expect from the disappointed and frustrated aspirant 
for power, could we expect him to traverse this law 
of his nature, and returning to the point from which 
he had at first started, sedulously apply himself to 
the original business of his life, and become a praoti* 
cal and useful man ? It would be almost chimerical, 
to expect such a result ; with too much ambition, to 
think of renouncing the visionary idol he had so long 
cherished, and too much pride to descend to a subor- 
dinate profession, for which, indeed, he must have 
almost disqualified himself by idleness and political 
Jkabblii^y he would sink do^m Ihft miserable dupe of 
hi$ own folly, ud end ia mnsila&fiA&AiVH' 
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and dissipation, a life, which a few fears beforey had 
been iliaminated by the brightest hopes, or stiinulated 
by the most san^ine expectations. And what must 
now be the fate of the unfortunate female, whose 
destinies are connected with such a downcast and 
desperate being? Forced constantly to submit to 
the most disagreeable retrenchments of personal conip 
fort. Dragged, from house to house, and at last^ 
from city to city, with barely a sufficiency to satisfy 
the calls of nature ; heartbroken and sad, still blindly 
following the fortunes of her miserable partner, who 
strives in vain, to alleviate bis sorrows in the madden- 
ing bowl, or courts oblivion in the silence of deaths 
and the forgetfulness of the welcome grave." Bui 
here, I saw my wife was overcome by her feelings, 
and I desisted ; yet, as I had not Gnished my argu- 
ment, I continued, after a short intermission, as fol- 
lows: — "The young men (our neighbors), whom 
you rather disparagingly mentioned, are truly plain 
and simple in their manners, and domestic in their 
habits, and perhaps, like the prophets of old, may 
have even with many well-meaning persons, but little 
honor at home ; yet they have been trained to in- 
dustry, honesty, and frugality, and these are sterling 
virtues, that will endure the searching ordeal of time, 
and (like the undeviating polar star to the watchful 
mariner), ever infallibly direct them to whatever the 
desired haven may be. They will ipiob^ViVj ^wssks-.^ 
menco Ja the world, as every prudent ixiwi itvovilLftk ^^> 
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with caution and bnmility, hesitating for the certainty 
of experiment, or the advice of age to instruct them, 
but still advancing by slow and almost imperceptible 
degrees, they will commit but few errors, and these of 
a nature easily corrected, and thus by the middle of 
life, they will have become practical philosophers, 
encouraging^ by their example, admonishing by their 
precepts, or enlightening by their experience, the 
rising generation who are to succeed them; while 
their last days, will be their best days, and blessed 
with honors, contentment and riches, they and theirs 
will enjoy the earth, and with the approbation of a 
good conscience, hope for the approving smiles of 
Heaven, and the inappreciable rewards of eternal 
felicity. And, indeed, I can imagine no position 
among men more honorable, than that occupied by 
a high-minded, intelligent and independent agricul- 
turist ; he is a legislator from experience, a financier 
from necessity, a physician from practice, and a 
philosopher from observation, while every other 
interest depends upon his patronage, and shares his 
misfortunes." 

My wife did not now gainsay the justice of my 
remarks, yet, I discovered they had made but little 
impression upon her mind, and I was fearful she was 
not entirely satisfied with my views. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Tbb reader will probably recollect, that I promised 
to get my wife another horse for her carriage, to 
work with old Dobbin, who (aa she said), never 
fttiled to pull ; this promise I had been able to defer 
fulfilling for nearly two years, owing to thf infre- 
qnency of her visits, which did not exceed five or six 
a-year. I at length found and purchased one« and t 
line-looking fellow too, with which my wife CJ^ 
pressed herself very well pleased ; a thing she very 
eeldom cTid, particularly in regard to things I had 
done without consulting her ; indeed she immediately 
determined to take a trip of about twenty mileSf 
(as I thought), with the view of showing^oflT t 
little. On the day previous to that set for their 
departure, the carriage was drawn out, and th# 
negroes put to greasing and rubbing under the ivame* 
diate supervision of my wife, who astonished me by 
the numerous expedients to which she had recourse 
for brightening the brasses and polishing the leathers* 
The Ijorses were got up, burred and curried (although 
the former process deprived old Dobbin of about 
two-tbirds of his mane and tail), and stabled for the 
night, in order for an early start. Early on the folr 
lowing morning the procession commenced, and though 
I thought I saw some symptoms of aawilUoieQftiA ^ 
pall oa the part of old Dobbin^ I m^ tvcliX^ti^^iiv^ 
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it, not wishing to alarm my wife, and hoping also 
that I might be mistaken myself. In a short time, 
however, after they started, I thought it prudent to 
follow them to the first hill, which was a tolerable 
steep one, and which I thought would be a fair test 
"for the horses ; I had not reached the summit on the 
opposite hill, when I heard the crash of switches, 
accompanied by an occasional groan, which I too well 
interpreted ; an instant more brought me in sight of 
my wife and children on the side of the hill about 
twenty steps from the carriage, the youngster, whom 
my wife had insisted should drive instead of old Joe, 
having tied old Dobbin to a sapling, was flaying 
him for life, while his heels were flying in the air in 
the most imposing manner, keeping exact tim6 to the 
thrilling music upon his back. Before I was near 
enough to issue my orders, Dobbin had broken loose 
firom the tree, and a race commenced which I well 
knew would terminate at the stable. I could not for 
my Kfe help being amused, as I thought of the 
numerous difficulties my wife had had of this kind, 
of which the present was by no means the least. As 
I approached, instead of the tirade I anticipated, she 
hung her head in seeming despondence, the children 
were screaming with affiight, and I was obliged to 
laugh outright as old Dobbin fiew by me with his 
terrible pursuer close in his rear. My wife did not 
immediately speak, for I supposed she had been dis- 
uppoiated at seeing hear favQxv\ib\ki(m^ "r&asi^ \s^ ^^qIU 
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Ahd scarcely knew how to begin. It was but a few 
moments, however, until I discovered her feelinga 
had begun to rally, and apprehending a storm upon 
my head, I thought it best to begin in the mildest 
manner I could, by throwing the blame of this affair 
iipon herself f I accordingly fddressed her as fol- 
lows : ^^ You see my dear, that you were somewhat 
mistaken in Dobbin's £klelity ; it was your confidenl 
assurance that he was perfectly reliable, that pre- 
vented me from purchasing another horse, I shall, I 
fear, now be compelled to purchase an entire new 
pair, for Talleyrand's obstinacy first spoiled old 
Dobbin, and now Dobbin has (no doubt), spoiled 
Cash." 

<< Hang the horses and carriage," exclaimed she, 
^* I want nothing to do with either of them ; I will 
go home and stay there the balance of my days." 

To this I objected, assuring her ** that with mild 
treatment old Dobbin could be induced to work; 
that it was altogether the inexperience of his driver 
that had caused him to be so refractory, as I should 
be able to prove to her as soon as he was brought 
back." This I was fortunately able to do, and the 
procession again set forward with the most specific 
directions about driving, which I have found but few 
men well t6 understand. A horse should not be 
hurried when on a strain or hard pull, more than is 
pat sufficient to make him hold his draught and keo^ 
H in motion; be should be stopi^ ixes^isii^l ^9^ 
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long hillf, or in hard draughts, and be taught to Koid 
and start at a word or whistle ; he should be whipped 
but little while drawing : in this way a horse may 
be taught to put out his whole strength^ and never to 
give over, until he finds himself overloaded. To the 
present day, I have neiver been able to have everything 
in order about my carriage. At first the hones 
would not work ; when this difficulty was overcome^ 
they were found to be totally unlike, both in form 
and color, and when I at length obtained a pair of 
matches, the carriage itself wanted repairing, and 
thus will we ever be sorely taxed by our pride and 
our love of fashion. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Whilb on this subject, I will relate a conversation 
idth a neighbor of mine, a few years since. 

** Mr. B./' said he, ** why have you taken the 
blinds from your carriage bridles? Are you not 
afraid the horses will some day run off with the car* 
rlage?' 

<* I have done so, sir,'* said I, for the purpose of 
preventing the evil you speak of." 

** 1 cannot see," said he, ** how this will prevent it 
It a[^ars to me, it will only increase the danger, fay 
egq>08ing to the view of the hdases, those tfaingi 
irhich $re . calculated to fn|^\i\«Ti ^ikuan*^^ 

* ^- 
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^^ It was this improi|sion, sir/' said I^ <<(no doubt), 
tttat first caused the introduction of blinds for horses, 
and to this unnatural custom is justly to be attributed 
at least three-fourths of the accidents we hear of, ci 
this kind. I will tell you a circumstance,'^ said I, 
»*< which I may probably assign as the immediate 
cause of my removal of them, although I had for 
years spoken of them as absurd and useless." 

** There lived in the neighborhood of my old place, 
an old chairmaker who had for year* supplied the 
surrounding country with this useful article of his own 
manufacture, carrying them in a little wagon from 
house to house wherever he could find sale for them, 
and returning with his wagon loaded with hides 
which he received in part payment for his chairs* 
This old man had always worked the same horse, 
and he was so gentle that the old man never thought 
it necessary to fasten his bridle when he had stopped, 
but left him standing in town or elsewhere, without 
hitching, and after left him to carry home his load 
of hides without a driver. One day as this old man 
was driving him along the road near home, he took 
afiright at some noise behind him, and running off 
struck the wagon against a stump, and so injured the 
old man that he died in a few days. Upon hearing 
of this strange conduct in this horse, I inquired if he 
had blinds on, and was informed that he had ; this (I 
have no doubt), was the cause of his rus^ti% t&\ 
ibege blinds prevented his seeing ^rtial \\ "^v^ ^icA 
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made the noise he was so much alarmed aL^had he 
seen the hides he could not have been afraid of them 
having been all his life familiar with them ; and as 
a proof of this, as soon as he had broken loose from 
the wagon, he turned about, and after satisfying him* 
self that there was no danger, he walked close up toi 
the wagon, and stood by his wounded master until 
he received assistance from his neighbors." 

'^ Sir.'' said he, ^^ are not horses sometimes afraid 
of the carriage itself? and would not such horses do 
better with blinds on ?" 

^^ Such horses, sir," said I ^^ are never safe, and 
should not be worked in harness at all, for the first 
unusual noise will alarm them, and then they will be 
almost certain to run away ; they should always be 
permitted to see everything about them, and if they 
are not afraid of what they are to draw at the outset 
they will see nothing in it afterwatxl . to alarm them. 
If however, they are not satisfied at first, their imagin- 
ations will easily convert a slight noise into a fright- 
ful bi:y;bear, and they will run as we would do our- 
selves, to escape the threatening danger ; I have tried 
this practice of working without blinds for several 
years, and I have no hesitation in saying, that there 
is no more danger of a horse running off in harness, 
than under the saddle, provided he is allowed the 
same liberty of seeing in both situations, excepting 
only the breaking of his harness, and thus of precipi 
tAting bis load upon his liee\«^ Va ^^Oci <^;^afe !x^ will 
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generally run through necessity, but not through fear, 
and will usually stop at the foot ofvthe hill, or as 
soon as the necessity of running ceases, of which I 
have had several instances." 

" Well, sir," said he, "if this is true, ought it not 
to be known? There are a great many accidents in 
this way that might be avoided." 

" I have frequently spoken of it, sir," said I, "but 
as yet, I have known but one man to adopt the prac- 
tice; when you have seen as much of the ^orld as I 
have, you will find, that there is not more than one* 
tenth of mankind who think for themselves, and that 
they will prefer to suffer a lifetime, under evils that 
are endurable, rather than incur the risk of a change^ 
or do violence to the settled opinions of others." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



M 7 wife had just returned from the visit mentioned 
in a previous chapter, having met with numerous dis- 
asters, among which was the loss of my &A horse 
Cash, caused by a nocturnal excursion of the young- 
ster she had insisted should drive her, instead of old 
Joe. We were, however, all rejoiced at being again 
united around the cheerful hearth, and I had returned 
thanks in my heart for their preservation, when Clara * 
took advantage of our joyous feelings to solicit another 
extract from my poem, which lre«A?ox Vet ^i^VJi^^'^'***^ 
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mi SCHOOL." 



At six yean old, as I am told, when I could just count fSbne, 
They sent me to a Country school, to learn mf A, B, C ; 
Twas thought, just so I was at school, I must be leuni&g tlMM^ 
And that I should start early, having little time to spare ; 
Hy teacher was a' kind old man, and no doubt, taught me well. 
He always put his finger down, right where I was to spell. 
He said, one day, I'd make a man, if I had half a chance. 
Good teachers like himself for years, and then a tour through 

France, 
But thought not one in twenty now, would bring young children ob. 
Of just such men, as would come in, directly he Was gone. 
The second was an infidel, and had no fear of Ood, 
Vor if an urchin broke his rules, a dosen got his rod ; 
fie whipped the large boys with a switch, but as I was too small* 
He pushed my finger through a hole, and stuck me with his awl. 
At eight years old he swung me up, suspended at the hip. 
And twirled me round, to see me fly, and get good ehanee to 

whip ; 
Just like the pig for roasting, hung upon the circling Jack, 
Turns round and round, and every time, gets basted on his back; 
He whirled himself, just as I whiiied, and kept his balance too. 
And always met me, just in time, to make his licks hit true. 
Which struck so sudden, sharp, and loud, from his great, long flat 

rule, 
'Twas ha^ to tell which laughed the loudest, master or his school ; 
Yet round we went, and pop he took me, both together still, 
I turned, because I could not stop, and he to show his skill ; 
Till roaring rule and laughing school, had made my blood so hot» 
That for my life I could not tell, if I was whipt or not. 
The third one was a tyrant fierce, as ever handled power. 
By nature predisposed for war, and in his temper sour, 
•**. He had three ruling principles, well known to every one, 

" White Oak Dumplings, Hickoiy Tarts, and Pungent Cinnamon :** 
These he thought infallible, the genius of his art, 
WMeh pedagogueB could not ^itinhold, %xA ^;(kAx&ai^«e%\tta^ 
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Bd tiNd the first on boys sixtMn^ thetioe up to twenty one 
Who MW ihcttAelves corrected Well, unleM they fought or itia , 
To fight a tiecher then, was thought n monstrous monl wtong. 
And then this iras so Urge tod fat, so ugly and so strong ; 
fo ran was worse, the young men thought, the eoward's part they 

said, 
So 8t6od their ground and Dumplings too, on their hrate baokt 

well laid. 
Without a wink, without a blink, without a ftigh or tear. 
Save the large drop that honor paid, to pure parental fear ; 
lake some proud bull foreed to the yoke, where driven eut and 

slash, 
Orows obstinate and drags behind, to feel the seorching 1a^ ; 
ITo muscle moves now to the whip, no murmur nor no sigh. 
Save the great drop his pride distils, that fills his sweltering eyo. 
The second switch his ftir'nte seemed, from twelve up to sixteen^ 
Ah I boye it almost makes me cringe, to think what I have seen ; 
You readers^ you geographers, you cipherers, great and small* 
Tou who passed for grammarians, and you young seribblers all ; 
You all have felt his Hick'ry Tarts, thrill fiercely down your 

spine. 
Worse than a thousand stinging wasps, or a long eat-o'-nine { 
E'en now methinks, I hear its tones, keen whistling thro' the air. 
While Darby stands, with lowering brow, and showers correetion 

there. 
The little children all could teU, when Cinnamon was near, 
For with his whims, this hornbeam ran, a bench there or ott^hare; 
Nervous, itchy, petulant, from close confinement grown. 
Three times a day he left his seat, for ezeroise alone. 
His motions all the school well knew, e'en those outside could tell, 
For quick was heard the chattering tribe, aloud, then louder spell; 
But oft' in vain their e£Ebrts proved, for Just to show his power. 
Or ease the muscles of his arms, he whipped them by the hour ; 
Like some cramped cur to fighting prone, olose kenneled with your 

hounds. 
Walks round and round with tulUin growl, Qhi£s4V}\k\%tMt«« 

hoaads; 
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Then jumps on all, with gnashing rage, thongh far belov hia aitti 
To give himself some sad relief, and raise their howling cries. 
His reputation too was great, and hung upon thiA thing. 
That more than half of all his time, he made his hick'ries ring; 
Ko parent thought worth while to ask, how children had progressed, 
When n ightlj tales came in replete, with boys and girls well dressed. 
If any by due diligence, had 'scaped the rod at school. 
They seemed to claim a tighter hand, from the domestic rnle. 
The rod was thought omnipotent, and could hard things expound, 
Just as the lever in a wheel, turns the vast structure round; 
Yet strange to tell, we loved these men, who whipt us like a dog, 
And just because we all supposed, thej had been paid to flog; 
Sometimes we 'scaped our daily brush, and this if Darby told« 
We felt more pride than boys do now, to see their names in gold. 
And if perchance, he took a thought to walk with us at night. 
His humor was all pleasantry, and all our actions right ; 
He praised us for our good behavior, spoke of all our parta. 
Said some learned easy, others well, and all had kindest hearts; 
Which could but please our parents both, who each took half the 

praise. 
And soon began with modest pride, to boast of younger days. 
The father's fort had figures been, and these he thought he knew, 
His mathematic mind preferring, things exactly true ; 
" One-half of two-thirds, of three-fourths, makes one-fourth and no 

more. 
So seven to four makes fifteen, and^ nine just makes up the score.*' 
The mother said, ** her sciences, were neither here nor there," 
But that few girls had learned so fast, what time she had to spare ; 
That young folks thought old folks all fools, who did but little know, 
But old folks knew that they were right, in thinking young ones so; 
Thus all around important felt, and our distinguished gueat. 
Was more than welcome at our house and fed upon our best. 
The servants ran, the chickens squalled, the crackling fire blazed, 
And pies, and sweet-meats oft appeared, at which the children 



Saeb strove to please, this pleasing man, whom every one could 

ph 
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Wliile lie to please us stJoVe aft hard, and all were full at eaae ; 
'Twas Btraoge how wise we thought he was, and still our rey'renoe 

grew, 
For none did doubt he had forgotten, more than we all knew. 
He looked like wisdom's cynosure, his head like wisdom's hall. 
And none could broach a book or paper, but he knowed it all : 
But chief his conyersation seemed, with deepest learning fraught. 
His sentences of grammar smacked, and turned just as they ought ; 
He thought old Walker was a man, of parts and learning too. 
But said he had spelled honor wrong, in putting in the U. 
That single letters in a word, that did not change the sound. 
Should be rejected, wher# this would not diff'rent words, confound^ 
That Murray was a scholar, could not safely be denied. 
But that his prolix rules and notes, might be much simplified. 
He said, in training children up, for each and every use, 
Wei should inform their judgment well, and leave the fancy loose. 
That diff'rences which did exist, to one great end combined ; 
To prove they were made more by chance, than (alents. in tbt 

mind, - « 

He said, so vital was this point, that a right or wrong school, 
A Socrates or Caesar made, a ebristian or a fooL 
Thus while he talked with loito profound, to our unfeigned surprise. 
We inly praised the wondrous man, and felt our morals rise ; 
Beside all this, the girls all round, held him in great demand. 
For those who wanted better beaux, his service could command , 
Always ready, friendly, plaiiH a gallant grave or gay. 
And if a better came along, as ready to give way. 
He seemed to feel in duty bound, to help the girls show out, 
Just as the mercer who would sell, to turn his silks about ; 
He sympathized with old and young, and Inew the grievance too. 
Could bleed, and blister, and prescribe, what all the sick should do; 
In fine, we had no character, so wise, polite, or good. 
And Popland, you had always one, just in your neighborhood. 

" Pa," said Clara, when I had ended, " did teachers 
in that day use the severity you describe ?" 
^'Tbey did^ my dear," said 1, ^^wA \\AftftSw\. 
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cannot give you any just idea of the unnatural 

' systems of punishment then in use to compel children 

to learn* I do not approve of corporeal punishment^ 

except with very rude or stubborn chiidren^ I am 

^ certain I did not learn so fast as I should have done 

f under milder treatment/' 

*^ Well, I hope," said she, ^* that our school days 
are the most troublesome days of our lives, for it 
seems to me there is nothing but difficulties from 
beginning to end, and the last greater than the first." 
'^ There will be difficulties, my dear," said I, <^ for 
every stage of life, (at least) to those who are to 
make any progress, and such alone deserve the name 
of intellectual beings; and indeed, I hope progres- 
sion will hereafter be your motto, and the source of 
your highest enjoyment ; if so, then eveiy difficulty yta 
now overcome, will but facilitate your future advance- 
ment and elevate the quality of your amusements.'' 



MMMMhMiM** 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

Thbrb is perhaps, no subject of graver importance 
to parents than that of choosing the business or pro- 
fession which their sons shall follow, and I had 
reflected a good deal about such things when my 
attention was called particularly to the subject by my 
wife one evening, as we sat with our children around 
Ae Bre. 



^ Mr. B.9^ 8^id she, what do you think of doing 
idth James ? Julius and the rest of the childrea are 
jet small, and will do very well at the country 
iKJioolfty but if yott intend to give James a. profession, 
or even a good education, it is time he was thinking 
sibottt college, for he will soon be fifteen years of age, 
snd has been through all the best sdiooli 9bo\A 
here. 

** Well, really, mj dear,'' said I, ** my intention is 
at any rate, to educate him, but as to the business 
he shall £d11ow, I have not yet made up my mind, 
believing as I do, that this should be left a good 
deal to his own inclination, for I have ever thought, 
that in private families, as well as in public commu- 
nities, the best government, is that which governs 
feast, and leaves most to the natural disposition of 
its subjects. But perhaps, be can assist us in set* 
^ing this question. Come, toy son," said I, ^' give us 
yoor views about it.^' 

^ I am not a judge of such things, father," said 
James, ^yet somehow or other, I have thought I 
should like to be a public man of some sort, a sherifl^ 
or other officer of the government, I think*'' be cob>- 
tinued, <^ that public men have a better opportunity 
to get acquainted with mankind and they seem to 
me to enjoy the world more than private citi^^ns.'' 

<< I am in hopes, my son,'' said (> ^^ that a little 
ftrther acquaintance with the worid^ will QOT^^^!c^% 
Mtpodtim avd §bow you thftt 9vA ^>]b\v^ ^^^S^^^^Mf^^ 
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particularly those of a subordinate character, have a 
strong tendency to corrupt the heart, and unsettle the 
habits, and in the end lailmost certainly lead to a dis- 
contented mind, and an unhappy old age. I will tell 
you a story," said I, ^* of two orphan boys that I 
once heard of, from which I think we may draw an 
instructive lesson on this subject, as it pretty fairly 
exhibits the consequences of a popular ambition." 

'^I will thank you for the story," said he ^<at 
any rate.'* 

<< Then if you will take your sea^" said 1, ^ I will 
relate it." 

THS STORY OE HEI^RY AXD AL70BD. 

Henry and Alford, thou^ not at all related to each 
other, were of the same age, and most intimate 
friends. Both having been deprived of their parents 
when they were too yt)ung to recollect them, they 
had been raised and educated together and loved each 
other with more than brotherly affection, fiut they 
were different in disposition, and as soon as they 
•attained to manhood and began to act for themselves 
this dissimilarity began to appear. 

Henry was mercurial and impulsive, and fond of 
all kinds of amusement ; handsome and polite, in his 
manners ; well educated and intelligent, he found it 
no difficult matter to please, and conceiving a strong 
desire for popular admiration, he exerted all his talei^ 
to conciliate the gpAl o^bioxi c& Q£G«s^^»)&L^^&fiKuj^ 
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nothing wrong, that in any way advanced this, the 
only object of his ambition. Alford was reserved in 
hi9 manners, thoughtful and sincere, he was full of 
life and loved amusement, but it was not of a convivial 
or boisterous kind; he enjoyed himself most in the 
society of his intimate friends, and when there were 
but two or three together ; he was ambitious of the 
good opinions of his fellow-beings, but he thought 
only of doing something to deserve it. He did not 
desire to win applause by excellence in outward ac- 
complishments, nor to ingratiate himself by servile 
flattery, or cowardly concession, but he considered 
how he might force all the world in the honesty of their 
hearts, to give him their respect and approbation; he 
was mortified when any undeserved compliment was 
passed upon him, for he courted only that involuntary 
and spontaneous gratulation, which it is impossible to 
withhold from those who have signalized themselves 
by their valor, their talents or their industry. Henry, 
by his talents to please, his beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and withal, his love of company, was a general 
&vorite in the world of fashion; scarcely a ball, or 
other occasion of festivity passed off in the surround- 
ing country, without his active participation. All 
the opposite sex seemed fascinated with his manners, 
or delighted by his attentions, and all his own seemed 
proud to possess his friendship and enjoy his confi- 
dence. Alford, on account of his modesty and difll- 
dencB, escaped public observatioil, axA tox ^^ ^»s&si 
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reason, was generally absent Trom those gay and 
fashionable assemblages, at which bis friend acted so 
conspicuous a part; be was known only to a few, 
and so seldom spoken of, that even Henry was re^ 
luctant about introducing him to bis gayer com^ 
panions ; this incongruity of disposition had so fully 
developed itself at twenty, as to indicate a different 
life for the two friends, and day by day as tbey wer# 
driven on in the channels which nature had marked 
out for them, and began to fix that character which 
was to last through life and perhaps influence their 
final destiny, they felt they were diverging from each 
other. Henry would fain have carried his friend 
along in the whirlpool of folly and fashion, and 
Alford would as joyfully have drawn Henry into the 
retirement so agreeable to himself, but each saw they 
must be separated by different vocations, and painful 
as it was, they submitted to the unalterable fiat of 
Him, whose will is manifest in all his works. Henry, 
by his bland and courteous demeanor, his high and chi* 
valrous sense of honor, and his gay and social temper, 
soon rendered himself so popular, that he was without 
difficulty elected sheriff of the county, which office 
he held through a term of six years. He was now 
so much esteemed by his numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances, that he was sent to the Legislature. 
Here he was still a favorite, and by his respectful 
and gentlemanly behavior made friends for himself 
Mtoog sdl political p^tdea. K<^ Ic^ secved out two 
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terms when he resigned, and was soon after elected 
mayor of the city, where he lived and exercised 
several minor offices, by which his income was 
greatly enhanced. 

He very soon afler married an elegant and fashion- 
able lady, and having purchased a lot and fine three- 
story building at the county seat, he began at an 
early period of life, to act his part in the world with 
considerable distinction. He purchased the richest 
furniture, sideboards, sofas, lounges, cushions, rock- 
ing-chairs, fancy, and dressing-tables, piano-forte, 
mantle ornaments, etc. He spread the ^ floor with 
Turkey-carpets, decorated the walls with brilliant 
mirrors, and costly paintings, and shaded the win- 
dows with damask drapery, surmounted by fantastic 
folds of ornamental embroidery. His table groaned 
tinder the weight of every luxury the surrounding 
country afforded, and Henry never appeared better 
pleased, or more flattered, than when he saw his 
numerous friends pouring in to share his hospitality, 
and witness the dignity with which his wife presided 
over his household, and entertained her guests. A 
dinner to his friend the Doctor, who had been absent 
from home, and another to the Colonel who was 
about to leave. A party to Miss A, who had just 
married, and another to Miss M., who was anxious 
to enter the matrimonial state. A supper just to get 
the young people together, and another, because it 

was fashionable^ were a few oC lYie aflte«d}c^^ vossm^ 
17 
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Inentfl with which he relieved the irksomeness of bii 
leisure intervals* and extended the popularity \if 
which he had been so successful. His children were 
the idols of fancy ; on them he lavished the most 
useless and extravagant ornaments ; beads, neckliaces, 
bracelets, ear-rings, finger^rings, breastpins, etc.; while 
ingenuity exhausted her resources to furnish for them 
the most gorgeous attire. They were regularly ex- 
hibited at the circuses, dinners, balls, plays, and 
raree-shows, and received their first Jessons at the 
toilette and in the dancing-school. The sterner vir- 
tues of economy and self-deniaj were left entirely out 
of sight, or not inculcated upon their youthful minds, 
and they believed that all beauty was external, 
and all grace consisted in the modishness of their 
manners. 

Alford as naturally fell into a business suited te 
his temper and disposition. He invested hist small 
capital in slaves, and purchasing a small farm labored 
from day to day for a frugal su];q>ort. He married a 
plain woman of good understanding, and an entire 
stranger to luxury or extravagance. She had been 
trained in the school of misfortune^ and had been 
early made to feel, that industry and frugality were 
among the cardinal virtues of Christianity. AU 
beauty, with her, lay in the simplicity of nature^ and 
all formality in a just conformity to her latvs. For 
years Alford and his little &mily were the tport o| 
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enterprise proved most unfortunate. Having no patri- 
monial resid^&ce he removed to an adjoining coantjr ; 
here he hoped to bide his poverty, amid a host of 
destitute adventurers like himself, until he could im^ 
prove his circumstances, and enable himself to return 
an independent man to the place which was still 
ntost dear to him. Here he labored patiently for 
several years, and was just getting his small &rm into 
condition to realize the fruits of his labors, when hia 
title was found to be totally worthless^ and the real 
owner appeared to take possession of his property* 
Dt8a{^M>iAted in his calculations^ and almost irre« 
trievaUy ruined in his pecuniary affidrs, he was cocol'* 
pelled to relinquish this, his 'ftecond home, without 
compensation for his labor, and without the means 
of procuring another. Had he now been without 
fiaith in the protection of Providence^ or without con^* 
fidence inthe final success and trium{di of integrity 
and honesty, hd mui^ have tumbled headlong into 
the broad ocean of disappointed ambition, and have 
floated upon its descending tide to the gulf of pover^ 
^nd misery ; biit firm in his pursuit of that most 
honorable and useful of all human employments, and 
remembering the divine injunction, that man should 
live by the sweat of his face, he again purchased a 
small farm by the assistance of kind friends, and 
again affiled himself diligently to Uie business of 
his life. 
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Fortune now favored all his exertions; bj pro 
dence, moderation, and economy, he began rapidly to 
improve his capital. His sheep, his cattle, and his 
horses, nourished by his fostering care, rioted in the 
luxuriance of nature, and annually repaid him with 
the most abundant increase, and his wife, with the 
assistance of a single servant, was able to manage 
his household, and often, during the|iress of business 
in {he farm, to assist in its cultivation. His house 
was of hewed logs, and simple construction; the tables 
and chairs were of domestic manufacture, and the 
walls had no ornament, save that of a counting-house 
almanac, annually extracted from the newspapers, and 
an original drawing of flowers, executed by his wife 
in the exercise of her juvenile fancy ; the floor reflected 
its own luster, from a surface polished by frequent 
ablutions, and the windows were supplied by barely 
a sufficiency of glass to shut out the howling blast ; 
a rifle gun suspended in a wooden rack over the fire- 
place, and a shot gun behind the doer in the corner, 
completed the furniture of his xmpretending residence. 
Alford's aim was to make money while he was young; 
he knew the time would come, when his children 
would draw heavily upon him for their education and 
comfort, and this too, when old age would disqualify 
him for the labors of the field, and dispose his mind 
for quietude and ease. He had also seen enough of 
the world to knoW, that the kindlier feelings 6f human 
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nature flow most readily in behalf of the more fortu- 
nate and independent, and that those who have but '^ 
little, have still less to expect from others. 

Alford continued twelve years in this obscure 
retreat, unnoticed and almost unknown, even his friend 
Henry had not considered him worthy of attention, 
having never visited him during this long period. 
But he had now accomplished his object, he was 
independent, and as his children began to need edu- 
cation, he sold out and removed nearer to the county 
seat, where he should not only have better schools, 
and the convenience of a post-office, but where he 
should enjoy the society of his early friends and asso^ 
ciates, among whom was Henry. 

When Henry heard of the contemplated return of 
his ancient friend, a train of pleasing recollections 
passed through his mind, and he felt delighted at the 
thought of renewing an intimacy which had once 
been so necessary to his happiness, but his pleasing 
anticipations were soon interrupted by his pride* 
"My friend's family," thought he, "are rude and un^ 
polished in their manners, and therefore, not suitable 
associates for mine, nor are they able to deport them- 
selves in the elevated circle where my own moves. 
They are fond of books, 'tis true, and know how to 
regulate their lives by maxims of wisdom and econo* 
my. They have been instructed in the paramount 
importance of religious obligation, and pay homa^ 
to virtue, as to a tutelary deity, 'yeV i^ >0i\^ ^"wsasX 
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atone for roagh hands, brown complexion, and blnnt^ 
and simple manners. Their books and philosophy, 
which have increased their knowledge, strengthened 
their judgment, and sharpened their wits, have left 
them without the external graces, and ignorant of the 
forms and etiquette of fashionaUe life, and it will 
greatly disparage my family, and put our pride to the 
blueh, to receive and treat them aa equals* I could 
get along with them myself, but my wife ; it will 
never do." Such were Henry's reflections prompted 
hy a false pride, which had ever beset his mind. 

Amid the hurry and bustle of public life, Heniy 
had found but little time, and less inclination, for the 
study of human nature. He did not know that virtue 
is the only quality that will wear well ; that artless 
and unaffi^ed manners can alone find their way to 
the heart, and that knowledge constitutes the only 
real aristocracy. He mistook form for substance, 
appearance for reality, outward formality for polite- 
ness, and hypocrisy for virtue, and seeing mankind 
only through this false medium, it was not strange, 
that he should regard the plain and unostentatious 
family of his friend, as only second or third rate 
folks. 

Alford easily detected the embarrassment of his 

friend on his account, by the efforts of Horatio to eon* 

ceal it, but conscious of his own true dignity, and 

confident in that just pride which ever flows from moral 

rectitude, and the appcdoalion f£ cmlt cr^iv. t^^csadKosa^ 
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he felt no disposition to resentment or remonstrance^ 
but on the contrary, was grieved to find one he loved, 
so mach infatuated with the vanities of life. He saw 
Henry immersed in sensual gratification, a mere man 
of the world, and a slave to his passions; he saw him 
whirled roiftKl in folly's giddy dance with the devotees 
of pleasure, and riot with the debauchee in his baccha^i^ 
nalian revel ; he saw him still bending in sycophantic 
adulation, to catch the fickle multitude, and intoxi* 
cated with the flattery that was, in turn, poured into 
his credulous ear ; but what was worse than all, he 
saw that he had become a fashionable wine-bibbeTi 
that he was hourly at the tippling shops, and often 
protracted his intemperance to a late hour, participat- 
ing in all those indulgences^ that are almost inseparable 
from drunkenness. He desired to expostulate with 
him. upon the fatal tendency of his self-indulgence, 
and th"^ final bankruptcy and ruin that would result 
from his reckless prodigality, but for a time, he for- 
bore ; he was afraic} of offending that jealous sensibi- 
lity his friend had evinced, when from time to time, 
he had tried to fix his attention upon general morality. 
Beside, so unacquainted was Henry with the humble 
circumstances of indigence, that it would be no easy 
matter to make him understand the frightful mien of 
the meager messengers of want, or the squalid misery 
of the victims of penniless poverty. 

Overcome at last, however, by Vi\^ %w«fc tsS. ^\3^^^^ 
Alfoid addressed his firieiid t\kui:— *^\>CLOV^^ia»^? 
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said be, ^^jrou will not esteem me presumptuous, io 
offeriDg you my advice in certain matters which 
appear to me of vital importance to your welfare, for, 
however incapable you may think me of being your 
counselor, you know that I am a few months older than 
you are, which would seem to give me *this right ; 
you will not, therefore, deny, that this, together with 
the love and friendship I have ever entertained for 
you, entitles me, at least, to the credit of sincerity. It 
has been with pain, that I have for some time wit- 
nessed your participation in those practices, which, 
though they may be construed under your code (^ 
laws, as properly appertaining to the man of quality, 
are in direct opposition to a sound system of moral 
philosophy, and will, in the end, unless corrected, 
lead to disease, wretchedness and poverty. Fashion 
is the handmaid of folly, and vice is ever ready to 
hokl up her train. You may find a temporary gratifi- 
cation in the lap of luxury, but you must finally pay 
the cost with bitter disappointment, and shed tears 
of repentance in unavailing regret. We may turn our 
back on dull care, in the hey-day of prosperity, and 
laugh at her sober face in the gayety of youth, but 
her stern form will at last knock at our door, and find 
decrepitude and want ready to receive them, I fear," 
continued Alford ; ^' that what you call a social glass, 
will end in a confirmed habit of intemperance, and 
that you will see your error, only when it will be too 
laie to itppl/ the remed^y \ \>\3X ^^x^\& %^c2!^ ^ XiSskS^S^ss. 
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duty which we owe to others to which I wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention* The innocent beings 
Providence has committed to our care, have a just 
claim upon every moment of our time, as well as 
upon the fruits of our labor, and he who disregards 
this claim, most palpably violates the will of his 
Creator. They need those comforts and advantages 
which money will alone procure ; we should, there- 
fore, lay up, from the superfluities of the present hour^ 
what may be necessary for the future. Your present 
income, Henry, supports you in the widest range of 
sensual enjoyment, and flattery keeps all fear of a 
rival removed from your mind, but remember that the 
sunshine of popular favor is the 'ignis fatuus,' of de- 
struction, and he who trusts its fickle glare, will find 
himself betrayed into gloomy disappointment, and 
sunk in the fens of corruption, from which but few 
have the power, and still fewer the inclination, to 
escape/' 

" I thank you Alford," replied Henry, " for your 
well-meant advice, but you must know that, though 
younger, I have lived more in the world than you 
have, and therefore, ought to know better what is 
expected from one in my position in society. I 
drink often, it is true, but it is always with my 
friends, whom it would not be policy to disoblige or 
displease ; beside, I have observed that as men advance 
toward the head of society, they indulge mot^ ^^ 
more in &sbionMe gaming auA dtujSaa^S "V^^sJ*."** 
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is well settled, that no one can long maintain a 
standing among the aristocracy, who will churlishly 
abstain from a social glass, or sacrifice an innocent 
desire, in order to save his purse ; as to riches," said 
he, ^ I do not desire them ; I value money only as it 
is capable of relieving my wants, or of administering 
to my happiness, and what I have, sluJI therefors 
always be held subservient to these ends. If yon, 
Alford, could forego all the pleasures of the present 
life or cold calculations of selfish interest, and If 
you have long since given up your hope of the dis- 
tinction I enjoy, for pecuniary ajg^ndizement, you 
have yet to learn my character, if you suppose me 
capable of imitating your sordid example. This is a 
country," continued Henry, ** where every vile serf 
accumulates his paltry gold, but it is only the man 
of taste and breeding that knows how to enjoy it; 
I will live while I live, and let each day provide for 
itself; my children must do as I have done, the 
world is wide, and they can easily make their own 
fortunes, for although I do not expect to give them 
riches, I shall endeavor to equip them with what I 
know to be a better passport to the favor of society, 
the liighest personal accomplishments." 

Alford, discouraged by the taunting reply of his 
friend, and seeing his countenance was beginning to 
assume the sternness of insulted pride, withdrew, and 
did not again obtrude his unwelcome admonition. 

YesLca passed^ away, Renxy m)a!^%<^^>] >Xu^ vasfiA 
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tnicklittg obsequioasness by which he had at fint 
obtained his offices, to retain possession thereof, and 
with the profits to snpport his family in the moat 
unlimited extravagance. But a crisis at length ap> 
rived, and his affairs were destined to take a tunii 
as the sequel will show. His habits of idleness 
and dissipation gradually increased upon him, until 
they destroyed all relish for sober employment, and 
he seemed never to be contented except in the noisi 
and bnistle of the vulgar throng; instead of beii^ a 
social drinker, he had become passionately fond of 
his glas^ and instead of entering the grocery, as h% 
had once done for the accommodation of his friends, he 
began to solicit his friends for his own convenience. 
He made hirpocritical excuses to his wife, for his 
stay at the tavern, and pretended ill health to hide 
his intoxication. He rose early Under pretence of 
argent business, but only to satisfy the cravings of a 
morbid thirst, and arouse the barkeeper for his 
morning julep; in fine, with drinking and gaming 
and joking and smoking, Henry spent almost his 
whole time at the tavern and grocery, and wasted as 
fast as he received it, the income of his various 
offices. He now began to neglect his business as 
mayor, and was generally too much intoxicated to 
attend properly to his duties, he was therefore defeated 
in an election to this office and had to endure the 
mortification of seeing one he had esteemfid ^^<«^ 
bi0 inferior, installed in his p\sic%. ^^ "oarw Vi«^ 
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found himself unable to support his former style of liv 
ing, which, however, for a long time, he still vaukly 
endeavored to do. He now, for the first time in bii 
life, began to feel the want of money. He found the 
greatest difficulty in supplying the perpetual drain at 
(the grog-shop; his wife complained, that he did not 
furnish her with sufficient funds for the morning 
market, while his creditors were obliged to be put 
off, with promises of speedy liquidation. Thus from 
being a punctual and sensitive man about his con- 
tracts, Henry became exceedingly dilatory and evasive; 
he had also to borrow money from his friends, to 
meet his more pressing demands, and keep his pocket 
supplied for his hourly necessities. His popularity 
and standing were now gone. His enemies* pointed 
at his idleness and dissipation, as well as his want 
of respect for his obligations ; his merchant refused 
him credit until the old accounts were settled, and 
his friends began to avoid those interviews which 
might end in a tax upon their liberality. Thus day 
by day, did his situation grow worse; he paid cost 
and interest on all his debts before they were settled; 
he was harassed from morning till night, by some 
one of his numerous creditors ; he was almost afraid 
even to see his wife for fear of a demand on his 
pocket, and his intemperance increased in a full ratio 
with his difficulties. He still labored to keep up 
appearances, which he well knew but ill accorded 
witb the narrowness oi Yii& c^.te^n!Gls^a$v(^«&\ Vni %^ 
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more serious difficulties arose ; he now lost his two 
town lots by a debt which he had neglected to settle, 
as well as his fine carriage and horses, and was soon 
after compelled to dispose of three of his servants to 
save his dwelling ; even this afforded him but tempo- 
rary relief from the urgency of his creditors, for at the 
next term of the court, he saw his only remaining 
servant and household furniture levied upon, for his 
debts, his wife being compelled to interpose her title 
to save them. 

Henry seemed now to be almost deranged, for he 
had neither the philosophy to meet adversity, nor the 
resolution to overcome it. In a half frantic mood, he 
applied to his friends for money, but alas, his credit 
was gone. They sympathized in his misfortunes, 
and lamented his deplorable condition, and regretted 
it was not in their power to assist him. Each 
seemed to have difficulties of his own, which it would 
require all his skill and means to combat, and they 
severally referred him to one another, for the relief he 
so much needed and desired. He now saw his real 
situation, and when he reflected on what he had been 
and the fate that was now unavoidable, he wept like 
a child, and for days refused to take any food, while 
he still hung a haggard and melancholy spectacle 
around the miserable brothel that had caused his 
ndn. 

It was about ten years from the date of the conver* 
sMdm dettuled in this story) 1\ibiX YUdtj ^^nk \sa^ 
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friend Alford ride into town, and for the fink time in 
bis life, he was able to appreciate his character. He 
saw the cheerfulness of a coiHented mind beaming 
from his countenance, while his whole air and man* 
ner indicated the serene and sober dignity which 
^' agricultural independence ever imparts to the philo* 
sophic mind. As he approached, Henry was struck 
with the force of the contrast which he felt existed 
between them, and as he remembered the advice 
Alford had given him, and the sarcastic manner in 
which he had spurned it, he was overcome with 
shame and regret, for he now felt the truth and force 
of it but too bitterly, while he could not help admir-^ 
ing the uninterrupted affection of his stead&st friend. 
^^ Oh, Alford," said he, ^ I am undone, my pocket 
is empty, my credit is gone, my health is impairedf 
and I am in need of almost everything pertaining to' 
the comfort of my family. This morning my wife 
complained to me that she had been refused credit at 
all the shops in town, that the baker would send us 
no more bread, that the coalman had failed to bring 
around his weekly supply of fuel, and that her small 
stock of table supplies were ilkearly exhausted, and it 
would be out of her power to procure more, for that 
she, like myself, had unwisely abused her credit by 
borrowing of her neighbors, until they all had begun 
to make frivolous excuses for refusing her, knowing 
she would not be able to repay them« AU this, yon 
know/^ said Henry »:^^wMtxunii(^\x^\s^^ 
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able, but it was aggravated a thousand fold, by the 
withering rebuke of the being I have idoliced, that 
followed this gloomy picture :" 

*' You have spent all your living at your vile 
grocery^'' said she ; ^^ you have disgraced yoin^elf, 
beggared your family, deprived our poor chUdrea of 
the means of education, and even starvation now 
stares us in the face ; would to God," said she, '^I 
had died before I saw you, that I might have been 
saved the anguish of this moment. Drink on," she 
cried, ^^ and terminate your besotted existence, that I 
may speedily supply your place with one who will 
keep me axid my little ones from perishing with 
bui!^r. Henceforth I will oppose no obstacle to 
your brutality, but shall count it one of the most for- 
tunate events of my life, whenever the gods shall 
be pleased to rid me of you." 

" This," said Henry, " is too much for me, and 
it is the more painful because it is true. For years, 
I strove to maintain my family in the fashionable 
circle in which I foolishly thought we most move, 
and though I had frequently to draw upon my friends 
luad claim the indulgence of my creditors for this pur- 
pose, yet that false pride I have ever romantically che- 
rished, and which, like an evil genius, has constantly 
led me into error and prevented me from acknowledging 
my teal poverty to my wife, so that while I was barely 
able to meet my engagements, and keep up my xmagLXk^ 
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ary respectability, she was unconsciously increasing 
my difficulties by daily raising the standard of hertaste, 
and introducing new styles of furniture, new carpets, 
new bonnets, and new modes of living. When I was 
compelled to sell my valuable town lots, servants, etc., 
I saw there was no hope of living as I had done, yet' 
even then, I endeavored to keep up appearances, but 
now I can go no farther. I acknowledge,'' said he, 
<< that my punishment is just, but when I reflect upon 
the crowning anathema of my wife, and the change 
my conduct has made in her affections toward me, I 
thank God that I am a slave to my appetite, and shall 
soon change this life for another. Oh, Alford, pre- 
serve my sons, for I am thankful I have no daughter, 
to share the consequences of my errors and miscon- 
duct. Tell them, instead of aiming to be popular and 
fashionable, their highest ambition must be, to be 
plain, sober, and honest men." 

Henry was soon after found dead in his bed; three 
of his sons are in respectable professions, and two 
are engaged in planting ; being frequently admonished 
by their mother, they seem to have a sort of horror 
of a popular ambition, and they cannot be prevailed 
on to taste of ardent spirits, while, I have understood, 
they are very sensitive about allusions to the memoiy 
of their father. 

Alford is still living, though upward of seven^, 
and is quite a wise and happy old man. 
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When I had finished, I paused to witness the effect 
upon my audience. I thought James appeared to be 
somewhat stumped by what he had heard, for he did 
not immediately reply, but sank down into a contem- 
plative mood, from which I had hopes of a change in 
his opinion. My wife, however, did not seem to be 
favorably affected. She had heard me tell this story 
before, and while I was relating it, having but little 
curiosity about the final catastrophe, I suppose she 
was making up her reply. 

<< The disastrous consequences you have just de- 
picted,'' said she, <' do not necessarily follow a life 
of public employment." 

*^I will not deny, my dear," said I, <^that there 
ought to be many exceptions ; yet, I am not, at this 
time, able to point out one, while I believe we are 
both familiar with many examples of the kind I 
mentioned." 

She seemed to be meditating a reply, when she 
was interrupted by James, who recited from his own 
knowledge two cases in which my remarks wera 
strictly applicable. My impression was, that my 
wife found her memory at fault, in attempting to 
recall a contrary example, and we soon found occa^ 
sion for changing the subject of conversation. 
18 
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CHAPTER L. 

I OBBSRVBD heretofore, that my wife did not appear 
altogether satisBed with the force of the remarks I 
then offered touching a proper match for our daughter 
Clara. In this impression I was quite correct, as 
will aj^ar from the following transactions. It 
was about six months from the date of the conversa- 
tion referred to, that I returned home, from a trip to 
the old place, whence I had removed about five years 
previous, and which I still continued to cultivate. 
As I approached in front, I was struck with the 
changes (I might say improvements), which a day or 
two had made in almost every object aroimd. The 
walk to the house had been scraped and bordered 
with pinks and jonquils ; the trees in the yard had 
been whitewashed to the height of five or six feet, 
and the shrubbery, particularly my favorite cluster 
of Cherokee rose-bushes, had been trimmed within an 
inch of its life, there being only a single branch 
remaining, which was violently lashed around a 
convenient China-tree ; even the horse-rack, outside 
of the yard, had received a coat of lime and butter- 
milk, the eflfect of which was to surprise my horse as 
well as myself, and cause him to maneuver consi- 
derably before he could be reconciled to its new 
dress. In the house still more imposing alterations 
bad been made. The &xe-^\%iCA nv^^^ ^Xx^Su^i ^th 
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green boshes, the tnlantle was loaded with the most 
odoriferous nosegays, the bookcase and piano-forte 
had been moved to different parts of the room, and 
the old carpet dusted and turned bottom upward, 
while my wife and all the children were dressed upi 
although it was nearly sunset, as if they were prepar- 
ing for a party. This sudden and unexpected revo- 
lution in the aspect of my residence, for a few 
moments quite brought me to a stand. At first, I 
felt as if my wife might be preparing to take another 
husband, and vague and foolish as this feeling was 
(for it was nothing but a feeling), it was not a little 
strengthen^ by the consciousness, that I was not 
expected at home that evening. Indeed, so much 
was I at a loss to account for what I saw, amd so 
much was my mind filled with misgivings about what 
it portended, that, contrary to my usual custom, I 
involuntarily made a polite bow to my wife, as I 
entered the parlor where she was sitting. 

*^ My dear,'' said I, ^^ I am glad to see you look 
so cheerful, I am also pleased with the improvements 
you have been making since my departure." Just 
at this moment, Clara entered the parlor, dressed 
in one of her gayest summer dresses with a rose 
stuck in, her hair. I should at once have asked the 
cause of all this, but my own reflections that I had 
not been expected home so early, had thrown me » 
little upon my dignity, beside, I could not »% ^Si2ow 
what propriety I cpuld demand a tea^vsa ^ ^^^g* 
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feel appearance of my family ; I thus determined te 
wait for farther developments, without in any way 
betraying my astonishment. I was, however, but a 
few moments in suspense, for all at once I b^A^d a 
rush from different parts of the house, and in an in- 
stant more the cry from several voices at once, ^' He *$ 
coming ! — ^he 's coming." I stepped to the gallery, and 
saw Mr. Sanderson ride up, my wife's beau-ideal of a 
gentleman. The greatest excitement now pervade^ 
the house ; the children blockaded the doors, the ser- 
vants were running to and fro, while my wife was 
exerting herself most violently to preserve order^ and 
as if to increase the confusion, the dogs ran out with 
great fierceness, disputing Mr. Sanderson's approach, 
so that I was myself compelled to advance to meet 
him and conduct him in. I have often thought that 
our disappointments in this life, are in exact ratio to 
the foolishness or extravagance of our calculations, 
and that our success will generally be found the least 
satisfactory, in those instances where our precautions 
would seem to render it certain, and this especially, 
where it is our aim to please others* It was certainly 
so in this case. My wife had attempted to drill her 
servants on this occasion, as I afterward learned. 
They, however, misapprehended her instructi9ns, and 
instead of water, one came round with a waiter of 
refreshments, as soon as our guest was seated, but 
accidentally catching the indignant countenance of; 
her mistresSi she instantly retreated, and mifoiianat^ 
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meeting the forthcoming water at the door, a terrible 
collision took place, followed by the crash of glassesi 
and splashing of water on the floor. Both servants 
now retreated^ my wife covering their rear, and I 
saw no more of either till su{^r was announced 
by the ringing of the bell ; I saw but little more of 
their awkwardness, except that they constantly made 
the circuit of the table in opposite directions, scarcely 
knowing what to do with themselves, and frequently 
coming in contact with one another. 



CHAPTER LI. 



From the moment I had seen Mr. Sanderson ride 
np, I had experienced the utmost embarrassment. It 
was well known to my wife, that I was no advocate for 
early marriage, and also that I had objections to very 
young and inexperienced professional men, on account 
of the great uncertainty in which their future career 
is involved; notwithstanding all this, I feared she 
had a disposition to facilitate an event in contraven- 
tion of my wishes, regardless even of those ci Clara 
herself; this was embarrassing, because I was not at 
liberty to exercise the ordinary means of self-defense, 
for I have never felt myself free to violate the rights 
of hospitality, or infringe, in the slightest degree, the 
courtesy and politeness I have ever esteemed due to 
othen while under my loof* Nor indeed did I intend * 
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he should detect in my conduct any unfavorable 
•entiments which I might entertain in regard to his 
pretensions. In this state of perplexity, my mind 
fluggested the following expedient : I thought I would 
endeavor to engage him in conversation on some 
subject or other, and that whatever side he might take 
I would take the opposite, and endeavor to confute 
him, for I knew that nothing was so mortifying to a^ 
sensitive mind or so likely to provoke asperity of 
temper, as to be conquered in argument. As soon as 
supper was over and we had all returned to the parlor, 
I became solicitous, and anxiously watched for an 
opportunity to commence a dispute, for I knew my 
wife was anxious for the usual ceremony of piano- 
playing to commence, which, as the evenings were 
short, I was well aware would entirely frustrate my 
design. I was about to commence when I was for- 
tunately relieved from my anxiety by Mr. Sanderson, 
himself, who inadvertently asked my opinion of 
the presidential canvass then pending before the 
people." 

" I have never suffered myself sir," said I, "to be- 
come enlisted in the exciting contests for political 
elections,, in which it iseems to be the ambition of 
the greater portion of our citizens to act a conspicuous 
part ; I have often thought," I continued, " that warm 
political controversies would be aptly compared to a 
vindictive trial in out courU of Uw^ where the 
ii8puUat$ were artfully atos^^i^ ^^ i^ ^^ '«s^e^'^ 
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hand of each other ; their disputes serve admirably to 
sharpen the wits, swell the finances, and increase the 
reputation of the distinguished counsel they have 
respectively employed to plead their cause, yet they j 
must themselves pay the whole cost, and one or the i 
other be loser at last. Our elections, by agitating the 
popular mind, will generally throw to the top the . 
more furious partisans, or reckless demagogues, who 
willingly promote the ferment, that they may ag.- 
grandize themselves at the expense of the simple 
and unsuspecting multitude, who blindly lend their 
shoulders to push them upward." 

<< Do you not, sir, subscribe to the maxim * bonum 
publicum optandum est,' " said he; ^'I believe,'^ he 
continued, *^that it was Solon who directed in his 
code of laws, that every man should take some part 
in public affairs ; would you not think it advisable 
that we should be well informed in regard to the 
opinions and sentiments of those who offer themselves 
for our suffrage ? I presume sir," he continued, ^'you 
will allow, that in many respects Mr. Polk, is prefer- 
able to Mr. Clay." 

^'I will, sir," I replied, ''in the first place answer 
your maxim by another from Cato, ' neque tamen se 
civilibus fiuctibus committeret quod non magis eos in 
sua potestate existimabat esse, qui se iis dedissent, 
quam qui maritimis jactarentur,' — 'he would not 
engage himself in civil broiU, bec^M^^ Vi^^ ^^ '^^s^ 
tbiak them to be mora in their ovru^^^t^^^^Vc^^s^A 
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themselves upon those waves, than they who were 
tossed about by the waves of the sea.'" At this 
point I observed my wife began to f^ow impatient ; 
she saw I had now joined issue with Mr. Sanderson, 
and from the unusual spirit I manifested, she (no 
doubt), began to apprehend the postponement of her 
favorite amusement ; she coughed, moved her chair, 
and spoke to the children by way of diverting my 
attention, but it was all in vain ; Clara was attentive 
and 1 proceeded :-*-^' I would not however, hold that 
man excusable who should willfully fail to acquaint 
himself with the prominent traits in those between 
whom it was his duty to make a choice, and this, I 
flatter myself, I have done in the present instance ; 
yet, I cannot by any means admit that Mr. Polk's 
claims are paramount to those of Mr. Clay, for if we 
shall apply to the latter the sacred maxim ; ' magnos 
honores metimur, virtute, nonfortunam ;' ' we measure 
great men by their abilities, not by their fortune,'— 
he will be found to have but few equals, while his 
competitor is comparatively unknown.' " 

^^ I will not attempt to counteract the beauty and 
justice of the maxim you have just recited,'' said he, 
'^ and if we regard the two candidates in an indi- 
vidual point of view merely, it may apply with force 
in the present instance, but I presume, Mr. B.'^ said 
he, ^^ you will scarcely deny, that in selecting a func- 
tionary of the executive department of the govem- 
oieatp the maxim o£ ^ Pciuc\i^« uow Y^xuvx^e^^ ^^^^ 
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more properly direct our choice, for, as. you will 
readily perceive, should we depart from this pal- 
ladium of popular rights, we shall have no guarantee 
left for the perpetuity of our Republican form of 
government." 

I was now smartly put out, for I felt there was 
too much truth in his remarks ; yet I knew that to 
doubt was to surrender, and that courage was more 
than half the battle, I determined, therefore, to as- 
sume a more decided tone, and immediately resumed 
the argument as follows : — 

^' If, sir," said I, ^^ we shall apply to these men, 
(as you seem to think we should), the test of prin- 
ciple, and not of individual character, it would cer- 
tainly be an unwarrantable stretch of credulity to ad- 
mit that the result would be unfavorable to Mr. Clay. 
His principles are deeply laid in the foundation of 
the government, his policy and doctrines are all 
purely American, and his public life one continuous 
development of patriotic fidelity and universal bene- 
volence. That he is now the choice of the people, 
will scarcely admit of a doubt, and I know of no 
higher encomium that could be conferred on any man; 
^ vox populi, vox dei,' is a trite maxim, yet none is 
more true. Yes," I proceeded, " the people are for 
Mr. Clay, and if he is defeated he may well exclaim 
with Eumenes, ^ decidi non virtute hostium sed ami- 
citiee perfidia,' — * I fell not by the btvjct^ ^1 xsicj 
enemies, but by the perfidy of my Mexhii^?^^ 
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<< I will not attempt to deny,'' said he, ^< that Mr. 
Clay's principles are what you assert them to be, 
yet his Americanism would inevitably result in par- 
tial or sectional legislation; his patriotism in an anti- 
war, and anti-extension policy ; and his universal be- 
nevolence, in the destruction of the rights of the 
South ; and indeed," continued he, ^^ I cannot re- 
frain from the expression of my surprise, at finding a 
slaveholder, so strenuous an advocate for one whose 
known sentiments are inimical to the existence of 
this species of property. Whatever may be the ca- 
price of the populace, sir, in his favor, you will admit, 
that this is an argument ^ad hominem,' merely, and 
I submit it to your candor, whether this argument 
(did it deserve that name), would not invalidate the 
force of your remarks in the outset of this discussiooi 
in which you seemed to deprecate the sinister iii- 
fluence which might be exerted by aspiring dema- 
gogues, upon the thoughtless multitude." 

I was now so nettled, as almost to lose my temper, 
at his insinuation that I had taken contradictory 
grounds, for I thought myself, I had run somewhat 
across my own track in the argument. I was about 
to speak, however, in order to reconcile these seem- 
ingly adverse positions, when we were interrupted 
by Clara, my wife having left the room. They had 
both (no doubt), discovered that I was pretty well 
defeated, and Clara thought to relieve or assist me, 
bjr aiJbrding me time tor lefiLeQ^YOXk. 
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^^Mr. Sanderson," said she, ^^do you not think 
Mr. Clay the favorite of the people at the South as 
well 88 the North ?'' 

This seemed to stump him, somewhat, and before 
I found an opportunity to take up the argument again, 
he rose and took his leave, leaving me to my own 
reflections and the mortification of a defeat. 



CHAPTER LII. 



The rather abrupt departure of Mr. Sanderson, 
reminded me of the disagreeable necessity I had 
thought myself under of contending so earnestly with 
a stranger, for the first time on a social visit to my 
house. I heed scarcely say, that I felt unpleasant, 
and indeed, I do not recollect that I have ever been 
as much fretted and disturbed from such a cause. 
The consequence was that I enjoyed but an indif- 
ferent night's rest, and several times found myself 
talking about Mr. Sanderson, and the Presidential 
dection. It is, perhaps, proper here to remark, that 
whenever I have acted with doubts as to the pro- 
priety of my conduct, I have been punished for it 
afterward, as every conscientious man will be, and 
this, I suppose, may be regarded as the verification of 
the remark, ^according to your faith, be it unto 
you.''* 

^^Pa,'' said Clara to me, the oexl ^\e?iva^^^'«^^^ 
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all lat t<^ther, << I was a little surprised to hear jou 
defend Mr. Clay last night, I thought you were a 
democrat, and that you would be in favor of Mr. 
Polk." 

" You are right, my dear," said I, " I was endea- 
Toring to maintain an argument against my own 
sentiments, and I have paid dearly for it, for yoa 
(no doubt), observed that he had somewhat the ad- 
vantage." 

<^ I thought I did,'' said she, ^^ and had it not been 
for my unconquerable diffidence, I think I could have 
assisted you with a passage from Cato which I had 
just been reading in the works of Cornelius Nepos, ^sui 
caique mores fingunt fortunam.' — ^ Every one's man- 
ners make his fortune."' 

<^ This indeed would have been in point," my dear 
said I, <<yet I fear it would only have afforded me 
a temporaiy relief; in truth, I regretted the introdoc 
tion of foreign quotations, for my opponent seemed 
to be rather better gifled in this way than I was my- 
•elfk But my dear," said I, ** I am sorry to hear you 
say, that your diffidence prevented you from inte^ 
posing or speaking your mind. It is true," I con- 
tinued, ^^ that modesty is a quality commendable in 
both sexes, but bashfulness is ever an obstacle to 
retard our progress, and should be overcome, for it is 
in a great measure subject to our correction.'^ 

" Indeed, Pa," said she, " if you can tell me how 
Uy correct it, you will confer on me the greatest Ues- 
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sing I can now imagine^ for I cannot tell you what I 
have suffered from it, and how much I have been 
embarrassed at times on this account." 

^^ I was once the' miserable subject of this paralyz- 
ing emotion," said I, *^ and I was thirty-five yeani 
old before I discovered the true cause of it ; I tbexi 
wrote out an essay for a newspaper, and if you or 
James will hand me my roll of manuscript, I will 
read it to you; it is as follows : — 



CHAPTER LIII. 



Mr. Editor : — Thinking a sketch of my early, of 
youthful character might be usrful to some one of your 
numerous juvenile readers, I have concluded to con- 
dense it as much as possible and give it to you ; for 
if it should prevent but a tithe of the mortification I 
have experienced, the reader will be amply repaid 
for the time spent in reading it. 

At about eighteen, I was one of the most bashful 
boys ever bred in polite society. I had a strange 
conceit that I was the center of every social circle^ 
where I happened to be, and that more was expected 
from me than from any other. If I remained silent, 
every one appeared to think I was not well pleased 
with bis company. I soon saw the effects of my 
taciturnity, in a cold and austere manner toward me. 
If I were talkative, or made any attempt to render 
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myself agreeable, I had either to express iii}rself in 
the shortest phrases, or expose my diffidence to the 
company by trying to connect two or more sentences 
together, for whenever I had spoken until the con- 
versation had all abated around me, and 1 found 
there was no one speaking but myself, I became 
overpowered with my sensations. I supposed all 
attentive to what I was saying ; the blood mounted 
to my brain, my face tingled, my eyes flashed fire, 
my senses reeled, and I had to stop short in the 
middle of my story, or struggle on to the end without 
reason or consciousness. It is true, I always made 
an effort to preserve my gravity when I found my 
voice beginning to falter, but this only increased my 
confusion, until at last I became in reality what at 
first had only been imaginary, the primary object of 
attention. 

Now if I should attempt to define my feelings as 
they irresistibly arose when I was called on to state 
the simplest tale to my uncles and aunts, or to 
chant at a singing school the eight notes of thjer 
elementary gamut, I should probably fall short of a 
just picture of the strange and unaccountable phe- 
nomena which were developed in rapid succession to 
my inexpressible mortification, and which could no 
more be anticipated nor prevented by myself, than 
by those, before whom it was my misfortune to act 
so ridiculous a part. Why I always supposed my* | 
felf 80 conspicuouBs \a ^^ ot\^ ^s^^cisx^i^ to be | 
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red, for in the solation will be found ihe cause 
bashfulness. I have sometimes been disposed 
ate it to the fear, that I might fall within mj 
lary standard of elegance or propriety, or to the 
onse fear, that while I personated this chimera 
brain, I should betray that very thing I strove 
^f (my bashfulness). Now although I expe^ 
1 each of the above mental states, prior to 
paroxysm of extreme embarrassment, yqt the 
bf the whole lies deeper and will be found in 
the only legitimate parent of sensibility. This 
ent in me was transcendental. I call it tran- 
tatal because it was unlike everjrthing else I 
anything about. Some are proud of their 
some of their quality, some of their looks, and 
)f their fortune, but I was proud of neither, for 
neither to be proud of. Nor was it that pride 

arises from a conscious moral or religious 
mty over the rest of my species. — ^But it was 
5 which revolted at the idea of a superior, and 
ore at the idea of acknowledging a superiority 
)Se the world might count above me. This 
it was, that excited that extreme sensibility 

quivered in every fiber of my frame and 
ed in every accent of my voice, when I was 
: in circumstances where I might in any degree 
omise its dignity by a failure to act up to my 
opinion of myself, and the opinion which I 
It others had of me. It waa t\kQ ^iY?^:^^^'^^^ 
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that I niight fail to do this, that caused the hilme 
so mortifying to me. 

Pride then, like other virtuous sentiments becomes 
troublesome when it exists in the extrsme, and it 
disqualified me for acting my part among mankind 
with ease to myself, or advantage to them. As I 
advanced in life, I began to make the discovery thsf 
I was mistaken in regard to my own importance to 
society. I began to see that I was not truly the 
center of every social circle, until I had made my- 
self so by the awkwardness of my demeanor. I 
thought my opinions had less weight upon those who 
heard them, than the opinions of those who I thought 
regarded me with so much veneration, not so much 
indeed on account of their unsoundness, as for want 
of emphasis and boldness in delivering them. I 
never heard one of my opinions quoted in support of 
any theory and think it quite likely that every good 
thing I ever said was lost to the world on account of 
the manner in which it was said. I saw farther, that 
while all my acquaintances treated me with respect, 
none seemed to prefer me as an associate, and I was 
thus almost insulated in the midst of society, with 
feelings and sensibilites that rendered me susceptible 
of the highest emotions of friendship and love. A 
long intercourse with mankind has insensibly cor- 
rected my pride, while it has equally moderated and 
subdued the feelings that resulted from it, and'bjr 
comparing the past with the igx^vent I can clearly see 
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that all my embarrassment proceeded from my own 
mind, and was the legitimate ofl&pring of the exag- 
gerated estimate I had formed of myself. *^ Think 
not more highly of yourself than you ought," is as 
salutary advice as any from the pen of the inspired 
philosoj^er, and my experience proves it tme as any 
of the sacred oracles. I must not be understood as 
admitting that I have now less pride than I have 
always had, for this I would be unwilling to concede, 
yet it is so modified that the feelings and fears which 
flow from it, are almost the opposite of what they 
once were, for whereas I once thought society ex- 
pected more from me than I would be able to perform, 
I now fear it will give me credit for less than I am 
really entitled to : and instead of being embarrassed 
because I cannot act up to the highest limits of ideal 
perfection, I am stimulated almost to resentment 
because there seems to be a disposition to place me 
below the vulgar standard. My ambition then was 
to rival angelic purity — it is now only to act like a 
man, and knowing that nothing more is expected of 
me I have no fears of a failure. 

I do not expect, sir, that one-fifth of your young 
readers will ever sufier the half of what I have felt 
from what is usually termed bashfulness ; but we are ^ 
apt to enter the world with too high an opinion of 
ourselves, and this opinion is obliged to undergo 
many mortifying changes before it settles do^ijL Ss&s^ 

» just estim&te of what oi|r ta\etAa ox to^^tvV^ xt^vj >o*v 
19 
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or a right perception of that in which we are held 
by others. We at first suppose ourselves essential 
elements of society ; we soon find that society is quite 
independent of us, and that all its operations are 
carried on without even the necessity of our con- 
currence ; that at the last public meeting where we 
had thought by our eloquence to give tone and direc- 
tion to the popular feeling, some other speaker ap- 
peared and played the orator quite as well ; that at 
the last convivial party several of our friends had not 
observed that we were absent, and that Miss Arabella 
was quite as well accommodated with her new beau. 
In fine — ^that our great importance exists chiefly in our 
own minds, and painful as it must often be, we shall 
at last be convinced, that whenever it is our sad lot 
to take our final exit from the stage of action, the 
world will go on quite as well without us as it had 
done with us, and that none will feel themselves 
aggrieved except those who might have been bene- 
fited by our continuance among them. 

With these instructive truths constantly impressed 
upon our minds, we shall be able to see ourselves 
more nearly as others see us, and if they cannot 
entirely eradicate the very exalted notion which firom 
our selfishness we are still disposed to entertain of 
ourselves, they will at least subjugate and control it. 

Bashfulness then, although it may generally be I 

re^rded as favorable to a pure heart and virtuous I 

Isent^mentB^ and the ei^tke ^W^wft ^ \X V^ ^^^ of ! 
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moral principle, is not a distinct feeling of the mind 
but it is merely the sensibility that results from pride, 
and in order to correct it, we have only to correct the 
source from whence it springs. 

Yours truly, Babbler. 

As I finished a sort of altercation occurred about 
the utility of the above article. 

^^ Really," exclaimed Clara who. had been very 
attentive, ^^ I believe every word of it, and if I find 
it true I would not take a thousand dollars for my 
interest in it." 

'^ What's true ?" asked my wife, who had paid but 
little attention to it; ^^ bashfulness, is bashfulness; 
do you suppose," said she, ^^ that anybody can tell 
what causes it ? it would be as easy to tell, what 
makes one man smarter, or prettier, or uglier, than 
another, as to tell what makes one more awkward, or 
more bashful, than another." 

^^ My dear," said I, <^you have not listened to the 
essay, and never having been the subject of this dis- 
agreeable feeling, you have been saved the trouble 
of analyzing it ; which I have carefully done." 

^^ Yes," replied she, ^^ and a man will be as bash- 
ful after he has read it, as he was before." 

^' James said he did not altogether understand 
some parts of it, but that if I would sufier him tq 
review it, he would decide upon its mec\t& " 

Clam requested that he shouYd i^d \X iioso^^ ^"^ 
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•he wu now better pleased than at first, laughing 
outright at one or two points, and declaring, it hit 
her mind exactly." 

James thought it was a good piece, and put on his 
studying cap as soon as he had finished. I do not 
think he understood it well at last. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

** Wkli,, Mr. B.," said my wife to me, on Sunday 
morning, ^^ I wish to take all the children out to 
preaching to-day ; the little things will never know 
anything, and grow up afraid of their own shadow, 
if they are not sometimes carried into company where 
they can see something." 

' "I have always thought, my dear," I replied, 
"that children too young to sit still, not only 
disturbed the preacher, but greatly incommoded the 
parents, who thus often lost whatever benefit might 
have been otherwise derived from the discourse ; yet, 
my dear, we will take them to-day and see how we 
get along with them, perhaps we shall do better than 
I imagine." I accordingly ordered the carriage, 
while my wife and the servants began busily to equip 
the little fellows ; in a short time they were strutting 
about the house and scarcely able to walk, for the 
admiration which each could not help bestowing 
upon himself ; aomeYwAt^i^J^^^^2?jRsgt^^ws^^a6w^ 
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or ribbons, each passing by or coming to me as soon . 
as he was dressed to display his finery and receive ^^ 
my congratulations upon its elegance and beauty. 
James next appeared, in a sort of doubtful dress, that 
is, I could not tell whether my wife had intended to 
rank him with the little boys or the young men; he 
had on a garment about half-way between a round- 
about and a coat, shoes, about half-way between 
boots and low quarters, and a standing collar; yet he 
had on no waistcoat, and only a black ribbon around 
his neck ; he seemed to have considered himself aa - 
somewhat superior to the little children, for in order 
to ride by himself, he had brought up one of the 
work-horses, which (it was well-known), I did not 
like used on Sunday, as I have always thought every 
domestic animal ought to rest one day in the week, for 
its health. Clara soon appeared, in one of her gay- 
est summer suits, and my wife closed the procession, 
in her rustling black silk, with a large breastpin in 
her bosom, and artificial rosettes upon each shoulder. 
Now although I am a plain man, and dislike every- 
thing which bears the semblance of vanity or folly, 
yet I could not help feeling a little proud of my 
family, a^ I saw them all strutting along before me, 
with their shoes creaking and crying, and their rib- 
bons fluttering in the air, and indeed, I have ever 
thought them all tolerable, both for mind and body, 
and my wife, to shy the least of Yiet, ^ ^S3iI6\^^J»mj% 
wotnan^ 
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Old Joe was at his post, for it was rather late, 
and we were all sooa roliiog along in the direction 
of the meeting-house. The horses twice refused to 
pull, at the hills, and my wife and children had as 
often to walk up the hills, to all of which they seemed 
to have no objection, for so timid had my wife be- 
come, that the slightest interruption in their progress, 
was certain to be followed by the immediate evacua- 
tion of the carriage of all its load, till things were 
adjusted. When we arrived the house was pret^ 
well filled, as I could easily determine from the large 
number of carriages and horses round about, and I 
really almost felt unwilling to intrude with such a 
troup of noisy prattlers, for I imagined I saw the 
frowns of the preacher and the gaze of the congre- 
gation, all of whom might well wonder, at the cause 
of such a juvenile parade. They were all however, 
in a short time disposed of, my wife taking two in 
her lap, and a third by her side. They were quite 
orderly for about half an hour, and I began to think 
we should get along very well with them, but their 
patience was now exhausted, and they began to wriggle 
and twist in spite of frowns and threats from my wife, 
and in a short time a cry was raised, and this in- 
creasing to a violent scream, my wife was compelled, 
with the three youngest, to leave the house, and thus 
lost the balance of the sermon, as well as the closing 
scene, which was somewhat interesting. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

"Pa,^ said Clara, " in the evening after our return 
from preaching. What do you think of the religious 
conversions, that were said to take place to day ? I 
feel a sort of horror when I witness such scenes, and 
I am not certain, that there is not mixed with my 
sensations, on such occasions, a degree of fear, that 
I am not so much of a favorite with my Heavenly 
father as they seem to be," 

**l am not astonished at all, my dear," said I, 
'^ that you feel concerned, as you should, about so 
important a matter, and I havQ intended for some time 
to give you my views on this subject, which I will 
now do, and I hope you will all be attentive, for I 
shall be as brief as possible. 

" Revealed religion then (and we know nothing 
of it, except as it is revealed), is contained in the 
Bible. Its cardinal doctrine is, the love of God for 
his creatures, and the consequent incarnation, death, 
burial, and resurrection of his son in their behalf, 
who having executed this glorious mission is now 
exalted to the right-hand of his father, a Prince, and 
a Saviour of the w^orld, and hereafter to become a 
king and ruler on the throne of his father David. 

*^ The design of our Heavenly father in dispensing 
this glorious system of salvation, was to reform the 
human famjUyi and gradually prepare the world for ft 
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more perfect revelation, or development of his divine 
character. This reformation consists in abstinence 
from sin and wickedness, and in the practice of virtue 
and holiness, the principles of which are clearly and 
infallibly laid down in the sacred volume. The 
motives to this reformation are deeply and accurately 
laid, in both the physical and mental constitution of 
man ; they are the fear of punishment, and the hope 
of reward. And these you will see, my children, are 
the only motives that can be brought to bear upon 
our conduct." 

** But are we not required to undergo a conversion 
of the heart and afiections, as preparatory to a more 
perfect and acceptable obedience to the divine com- 
mandments?" said she. 

** I cannot conceive, my dear," said I, " of a greater 
conversion, than that implied in discontinuing our sin- 
ful practices, and turning to a life of holiness. Our 
affections are most certainly an attribute of the mind, 
and necessarily accompany it in all its impressions, 
whether these are virtuous or vicious. Of this we 
can easily satisfy ourselves by reflecting, that we can 
never feel the emotion of love, till our minds have 
first been impressed with some quality that is lovely, 
in the object that excites it. It is then, only when 
we believe the character of God to be lovely, that we 
can feel any regard for Him, and thus you will see, 
that our affections depend upon the operations of our 
minds, and as a reformation must also jyoceed from 
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the mind, and firom the same cause that excites our 
affections, it is evident, they will always accompany, 
if indeed, they do not precede it. It might, and per- 
haps often happens, that the heart and affections are 
changed witho(4 producing immediately, a corre- 
sponding reformation (as we may sometimes love 
objects, for which we do not at once manifest our 
regard), but I cannot imagine the existence of a re- 
formation without thinking at the same time of the 
conversion of the affections, without which it could 
not have been produced.'* 

"Are not conversions spoken of in the Bible, Pa?' 
said she. 

** They are, my dear," said I, " but the word is 
there used in reference to the external action which 
was performed upon the penitent, in consequence of 
his reformation." The Bible was now adduced (see 
Acts ii and iii, where this term is used). 

" You are certainly right. Pa," said she, " and I 
must now trouble you to tell me something about 
faith, for this term, like that of conversion, is greatly 
emphasized, and we are told that without faith, it is 
impossible to please," 

** Faith, my dear," said I,* " is the assent of our 
minds to a proposition that is proved so as ta satisfy 
us. In religion, it is the belief of the revelation 
made by Jesus Christ and his apostles. Without 
faith, we should be skeptics or infidels, and no con- 
version or reformation could ever possibly take place, 
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inasmuch as we must see the necessity or propriety 
of a thing before we can practice if, and no man can 
long act contrary to the convictions of his own mind. 
Should there, however, be found those base enough 
to thus act in religion, they would not only do 
violence to their own feelings, but would certainly 
call down the indignation of Heaven upon their 
hypocrisy." 

" This is indeed, self evident," said she, " but is 
not something more implied by the word faith, than 
simple belief of the Bible? Are we not said to be 
saved by faith ?" 

" I do not understand, my dear," said I, " by the 
term faith, anything more than simple belief or confi- 
dence in the truths and facts of Christianity, for this 
is all that this term implies according to its literal 
definition ; and I am sustained in this view by a 
scriptural definition from Paul : * Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.' It is just equal to the amount of evidence 
upon which the belief of a fact rests, and can never, 
by any law of the mind, exceed it. We are, indeed, 
said to be saved by faith, but we are also said to be 
saved by baptism, and saved by the blood of Christ, 
and saved by the grace of God, etc.; and it would 
certainly be arbitrary in the extreme, to say that we 
were saved by any one of these requisites exclu- 
sively, all of them being necessary to our salvation. 
We may, however, empYiaXicaXVf \» «aA^ \»\ifc ^a.^^ 
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by faith, for without this prerequisite assent of the 
mind (as I have before said), the remaining conditions 
of salvation could not possibly take place. ^ He that 
cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he 
is a re warder of them that diligently seek Him.' 
Hebrews xi, 6. Faith, my dear,'* I continued, "it 
always implied in obedience, insomuch, that when 
the apostle was asked by a great multitude what they 
should do in order to be saved, he said nothing about 
faith, naturally supposing that faith existed as a pre- 
cedent condition of the mind ; see Acts ii. Yes, my 
children," said I, " if you will faithfully carry out in 
your lives and conversation, the salutary precepts and 
benevolent injunctions of this book of books, we shall 
all at last meet, according to the constant burden of 
my prayers, around the throne of God, where we shall 
enjoy whatever happiness it may be the fate of the 
blessed to participate, and where we shall at least, be 
elevated to a higher state of perfection than we can 
expect in this state of existence." 

" If your views be correct. Pa," said she, "and they 
appear to me most consistent and rational, are not 
those greatly to be pitied who undergo so much self-r 
inflicted torture with the design of propitiating God, 
when he only requires our sincere and honest obedi- 
ence to his commandments?" 

** I have for a great while so thought, my dear,'' 
said I, "yet we must allow others to worship va tVv<t\i 
own way; (or we shall always tf\Sw xasst^ ^x\' 
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with them^ and whatever their real or imaginaiy 
errors may be, we must suppose that they at least, 
have the merit of sincerity, and this is most acceptable 
in the eyes of our Heavenly father, who will render 
to every man according to his talents^ and the use he 
may make of them." 

'* You would then, leave us no excuse,'' said she^ 
" for not being religious ?' ' 

^* I would not most certainly, my dear,'' said I, 
*^ for whenever we can discern the difference between 
right and wrong, we are capable of serving God, and 
are then required to commence our obedience, and 
mould our lives to virtue." 



CHAPTER LVI. 



^^ Mr. B.," said my wife to me one day, as she 
heard me remark, that all men were equally selfish ; 
'^ do you not think a miser more selfish than the mass 
of mankind ?" 

"Indeed I do not, my dear," said I, "and I will 
tell you of a confession which old Candid Curmudgeon 
once made to me : ^ Mr. B.,' said he, ^ I am one of 
those individuals the world is apt to call miserly, 
and so often has this unpleasant epithet rung in my 
ears, in my intercourse with mankind, and been 
tauntingly thrown at me by my wife, when all of 
ber wishes were not gwAififcdL, xSaaX. Wvj^ vsifi^K^as&RSk 
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been really afraid, it was a most apt one for my 
character ; I confess,' said he, * to a strong passion, 
for what the world calls money. I can think of no 
enjojrment of a worldly nature, but what seems to be 
more or less subject to its influence, or within its 
power to purchase ; and consequently when I think 
of happiness, I think at the same time, of that which 
seems to be the price it will cost ; but I will go far- 
ther. I am not certain that I am not actuated by 
another feeling a little different from the conception 
of the power of money, for I have sometimes thought 
in the honesty of my heart, that I loved the very 
thing itself, not indeed, from any false idea of its 
intrinsic value (for that I well know), but possessing 
as I suppose, but little power of separating in my 
mind, the substance of the thing itself^ from that of 
which it is the mere representative, I have come, by 
long habits of association, to regard money as lovely 
in itself— and I am never so well pleased as when 
the radiant metal is jingling into my coffers, or some 
bright prospect is bursting upon my vision, of greatly 
increasing my stock on hand ; each successive clink- 
ing, as the precious stuff tumbles headlong into my 
vaults, appears to remove poverty and want farther 
from my door, while it raises the consciousness of 
my importance to society, and my power tor be useful, 
in a corresponding ratio, and I turn away proud of 
myself, with the feeling, that enough. o€ iVv^ ^^xsifl^ 
article would make me qiute \iapig»Y. ^\>^.>^^Hi^3in^ 
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feature of this passion/ said he, ^ like many other^ 
is, that it grows stronger, as I grow older; for caring 
less and less, for things which do not seem to be 
connected with my welfare, while my capacities and 
inclinations are constantly diminishing for their enjoy- 
ment, I naturally give in more and more to the pre- 
dominant passion, and it is not difficult to foresee 
the time, when all the powers of my mind may 
become absorbed in the accumulation and love of 
money, without the ability to enjoy it — yes, it might 
even run,' said he, ^ to the ridiculous extent, of hag- 
gling with the carpenter about making my coffiji, or 
with the sexton about digging my grave. This pas- 
sion of acquisitiveness,' he continued, ^was implanted 
in our nature for wise purposes, but like all other 
passions, it should be carefully guarded to prevent its 
becoming predominantly active. In my own case, 
there seems to be but little consistency between my 
desires and my necessities ; I have all the real com- 
forts of life, that is, all that I care for, or know how 
to enjoy; old age and luxurious indulgences, have 
rendered me incapable of enjoying the delicacies of 
my own table ; with locality strong in my constitutioui 
I fe^l no desire to rambiythrough the world in search 
of happiness, and as to dress, I am too old to care 
much about it. Even had I a disposition that way, 
it would look like vanity, and by the contrast it would 
form with gray hairs, and drooping shoulders, would 
render me a conapicaovA ob^cX cH xft^g^^^Xsc^;^ ^ 
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would stimnlate those to put on a fine coat^ who 
might not be able to bear the expense. Now all this 
I know, and often think of, but all my philosophy 
cannot cure my love of money, for I always wind up 
one of these soliloquies with the old proverb, ^ make 
hay while the sun shines, for no one knows what 
may happen to-morrow.' You now see something 
of my character, Mr. B.,' said he, ^and I should like 
to know if I am more selfish than other men ? The 
world,' he proceeded, ^ seems to me to be governed by 
the same passion under difierent forms. If the proud 
aspirant for worldly honors and distinctions, displays 
his liberality at intervals, it is with the view of avoid- 
ing the imputation of churlishness, and may be set 
down as the sacrifice, which his parsimony pays to 
his pride. This by no means proves that he is not 
avaricious, for he hopes this very sacrifice will assist 
him in advancing his ambition to a point, where he 
will be able to gratify more extensively this cormo- 
rant appetite. The parson, who boasts a divine 
mission to preach the gospel, expands or contracts like 
mercury in the glass, laboring accordingly as he is well 
or ill paid ; he is sure to be found where the harvest 
is the richest, and it is only necessary to hang out a 
sufficient salary to procure the most eloquent declaim- 
ers against what they are pleased to call the root of 
all evil. My good-natured Boniface, who has credit 
for loving all mankind, and who (no do\xU.V ^^ xfis>s^ 
deserres tbi$ praise as any of bis vgecvea^Vft e^'iStit^'CA^^ 
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sensitive in regard to pecuniary afiairs; he" contracted 
his benevolent face almost into the aspect of resent- 
ment the other day, merely upon my getting twenty 
fiye dollars the advantage of him in a trifling trade, 
and really has not been so good-natured with me 
since ; yet he would be ashamed to acknowledge that 
five times this amount could mar his good feelings, 
for his neighbors and I have seen him pay the fHin- 
cipal of an outlawed claim, and reject the interest, 
although the money was going to a poor widow and 
orphan children, whom, in his benevolence he was 
bound to love. The truth, sir,' said he, ^ seems to 
me to be, that the passion of avarice occupies the 
same place in every breast, and that it manifests itself 
accordingly, as it coexists or not^ with other passions 
that are weaker or stronger. The fact that Brutus 
killed his benefactor, did not prove that he was 
destitute of the feeling of gratitude, but that this feeling 
was associated with another that was stronger. The 
parson knows that the contempt of riches is expected 
of his profession, and he is obliged to simulate this 
virtue, to advance a higher object, which is nothLog 
less than the simple desire to reach a more exalted 
station where he will be better fed, more flattered, and 
|}etter paid. Boniface is really happy in the daily 
exercise of his charity, but it is the love of the fame 
he acquires in this way, or the hope of a future 
reward, that is stronger than the love of money, or it 
may be, that he expecta U^ iaa!)u^\3^\^wsc%&^:| Ss^^ 
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mental in reaching some object of his ambition, when 
avarice will at last be gratified hy official salaries or 
governmental munificence. I will not deny^ he pro- 
ceeded, *that all men desire the happiness of others, 
but we can only contemplate and desire it, as it con- 
sists with onr own ; consequently, in all our schemes 
to advance the prosperity or happiness of others, we 
think primarily of the manner in which our own is 
connected with them. Had I as much ambition of 
popular approbation, or public promotion as most 
men, I should show less of my love of money, for tha 
latter would be constantly taxed to support the former^ 
and instead of pursuing an honest and upright course 
as I now do, regardless of the opinions of others^ I 
should then hold a loose reign upon my purse, in 
order to conciliate the rest of mankind ; so then it is,* 
he concluded, * the absence of qualities, we all unite 
in finding fault with, that gives to my character the 
Appearance of a miser.' 

*^ There are, indeed," said I, *' many modifications 
of the selfish principle, but they are modifications 
only, for it is the same in us all, and where it mani* 
fests itself in a disagreeable or absurd form, as in the 
case of Candid Curmudgeon, it is not diverted by 
other passions, into other channels, and thus appears 
to us in all the force of a predominant and absorbing 
passion.'^ 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

, Perhaps, those who have no families, as well as 
those (if any there be), who ha^ never felt a great 
anxiety as to the sort of character their children 
should maintain in the world after them, have but an 
imperfect idea of the deep solicitude of a virtuous 
parent, for the future happiness and repectability of 
his offspring, or of the very high sense of responsibility 
the latter cannot but feel, in the delicate business of 
raising and educating them ; nor can we feel more 
than properly belongs to the subject. All our ex- 
amples whether good or evil, are likely to be imitated, 
every action to be recollected with veneration, and 
even our words and peculiar modes of expression are 
in great danger of being adopted, while our instruc- 
tions are regarded as infallible, and our admonition as 
oracular, and there are but few subjects on which my, 
mind has been more anxiously exercised. 

'< Mr. B.," said my wife to me one day, after I 
had ordered James to take his plow, *^ does it not 
appear like somewhat of a .hardship, that James 
should be compelled to work regularly in the field, 
when other boys, whose parents have less means than 
we have, are allowed, when not at school, to hunt 
and fish, ride about in the neighborhood, or amuss 
themselves in their own way?" / 

^^Iixieed, my dear,^^ wAV^^lXxvq^^sfcN^x^^i^ 
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it a hardship to work, when we are well, and able to 
do so, and certainly youth is the season best adapted 
to labor. I cannot," said I, <^ esteem the rising 
generation under less obligation to labor than that 
which immediately preceded it, and I need scarcely 
remind you, my dear, of the toils and hardships we 
Ahave undergone for that, which you seem to think, 
should exempt James from labor." 

**Our labor," said she, "was then necessary ; we 
were compelled to work for the means of subsistence, 
but circumstances are now changed, and we are able 
to raise and educate our children without work." 

"Circumstances have indeed changed, my dear," 
said I, "yet there is this striking difference, that^' 
whereas we then had but one reason, and this (ae 
you justly remark), founded in the necessity of the case, 
my reasons are now threefold, for imposing this duty 
upon our children. In the first place, my dear, it 
appears to me necessary, in order that they may yistly 
appreciate, and be able to preserve and enjoy that, 
for which we have ourselves so long and sedulously 
labored. In the second place, my design is, to de-^ 
velop the physical constitution, and muscular power 
of the body, for on these will greatly depend the 
mental constitution, and intellectual energy. And, 
thirdly, by thus employing their youthful hours, I 
shall diminish the opportunities for the acquisition 
of those fashionable vices from whieh^ Vcv ^^Xkc \!i^ 
k IB ao exceedingly difficult to «eigax«Xfe craso^^^* 
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And I tibiak I may safely ssggett a foortk masMi^ 
which will be found in the inevitable decree, that 
labor is the natural and proper condition of man^ im- 
posed upon us by our Creator, and withoirt which we 
cannot long hope to enjoy wealth, wisdom or ha{^i« 
aess, for the idle are neither happy nor contented, 
and some kind of emplojrment will always be foand * 
necessary to the enjoyment of even tolerable health.'^ 

^^But do you not think, sir,'' said she^ <^that 
James's manners would be improved by mijing mcnre 
with company?" 

^^ I have no doubt," I replied, ^< that he would take 
a glass with greater freedom, clench a cigar with a 
more fiuniliar air, or deal out the cards in a quadrille 
with more dexterity. He might even wear his coat 
with a little more grace, walk a little more at ease in 
high heels ; yet as }rou will readily perceive, these are 
only superficial and frivolous accomplishments, to 
say the least of them, in which it is not my desire he 
should be ambitious to excel. James is a little 
awkward, it is true," said I, '^yet I have ever found 
that good breeding and sound moral princ^>Ie are the 
6nly certain corrective for vulgar manners, and these 
we shall endeavor to instill into his mind." 

<< James is by no means awkward," replied my 
wife, ^^ but the very opposite, for he is both easy and 
agreeable." 

^^ I only intended to say, my dear," I continued, 
t&ai liis arms seam gi&n&nXVj \A>3feVGL\i^^^>>oajL 
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that in walking, be aj^ars to reach rather farther 
with ODe leg than he does with the other ; a foolish 
habit no doubt, which he has acquired, and which 
time may correct." 

*^ Mr« B.," said she, ** you are certainly the most 
extraordinary man I have ever jseen ; you are always 
disjMsed to point out faiults in yoor own children, 
and appear to think them inferior to others. Did 
they know your opinion of them, they would be 
awkward indeed, for they would then be embarrassed 
with your imaginary notions of their inferiority." 

^ I do not intend, my dear," said I, <^ to disparage 
our chiMren, by the candor of my observations, for 
I have some time thought that every man should have 
his own peculiar character, and not study to imitate 
others, and indeed, I might say, that these external 
peculiarities are often characteristic of the most dis* 
tinguished men, and we should no more strive to 
eradicate them, than we should to remove the dis* 
parities in our form or features. But 1 have an essay, 
my dear, on this subject, which I will at some con- 
▼eniei^. opportunity read to you and the children, for 
the latter of whom it was originally designed.'' 

*^ Your essays can never make awkwardness rifj^t,'^ 
said she, *^and I think you would do yourself more 
credit by writing about something else." 

** Well, my dear,*' I continued, **you will be a bet- 
ter judge of its merits when you mvj Yft^^^YkKW^'^Vjit 
whMteveroat talents or powert oi d\affsrixt£ffiA&^s^'^fi<v^ 
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be, it will alwayi be safer for us to be 
before we make up our judgmeuts of any matter, and 
thus it is that the wisest are generally the last to de- 
cide. You will not deny, however, that it should 
be our constant study, to give our children a cha- 
racter which will not only enable them to command 
the respect of others, but which will also be able to 
sustain them in the midst of difficulties, which it may 
not be in their power to avert." 

^* I hope," said she, ^^ I entertain a just sense of 
my responsibilities, in this respect, sir." 

^^ I am pleased to hear you, my dear, speak thus," 
said I, ^^ for to our hands is committed, in a great de- 
gree, the destinies of our children, both temporal and 
eternal, for aught I know. I have thought,'' said I, 
**that at twelve years of age, the character, if not 
fixed, has received an inclination which it will be al- 
most impossible to reverse, and difficult even ma- 
terially to change, and if this be the case, you will 
readily perceive, my dear, that a great deal m^ust rest 
with you, for within this tender age, they are, in a 
great measure, under your direction, and the influence 
of your example. By this, I do not mean in any 
degree to diminish the high obligations incumbent 
upon myself, for although, the pressure of my af&irs, 
will frequently separate me from them and you, yet 
when I am with them, it shall be my constant en- 
deavor to inculcate upon their youthful minds, the 
Mouodest maxims o£ msdotiV) ^^ >h^ ^% ^^ xs^^^^ 
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ennobling precepts of Christianity, while I shall cer- 
tainly, to the best of my abilities, portray vice ii^ its 
most obnoxious forms, and the wicked, as indeed 
they are, the inevitable victims of Omnipotent ven- 
geance. I have often thought, my dear Caroline," said 
I, ^^ that could we imagine, that any of our children i 
should hereafter (even after we are transferred to our 
final repositories), sink down under calamities which 
our instructions might have prevented, or fall under 
adversities against which, we had failed in due time^ 
to fortify their minds, how inconceivably distressing^ 
would be the state of agony we should now endure. 
But, could we think, but for a moment, that the worst 
of human punishments, the loss of liberty, and incar« 
Deration in a dungeon, with which the statutes of all 
civilized nations punish the guilty felon, should be 
the wretched fate of any one of the beloved little in- 
nocents who now hang upon our necks, and look to 
us for protection and happiness, there, perhaps under 
the rigirous leash of some tyrannical driver ;"^-here 
I saw my wife was in tears, and I desisted. ^^ I 
can never, my dear, however," said I, " suffer myself 
to doubt, that Providence will guard and protect our 
children even as he has us, for faithfully have I com- 
mitted them to his holy keeping. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
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^^ Pa," said James, to me, '^ I should like to know 
what economy is, which I have heard you talk so 
much about, for I do not understand it/' 

^^ I would detine economy, my son," said I, ^' to 
be living within our income* What is economy to 
one man, may be parsimony to another, or extrava* 
gance in a third. It is too, more of a negative, than 
a positive virtue, and consists more in holding on to 
what we have already acquired, than in judicious 
management, or theoretic schemes to acquire more, 
for I have known many persons who ajqpeared to have 
no system of management whatever, who nevertheless 
grew rich by the unyielding obstinacy with which 
they held on to whatever came into their hands ; I 
do not think that mere abstinence from expenditure is 
at all times consistent with true economy, yet so safe 
is the principle, that I have never seen it fail to 
enrich those who pertinaciously adhered to it. I 
will tell you a short story that may serve in some 
degree to illustrate my views. Two poor families in 
similar circumstances once settled near me,- who 
practiced opposite systems of management owing to 
their different views of economy, for it was the object 
of both to make money. One, whom I will call 
Williams, immediately commenced a vigorous system 
of improvements •, \ie iVire^ dcywti \X\^ c\^ ^^TCk-^sc^, 
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which seemed to be infested with wevils, and bailt in 
a different place ; moved the fodder-hoose nearer to 
the crib in order to save time; moved the kitchen 
farther from the house for fear of fire ; threw awaj 
the old ^n-stand which only ginned a bale per day, 
and purchased one which ginned three bales in the 
same time, while he threw down, and arranged more 
advantageously, every line of fence on the place. He 
now purchased a large supply of corn, and three 
additional horses with which to make his crop ; he 
also ordered several new kinds of instruments such at 
sweeps, cultivator, scrapers, etc., which he said were 
great improvements in agriculture, and he entirely 
discarded all the old-faidiioned plows on the place, 
substituting (hose of an entire new style. He thougbt 
leather greatly superior to home-made collars and 
was careful to send his horses to town to have them 
well suited with substantial harness. Williams was 
now thought a most industrious and enterprising 
man, and no one entertained doubts of his success* 
Haitlcastle on the other band, adopted a most quiet, 
cautious and unobtrusive course ; he did not ma- 
terially innovate upon the order of things he found 
on the place, although he frequently remarked, he 
should be pleased to make several improvements. 
He made a few rails, and inserting them here and 
there as seemed to be needed, he had soon repaired 
his fence ; he also in like mannet te^\te^>Dcv«&^9^xv«^'QBk 
houses on the place^ and \iav\ug %twI\Ve]W5d»^ 'Sa^- 
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< battered saws of his gin-stand, and made one or two 
new cogs for the wheel, he began to clear off his 

< fields for the plow, for his team was weak, and he 
i would not increase it, on account of the scarcity of 

com, as well as of the outlay of cash it would cost, 
and he thus commenced early to plow, that he might 
not be behind with his crop ; he fixed up all the old 
plows, made collars of shucks, hewed out bis own 
hames, and made traces of rope. Having fewer 
horses to feed than his neighbor, he planted several 
acres less of com and as many more of cotton, and by 
turning his horses out to grass at night, he actually 
sold a part of the small supply of corn he had bought, 
to his neighbor, whose system required he should 
keep his horses in the stable ; there was but little 
difference in their crops, but a great deal in their 
expenses. In a year or two Williams began to 
complain of his difficulties, and the low price of 
cotton, while he still spoke fluently of improved 
methods of cultivation, as well as of new kinds of 
cattle and hogs, and the most economical modes of 
rearing and feeding them. Hardcastle on the other 
hand gradually increased his means, and when the 
fortunes of his neighbor began to decline was ready 
to assist him with a small sum to appease the 
urgency of his creditors. But there is a different 
species of economy, my son," said I, " which at this 
time began to mauKest \U^\t vci xXm^:^ t^o fiaonilies, 
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and this is rather more of a positive than of a ne- 
gative description. Williams would not suffer his 
children to labor in the field with his servants, for 
this he thought would be mortifying and degrading 
to them, as well as disagreeable to his own feelings. 
His son, therefore, spent his time in hunting, fishing, 
or other idle amusements ; his wife kept a horse for 
visiting, and his daughter occupied a sort of doubtful 
station, being cook extraordinary, and assistant house- 
keeper, as circumstances .seemed to require. Hard- 
castle, on the other hand, thought children ought to 
be made to work ; that it was both honorable and 
advantageous for them to do so. His son, therefore^ 
was put early to the plow, his wife managed, with 
the assistance of the younger children, to get along 
with her household business, and his daughter made 
one of his best hands in the field." 

" Ha — ha — ha !" said James, <* that is something 
I have never seen yet ; a lady in the field!" 

*^ It is no disgrace to labor, my son,'' said I, ** and 
had I now to select a wife for myself,. I would 
infinitely prefer one like Miss Hardcastle, with a 
clean Lowell dress, a sun-bonnet on her bead, and a 
iioe in her hand, to one like Miss Williams, who, 
with too much pride to labor, and too much poverty 
to claim exemption, glides about slip-shod between 
the house and kitchen, not knowing whether to count 
herself a maid or a mistress *, uo^ \Ax>&\:a\N% ^^2^ 
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shame at her dingy calico, and the menial service 
she performs, and now uonatorally assuming an air 
of pride, which her own consciousness will not 
lostain." 

^ Did Miss Hardcastle marry?" said James. 
^ *^ She did," I replied, << for it was with difficulty, 
old Mr. Hardcastle could keep her on his hands till 
she was seventeen. The old gentleman boasted of her 
dexterity at the hoe, and this, together with her gayety 
of temper, and decided tone of mil»l, estaUished for 
her a reputation which spread far and wide, and I 
have myself seen two of her suitors, both respectable 
gentlemen, hoeing alongside of her, to enjoy the 
pleasure of her animated conversation, and when she 
finally jrielded her hand to the favorite of her bosom, 
there were not less than half-a-dozen, ready to sti- 
pulate for so inestimable a prize. 

^^ The fate of Miss Williams may be easily ima- 
gined; affecting a superiority over one class, and 
falling short of the dignity of the other, she was un- 
popular with them both, and attracting only from the 
opposite sex, such suitors as she would UQt marry, 
and aspiring at such, as would not marry her, she 
died an old maid, sharing to the last the poverty and 
destitution of her parents." 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

It was aboat three montht after Mr. Sandenon'a 
first visit to my house, as I returned home from my 
plantation, that I understood he was again on a visit 
to us, havii^ arrived but a few moments in advance 
of myself. Now, I do not know that Mr. Sanderson 
had the least intention to connect himself with my 
family, jet I was determined to forestall it, should 
such a design exist even in embryo, for I now saw, 
that, notwithstanding I had disputed with him most 
earnestly, amounting almost to rudeness, it had not 
caused a discontinuance of his visits, while my wife 
seemed still unconvinced of the propriety of encouragt- 
ing them. I was for a few moments much disturbed, 
for I did not know what was best to be done. I was 
a little suspicious of the success of an argument, 
having previously so signally failed; I soon, how* 
ever, thought of a sutgect upon which I supposed he 
would be too sensitive, to make a very vigorous de* 
fense. At any rate, I had reflected sometime upon iti 
and was better prepared than on any other I could think 
of. This was * the iqurious tendency of the legal 
profession ;* and I determined to introduce it, as soon 
as I could do so without a manifest breach of polite- 
ness. An occasion was soon presented, by a remark 
made by Mr. Sanderson, concerning tVv^ ^^;k>s^ ^ ^^qei. * 
repabUoM insti^ons. ** 1 lEiave^ wi^^ laSA .V '^^ ^^ 
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highest respect for the freedom and simplicity of our 
form of government, yet there remains to be corrected 
a most important public license, borrowed from pagan 
Home, and by no means homogeneous with the spirit 
of our institutions, or lulvantageous to the rights and 
liberties of the American people. I spoak^'' said I, 
*^o[ the legal profession, of which you are a member; 
I am in hopes, sir," said I ^< that you will not make 
an ^ ad hominem,' application of my remarks, for I 
have long been impressed with these sentiments.'^ 

*^ I should be pleased," he replied, <^ if you would 
favor us with your views on this subject.'^ 

^^The profession then, is a mockery of justice/' 
said I, " in this, that the principles of equity are not 
sought for, in legal disputes, but each advocate strives 
to get the advantage of his adversary; if justice 
results, it is accidental, because it is not what either 
party desired or contended for. Should we inform a 
plain and simple-hearted people, unaccustomed to our 
courts of justice, that in some island of the ocean » 
tribunal had been established for the purpose of' 
dispensing impartial justice to all the inhabitants, bat 
that in order to insure this object, the most. cunnings 
subtile and sagacious men on the island were invited 
into its sacred deliberations, and permitted to exeit 
their mightiest influence to warp the judges in their 
judgment; that these men are operated upon by the 
Wrongest motives of the human heart, to pervert the 
priacifHes of joslice) voi d<&i»bX V2bib Vxftw&iwwk ^ 
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honest complainants, by some of their numerous 
devices ; that they held themselves in readiness, I 
and sold their services to the highest bidder, tol 
advocate even the most unworthy cause, and plighted 
their reputation and honor to prosecute it with fidelity ; - ^ 
we should certainly be astonished to hear, that any 
eause had been there decided in accordance with the 
principles of equity. And yet, such a paradoxical 
p^cedure, prevails in all our courts of judicature." 
Here I thought Mr. Sanderson seemed to be some- 
what estopped, and I was about to proceed, when a 
most decided movement of my wife arrested my at- 
tention, she was (no doubt), apprehensive of a long 
dispute, and in order (as I thought), to interrupt it, 
remarked, as she drew her chair immediately between 
Qs, *^ that the air was very cold, and that we should * 
probably have frost." To this I paid but little atten- 
tion, and as soon as all were again silent, resumed : 
^* Yes, the professional lawyer comes into court, not 
with the view or the wish to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice, but under a professional obligation to 
promote the interests of his own client, at the expense 
of the opposing party. He is not only bound by 
this obligation, but he is moreover prompted by the 
strongest motives that can. be brought to bear upon 
the human mind, avarice and ambition, to turn the 
scale of justice in his favor, and this, experience , 
teaches us he will do, though every prlncv^V^ ^^ x\^si!w 
be violated, and the clearest «U)U]&/^ oi >iXi^ ^^fi^» 
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dittorted." Mr. Sanderson, here evinced a disposi- 
tion to replj) bat as he seemed a little dilatory in 
.collecting his ideas, I continued : ^< In the advocacy 
of a weak and nntenable cause, he labors first to 
throw bis adversary oat of court, by availing himself 
of some trivial informality, in no way affectii^ the 
merits of the cause, or to make up a false issue, by 
which the real merits may be kept masked and con* 
cealed from the tryers. He next labors to falsify 
and embarrass the witness, that his testimony may 
&11 self-confuted, or be shorn of its proper influence 
upon the minds of those it is intended to enlighten, 
and if he does not always succeed, it is to be attributed 
to the intelligence of the witness, whose penetration 
enables him to detect the stratagem intended to mis- 
lead or circumvent him. But it is in the subsequent 
pleadings before the jury, that every stratagem is used, 
every artifice employed, and every species of imposi- 
tion practiced that the case admits of, or the abilities 
of the legal juggler can invent. Evidence is distorted, 
the law is misinterpreted, facts often misstated, and jus- 
stice herself almost turned into ridicule. Every passion 
of the human breast is appealed to, all the sympathies 
of our nature are sought to be aroused, while the more 
sordid considerations affecting our own selfishness, 
are brought to bear, in order to effect a bias in favor 
of the speaker's cause, and even the holy temple of 
divine justice is oflen desecrated, by a misapplication 
..of its Mcred oradea to l\v^ %\]\My^TNrL«&ss^ ^\/^ ^uw. 
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rigfatemis t&xme^ and it is only when the orator fancied 
be has transfused the poison of his own interested 
conceptions into the minds ci the jury, that he with- 
•draws from the contest, and awaits the effect of his 
charlatanry. Nor is it at all wonderful, if the ma- 
gical traniibrroations of his eloquence, or the sickly 
Yapors of sophistical ratiocination, have incapacitated 
the honest juror, for rendering a true verdict." 

'* In the eloquence of your denunciations, sir,'' said 
lie, <<you seem to have failed to give due weight t# 
the consideration, . that each party litigant, has his 
own advocate, and that whatever otjections may lit 
against this form of controversy, the chandea ai^ 
equal, and the trial fair. 

<' I will admit, sir," said I, << that the chances are 

equal, and that this makes something like a balance 

<if wrongs, but I ^n never admit that two wrongs 

make a right, any more than I can admit, that the 

-equality around the card-table, legitimates the gain! 

and losses of the contending dealers, and this it seems 

to me is all the force of your ailment ; beside," eon;- 

tinned I, '< the opposing advocates are never equal ia 

tact and talent, and consequently play a veiy unequal 

game at the tactics of special pleading, nor is it diffi* 

cult to predict the result where an experienced and 

eloquent advocate is opposed to one of ordinary skilli 

more especially in dvar circuit courts, where the great 

mass of our busineso^ i» transacted. But «w^^os% 

them to be exactly equal (a cvxc\im«X»XL^:& 
21 
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happen), still the tendency of a sophistical course of 
argumentation is to perplex the juror, and to displace 
in his mind those natural conceptions of right and 
wrong which spontaneously arise upon the contem- 
plation of the law and evidence, and to substitute in 
their stead, the ingenious, unnatural, and specious 
conclusions of the speaker, and as it is impossible to 
retain but a small part of their wily sophisms, retain- 
ing only the most imposing, and these generally de- 
rived from the last orator, a verdict will now be ren- 
dered on false data, the juror having entirely merged 
his own original conceptions of justice in his respect 
for the opinions of those to whom he still vainly 
looks, for a proper exposition of the principles of the 
law.'' The bell now rang for supper, which sus« 
pended the discussion, and greatly relieved my wife, 
whose place it was now to take ^e lead in the con- 
Tersation, a position which she gladly assumed, 
hoping (no doubt), that she could put an end to our 
dispute. I was now very polite myself, for I thought 
he would not be able to answer my last arguments, 
and I imagined from his apparent unwillingness to 
quit the discussion, that he felt I had the advantage 
of him, and that he probably would not renew the 
tubject. My feelings were now those of a victor 
toward the vanquished, and I felt I could be generous, 
indeed, I almost regretted my uncourteous attack upon 
hii profession, when hii demeanor was so elegant and 
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CHAPTER LX. 

As soon as sapper was over, we returned to the 
parlor, and my wife followed as soon as practicable, 
intending (I have no doubt), to start the piano ; in 
this, however, she was destined to be disappointed, 
£>r Mri Sanderson and myself) seating ourselves to- 
other by the fire, I suppose the tenor of my last 
remarks presented themselves to his mind, and with- 
out appearing to desire a continuation of the argo* 
ment he observed, 'Uhat he thought my last objec- 
tions were obviated by the fact, that a judge who is 
supposed to be impartial, presided over the trials 
whose duty it was to protect the jury from irrelevant 
and impertinent matters, as well as to see that the 
law is clearly expounded to them." 

" This is truly his duty, sir," I replied, " but is 
the judge himself, inaccessible to the seductive power 
of eloquence ? surely no one who knows himself or 
the* laws which govern the currents of the human 
heart, will for a moment deny, that all men are more 
or less warped in their judgment by the touching and 
stirring appeals, which the astute lawyer perpetually 
essays. It was not the justice of Patrick Henry's 
cause when he plead against the parsons, that caused 
the judges^ to fly from the bench, and set the house 
of burgesses in tears, for these sublime e&ct& ^C. VSa^ 
decUicul voic% had been aeeii, )m£oc%^ Vicua v^cfiiir^^^a^ 
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time to digest the logical propositions of a demon- 
strative argument, it was the irresistible force of that 
talismanic power, by which this man was able to 
transfer bis own vivid conceptions to the minds of his 
auditory, without the necessary intervention of any 
.very forcible reasoning, and which insured the most 
complete success, wherever there existed a field for 
its operation. I would farther remark," said I, ^^in 
answer -to your last argument, that, if (as is admitted), 
it be the duty of the presiding judge to expound the 
law, there can be no good reason why he should not 
perform this duty at once, and thus not only prevent 
unnecessary delay, but preserve the jury from tire- 
some disquisitions, and contradictory constructions 
of both law and evidence." He did not immediately 
reply, and I continued ; ^^ if then both the judge and 
jury, are susceptible to the transforming influence of 
eloquence and specious alimentation, with what 
consistency can one be introduced into the sacred 
deliberations of a conrt of justice, who will there use 
these agents with the professed intention to advance 
the interests of one party to the prejudice of the other? 
to whatever extent the court yields to this ex parte 
influence, it so far swerves from justice, and contra> 
venes the objects of its creation, and were it not in 
8ome measure influenced thereby, it would be anoma- 
lous indeed, that any could be found suicidal enough 
to pay the cost of the advocate." My.wif^ now 
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chair, advanced to the piano, adjusted the cover, and 
after a few seconds dispatched one of the little fellows 
to tell me that she wished to see me in the other 
fbom; just at this moment however, Mr. Sanderson 
made a remark which I felt bound to answer ; I thus 
forgot the message of my wife, and was soon again 
earnestly descanting upon the defect I had been 
laboring to point out, in the administration of the 
government. 

** We cannot expect," said Mr. Sanderson, ** that 
our judges will be well informed in every case of 
nice discrimination that may fall under their adjudi- 
cation, and they would consequently require the 
assistance of those who have made the same their 
particular study." 

" If our courts," I replied, " need jurisconsults, let 
them be disinterested and impartial, well acquainted 
with the laws, and sustained by the government; 
such men would be valuable auxiliaries in intricate 
causes, while they would have no motive for misap. 
plying a clear and unequivocal statute. If it be 
contended that the coisrt needs the assistance of con- 
flicting counsel to elicit the truth, then the objection 
still recurs, that the exposition comes from interested 
and suspicious sources ; it is just such information as 
would be rejected by the court, if derived from any 
other except the professional lawyer, for it is interest 
that vitiates testimony and drives the p&ilv^l y^^xqr 'd:ci&. 
witness from the court. If juriea^'^^ i&iii V ''^ ^"^ ' 
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pable of appreciating plain facts, and of appljring 
thereon plain statutes, in vain shall we expect them to 
apprehend the ingenious, and often complicated cir- 
cumlocution of partial commentators, and still more 
remote must be the hope of attaining the desideratum 
of every legal inquiry, a true and righteous verdict." 
I was now in hopes he would surrender, for he did not 
seem to have a reply at hand, and I was about to con-. 
elude as he propounded the following interrogatory : — 

** Why is it," said he, << that the most enlightened 
nations of the earth have sustained the legal pro* 
fession ?" 

"The Athenians," replied I, "knew nothing of 
this profession. With them no such advocacy of 
causes was permitted, lest the judges should be biased 
in their decisions thereby, and they held their most 
important trials by night, to avoid the influence of 
sympathy, which the countenance or manners of the 
parties litigant might engender ; yet so celebrated was 
their Court of Areopagus, that the Romans and other 
nations sent thither their hardest causes for adjudica- 
tion. At Rome, where the legal profession originated, 
a severe prohibition was enacted against the merce* 
nary patron (alias lawyer), who set himself up to sell 
legal opinions, and for a time, the iniquitous custom 
was suppressed, but the cupidity of mankind prevailed 
over a feeble sense of justice, and this nation was in 
the end, cursed with the evil I complain oL The 
£agfii8b borrowed it {rom \\i^ "ftncoau^ vq&i.^% boc- 
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rowed it from them. This institution grew ont of an 
impracticable scheme to republicanize the people, and 
prevent the growth of aristocracy. It was.the custom 
to appoint from the patrician order, a patron for every 
plebeian, whose duty it was to superintend the interest 
of his client, as well in, as out of court. It was 
thought this law would establish more firmly the 
politico-social bond, and cement the two grand or- 
ders of the state, thereby preventing the factitious 
distinctions which pride and opulence ever mark out 
for themselves ; and while this scheme proved inade- 
quate to the design, it had the effect to create an 
aristocracy far more injurious, both in a civil and 
political point of view, than that intended to be fore- 
stalled or corrected. Thus an institution springing 
from an injudicious Roman statute, and fostered by 
avarice and ambition, has been foisted in upon us to 
shed its baleful influence upon, and mar the purity 
of, the most sacred councils of the government." My 
opponent (if such I may call him), seemed never to 
have considered the origin or history of his profession. 
He was struck with my last remarks, and did not 
reply, merely uttering without emphasis, the phrase, 
'^viginti annorum, lucubrationes." I felt he waa 
pretty fairly discomfited, and proceeded with a sort 
of peroration as follows : — 

^^ Yes, if Europe was once priest-ridden, by tha 
Catholic clergy, America may now be said^ to Isib 
in the same state oT vassalage to \!l[ve Y^^^X 
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The labor of thought and inquiry is in a great mea-^ 
sure removed from the common people, while full a 
tithe of their substance, is annually abstracted for the 
support of those who think for them. . This profes- 
sion," continued I, ^^by a very natural tendency, 
absorbs all political office and emolument. The 
habit of public discussion, and the transaction of pub* 
lie business, impart to the professional jurist, a confi- 
dence, which the world are too apt to regard as the 
highest qualification for office, and he stands out, 
the most prominent man for whatever lucrative or 
honorable station may be presented. His boldness 
prompts him to pretension, while the modesty of the 
private citizen, opposes no obstacle to bis ambition, 
and he thus soon finds himself installed in a place, 
which, had merit alone been consulted, might have 
been occupied by some less assuming aspirant. I 
would not, sir," said I, <^ wish to make an invidious 
distinction, in a moral point of view, between the 
two classes of our citizens ; yet, it can scarcely be 
denied, that the influence, long and confirmed habits 
of prevarication and artifice naturally exert upon the 
mind, render the professional lawyer often less worthy 
of public confidence, than the plain and uncontami- 
nated private citizen. If the former occupies the 
halls of legislation and the public councils, with long 
and well digested harangues, that tickle the ear, or 
challenge the admiration of some young Pericles^ it 
IB often at the expense oi aoxuA ««&&» %.\)& ^s^dj^gao^Qt^ 



and calculated to engender a false taste for the lighlr 
and frivolous, while it also disparages the simple 
Roman manners of a republican people* The almost 
inevitable promotion that follows this profession, 
forces the mass of the ambitious young men of this 
country into it, not (as it should be), to benefit the 
country, or aid in the due administration of the laws, 
but solely with the view of making it a stepping-stone 
to office and distinction. The consequence is, that 
the profession is greatly redundant, and without a 
change, must bepome more so, while a sordid ccmipe^ 
tition is constantly kept up at the expense of the com- 
munity. Indeed, sir," I continued, ^<I cannot err, 
in regarding our trials at law, in connection with 
their ostensible objects, as the greatest farce now 
acted in America by legal sanction, and were we 
not long wed to them, they would appear in all their 
ludicrous absurdity." 

I was about to proceed with the many abuses that 
have grown out of this profession, such as the defa^ 
mation of all who are so unfortunate as to be involved 
in legal controversies, as well as the probable sum 
annually spent in this way, which would be sufficient 
to educate the youth of the country, when I saw 
Mr. S. was about to leave ; I suddenly discontinued 
my remarks, for I now became apprehensive that I 
had transcended the rules of politenessp and was anx« 
ious to make amende for the unusual lem^lx ^^ Nllci^ 
remarks into which I had beeu \^d. \ ^^o^M^ 'c^s;^ 
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however, invent any apology worth offering, and be 
was soon leaving my house, though with an air of 
the greatest politeness and gentlemanly bearing, and 
he has not since visited us. M;^ wife was now asleep, 
the children had all retired, and Clara and myself 
alone remained in the parlor. 

" Pa,*' said she, after he had taken leave ; " do 
you not think he will take your argument as a per- 
sonal thing?" 

" I cannot see, my dear," I replied, "how he could 
thus understand it, as it was not particular, but gene- 
ral in its application. I also remarked in the outset 
that I did not design it to be so considered. I was, 
however,*' said I, " led into remarks that I had not 
contemplated, by objections which he raised, and I 
was about to enter upon a more imposing branch of 
the subject, as I saw he was about to leave us. I am 
glad now that I was saved from the necessity of the 
unpleasant remarks I was about to make, and I hope 
I shall never again be placed in so unpleasant a situ- 
ation at least in my own house.*' 



CHAPTER LXI. 



Having for some time (as I thought), obseri^ed that 
my son James, in spite of his studied efforts to con- 
ceal it, evinced a strong attachment for a frivolous 
and worldly-minded ^tV, vrVio lt«^^\!i^^ n[\s&^ mf 
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daughter, I thought it my duty to speak to him ii^ 
regard to female character. I accordingly took occa* 
sion one evening, when the conversation happened to 
turn upon the beauty and accomplishments of Mist 
Mary Jemima Aramantha Boggs, to address him thus: 
" My son," said I, " I have found by long experi- 
ence, that a very large proportion of what we call 
external beauty, depends*^ greatly upon the distance 
that intervenes between it and ourselves, and that 
our admiration will frequently be diminished, as we 
diminish the distance which at first lent enchant- 
ment to our vision. By this I mean to say," said I^ 
*^ that we are often pleased by the mere exterior of 
those who would make but indifierent companions; 
and this is more especially true in regard to those 
whom we may propose as companions for life. While 
on this subject," said I, *^I will tell you a short 
story which was a short time ago related to me by a 
friend who had the misfortune to have separated from 
his wife a fewjmonths before, and who soon after died 
(as was generally supposed), in consequence of the 
terrible calamity, for such it may be truly called. *I 
was enamored,' said he, ^ with the beauty of a face 
which I have since found was partly artificial, de- 
lighted with the gayety and frolicksomeness of a man- 
ner, which I afterward learned proceeded from the 
want of a solid understanding, and captivated by the 
richness and brilliancy of external decoration^ ^VarJ^l. 
I faand myaelf unable to cotktiauft. \ wot^ik« ^'•S^^ 
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we were married, that my wife was artful and fashion* 
able, while I was unafiected and plain. She was 
fond of admiration, and almost intoxicated with the 
flattery that heartless sycophants poured into her ears: 
I was unambitious of popular distinction, and found 
my greatest enjoyment in private seclusion. She 
was too much interested with the world to calculate 
the claims of religion; I saw the Deity in every 
object around me and almost trembled at the slightest 
infraction of the moral law. Thus while she blamed 
the quiet unobtrusive domesticity of my life, I could 
not but find fault with her frivolity and extravagance; 
and while she was daily mortified at the restraints 
necessarily imposed upon the gratification of her 
vanity, I was as much irritated at the repeated calls, 
which her love of pleasure made upon the philoso- 
phical regularity of my habits. Thus day by day, 
was this conflict of dispositions carried on, my wife 
asserting the undisputed prerogatives of her sex in all 
matters of etiquette, and I insisting (as I have ever 
done), on the masculine right to govern, till a total 
estrangement took place, and I am probably rendered 
miserable for life. Had I possessed a larger fortune,' 
said he, * our union might have been protracted, but 
of one thing I am well satisfied, although I have paid 
too dear to learn it, that where there does not exist 
in the female breast, the feelings and sentiments of 
iieli^ion, we may in vain hope for happiness in the 
married .state, for foUy w\\\ l\v^ti\)i^ ^^^^^3X Ssua^ xsinst 



Mlntaiy check, kindneiiB and charity without a motivie^ 
modesty without an advocate, and even conjugal fide- 
lity without a certain guarantee.''^ 

James seemed forcibly struck with this simple tate, 
and I have not since seen him interested with Miss 
Boggs. 
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^Mr. B./' said my wife, after we had sent James 
to college ; '' I am a little surprised that you do not 
send James to a dancing school, for you sent Clara, 
and I have often heard you say that it had a tendency 
to polish the manners and make us feel easy in com* 
pany.** 

" I have, my dear, always so thought," I replied^ 
*^ yet I have not esteemed the refinement of a boy'is 
inanners of so much importance, believing as I have 
before had occasion to remark, that true politeness 
would naturally accompany a well instructed minda 
Beside, my dear, James has little or.no talent fot 
music, upon which you know dancing greatly depends, 
and instead of making him feel easy, it might make 
him the object of ridicule, by the discord he would 
probably make, in attempting to beat the time with 
h!s feet, for you know, my dear, (hat althoi^h I have 
a tolerable ear. for mouc myself, I c<rald v«n«t%!»^ 
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either the figure or the step in dancings and wm 
obliged finally to give it up altogether." 

^' James can't dance, James has no ear for music^" 
said she ; '^ the same old story about your children ; 
they can never do an}'thing to let you tell it. I would 
like to know the reason why James can't dance Y" 
said she ; '^ he dances now as well as the most of 
them, although the poor fellow has had to catch all 
be knows from the children who are sent to the 
schools." 

*^ It is true, my dear," said I, ^^ that he can jump 
up and down, or wheel and cut, in imitation of others, 
but do you not recollect, my dear," said I, ^* that a 
few years ago we saw a horse who had been taught 
to dance, and a dog to count ?" 

"What in the name of common sense, Mr. B.,*' 
said she, ^< has that to do with the subject? Do you 
compare your child to a dog, or a horse ?" 

" I only intended to say, my dear," said I " that 
in the case of these animals, the performance was 
altogether mechanical, and that I was fearful, on 
account of James's deficiency in musical perceptions, 
his dancing would be a somewhat similar process; nor 
can I bring myself to think it is right horses should 
be thus taught, inasmuch as it requires great labor, 
and a useless consumption of time." 

" Well, sir," said she, "yo^ will of course do as 
^oa please, and say. what you please, buK James is a 
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most promising boy, and in spite of o]:q>ositioii will 
not be much behind the best." 

" I have myself, my dear," said I, ** the utmost 
confidence that we shall realize the truth of your 
prognostications, for James will certainly possess 
both a character and a manner of his own. And^ 
indeed, I am decidedly of opinion, that we should 
never aim to obliterate those distinctive peculiarities^ 
which our Creator has impressed upon us ; but, my 
dear," I continued, ^^I believe I promised you an 
essay on this subject, which, with your permission, I 
will introduce at this time." 

** I can't see," said she, ^' what your essays bav# 
to do with the subject. You can get up an essay or 
a story whenever it suits you, but I cannot see what 
any of these have to do with dancing. You can read 
your essay if you wish," said she, ^' but I cannot sea 
what it has to do with the subject." 

" Well, my dear," said I, " let the children bt 
•eated and I will read it just asl prepared it for the 
press." 



CHAPTER LXIII- 



An author of some celebrity thinks that man 
grew out of the monkey race ; that he is only 
an improvement on this part of th^ ^hvccaS. cx«^ 
tion^ jind he Iraces th» tesemVA«Jkc% Isoxck ^^^cute 
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he deduces this opinion, chiefly through his physical 
organization. The truth or falseness of this theory 
I will not attempt to show ; suffice it to say, that the 
Bible accounts for his origin in a very different way, 
and with this solution we are generally satisfied. It 
is impossible, however, not to be struck with a 
peculiar apish propensity which exists in the human 
family, and which to a close observer is discoverable 
in almost all our actions. Almost every one appears 
to have some model in his mind, which he is alwajrs 
trying to conform to. I do not mean to say that he 
is always trying to act precisely like some one else» 
but that he has drawn from the conduct of others, 
eertain rules and notions concerning behavior which 
he is constantly endeavoring to apply to himself* 
My neighbor John, tries to personate the squire, the 
iquire tries^ to act like Sir Charles, and Sir Charles 
tries to ape his royal highness ; the consequence of 
all this is, that no one we meet with in the world, 
has his Own proper character, it is more or less false 
or artificial, just as he happens to possess more or less 
of this propensity for imitation. It is true that as 
society advances in refinement and politeness, this 
disposition ripens into laws and usages which we 
denominate etiquette, and which we should feel bound 
to observe, from fear of the punishment which society 
would inflict for a transgression thereof; but this by 
no means weakens the above . hypothesis, as all the 
i^QUlinAtitutiQaa oS cvVi^AZi^ ox lA^ik^^ "os^iaa^ can 
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only be regarded as the indices of their peculiar 
temperament or disposition. Now, if apishness be 
not an innate propensity of the geniis homo, or man, 
it is certainly most preposterous that we should be 
ever trying to imitate each other, for the Creator has 
certainly placed marks of distinction between us^ 
which, with all our ingenuity, we shall never be able 
to overcome or efface. It is just as impossible for 
the gay and laughter-loving Hylarius to counterfeit 
successfully, the demure and pensive character of a 
Chinese philosopher, as for the latter to assume the 
jocularity and thoughtless good humor of Hylarius. 
It is just ^s impossible for the timid and coy maiden, to 
act with applause in the bold and senseless character 
of the indomitable Cleopatra, as for the latter to affect 
the modest simplicity and blushing innocence of the 
bashful virgin; and it would have been as impos* 
sible for the renowned Emperor of France to dictate 
his arbitrary opinions in the polished and mellifluous 
phraseology of the Grecian orator, as for the latter to 
have imitated the pointed force, and pithy senten- 
tiousness of Napoleon Bonaparte. Notwithstanding 
these natural differences, each one seems to be always 
striving to act under some rules, or to assimilate his 
thoughts, words and actions, in form at least, to those 
of some other, whom be thinks worthy of imitation^ 
often indeed, vainly endeavoring to combine the 
perfections of many in his own person. Tha Cix?k.\ss^ 
who mounts the rostrum, tvie^ lo cJoikin^ 'iii^ ^^»^ 
23 
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principles of rhetoric in the arran^ment of his dis- 
course, and all the laws of motion in the management 
of his hands, arms and legs, during the performance. 
He tries to enunciate like Webster, to point his periods 
like Captandus, and gesticulate like Hystrionicus. 
He brandishes his arms in fantastic circumgyrations, 
twists his body into as many artificial positions and 
attempts to portray the passions by distorting his 
countenance. When Rusticus goes into company, 
he tries to bow like Chesterfield, to touch his hat 
like a city dandy, to sit crosslegged like the doctor, 
and converse like Bombasticus. He inquires of all 
concerning the health of the family, speaks to 
madam about the temperature of the atmosphere, and 
to sire about the state of his affairs ; and this often 
with a total indifference as to the response that may 
be i^turned to his interrogatories. In fine» we neither 
eat, drink, dress, or converse in our true character. 
We dress according to fashion, we drink in conformity 
with our gay and social companions, we eat to flatter 
the vanity of our epicurean hostess, and strive to 
converse by the most approved rules. We are afraid 
to talk too much, for this is impolite ; we must not 
talk too little, for this is equally so ; we must laug^ 
at every attempt at wit in others, while we are not 
at liberty to indulge in merriment at our own face- 
tiousness. All this is most preposterous and absurd, 
Md could this false taste be once practiced upon in 
tb^ world, what a moivoloiio\]i& %s^ xKuicscia \^nt ^ 
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beings we should have ; where, then, would be found 
that variety so much eulogized by poets and philo* 
sophers as the spioe of life ? ^ 

It would quite amuse us to see the hen, or pigeon, 
plucking out all those feathers which distinguish 
them from the parent bird, or the cow disowning her 
offspring because it differed in form, size, or color 
from herself; yet this is what we daily witness 
among ourselves. Now, while I would not attempt 
to censure that uniformity of our external mannerly 
which the convenience of society seems absolutely 
to require, I would oppose any modification of those 
individual differences, which the Creator has placed 
between us, whether of mental or external character- 
istics ; for it is only by developing our peculiar facul- 
ties and inclinations, in the direction which seems to 
have been originally given to. them, that we can make 
ourselves eminently useful to ourselves or others, or 
answer the obvious ends of our being. 

My neighbor John, is never so agreeable to me as 
when he appears in his own appropriate character, 
forgetting that he has any one to imitate. His con- 
versation is animated, his gesticulation is natural, his 
diction is easy and his eloquence irresistible; and 
though he laughs at his own stories, and violates i 
every canon of politeness, in the motion of his legf 
and arms, yet I find myself amused without wit, and 
interested by the very awkwardness ^ladti tbfc^wA x^ 
be a part of bim. And, indeed^ v^e \,\au ^ y^ ^^"^^P^ 
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from the studied formality, and artificial complaisance 
of the self-controUii^ courtier, to the simple and sin- 
cere exterior of this child of nature. He who labors 
most to please others, will most generally fail in his 
attempts, and he will find his dissimulation at last 
repaid by the very opposite of those feelings it was 
his wish to excite;^ and though he may pass current 
with superficial* thinkers, for one of clever intel- 
lect, or even a man of parts, he will utterly fail to 
impart that heartfelt satisfaction which flows spon- 
taneously from artless and unaffected simplicity* 
And the orator whose strict conformity to technical 
roles, has tickled the ear of attentive auditories, and 
forced the approbation of theoretical critics, will find 
that he has still not accomplished what should be the 
first and highest object of all speakers, to convince the 
judgment and persuade the heart. Where there is 
much formality, there can be but little feeling, and 
those who labor most to please others, show by the 
very efforts they make, a want of any very sincere 
regard. In confirmation, it would only be necessary 
to refer to the courts of kings and princes, where all 
is regulated by regal etiquette, and hypocrisy and 
dissimulation meet the highest reward; and even 
among the most polished nation, and the one most 
distinguished for the refinement and elegance of its 
manners, it is remarkable to observe the greatest laxity 
of the social virtues ; conjugal infidelity being scarcely 
ucgoonted a mine. Tle» de»i^ ^«eqa \fixfc nk^V:^ 
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to make up by profession what is wanting in sin- 
cerity, and to affect the greatest homage for those 
virtues we are afraid the world will not give us credit ^ 
for possessino^. He who possesses the substance witt 
make but little parade about its shadow, and he wHo 
really desires the happiness of another, will be too 
much interested in the exercise of his own sym^ 
pathies, to make any vain demonstration in mockery 
of them.*' ^ 

^'I 'Suppose, then," said my wife, after I had 
finished reading, ^^ if one of our children should poik 
sess the awkwardness of a clown, or dance like % 
horse, it would not be right to correct his mannenill 
for fear he should become too much like other 
people." *. 

'^ This is not exactly my meaning, my dear>" said 
I, ^^ yet I do not believe I can explain it any better^ 
than by again referring you to my esilay.'' 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

The reader may now think it time, that I should 
say something of the system of moderation I spoke so 
much about in the outset of this memoir ; and indeed 
it was a paramount object in commencing it, to shov 
the complete success I have had in the management 
of my affairs, and if possible, to ^rsuAd& ^ ^ "qk^ 
chiJd/^n (iat Jeast), to adopt & «im\\ax om* ^^ oasaDS*. 
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better illustrate the policy of the very natural and 
moderate system I have steadily pursued since I 
^ began to act for myself, than by repeating a conver- 
sation between a wealthy and very respectable planter 
and myself a short time since. 

" Mr. B./' said he, " I have heard several persons 
express their surprise, and I cannot but add my own 
astonishment, that you should continue on your plan- 
tation an overseer, who only makes you five or six 
bales of cotton to the hand, when you could get one 
for the same salary, who would make you seven or 
eight bales." 

" It is true, sir," I replied, " that my crops are 
lighter than those of the majority of my neighbors (I 
mean of those who are called good planters), yet you 
are aware that our systems are, and have always 
been, different, for whereas the general aim is to raise 
the largest possible crop to the hand, my own has 
been only to produce a medium crop, or such as I 
can gather and manage without overtaxing anything 
about me. Indeed, sir," said I, " I have thought 
that I could make more money by raising five or six 
bales, than I can from a larger crop." 

" I cannot see, said he, " how you can find five or 
six bales to the hand more profitable that seven or 
eight, tor this is a subject which admits of mathema- 
tical calculation, and makes an annual difierence of 
uxty or a hundred dollars to the hand." 
^^It ao appears," sa\d \> ^^ ^^ \^^\^ Vst ^ «oa4e 
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year, and I should myself think with you, did not mj 
observation and experience force my mind to a dif- 
ferent conclusion/* 

"I should be pleased," he replied, "to hear your 
views on this subject, for we all have the sa^ne object, 
and if your system is better than mine, I shall cer- 
tainly adopt it," 

" I will endeavor, sir,'' said I, " to illustrate this 
subject by presenting you with a comparative view 
of the result of these two very different systems by a 
retrospective view of the amount of capital invested 
by different individuals eighteen years ago, and the 
present value of the same ; for facts are more satiik 
factory than theory, and experience than speculation* 
Eighteen years ago," said I, " my capital was about 
$7,000 ; it consisted of eleven negroes, five of whom 
were able to work ; I had no land or other property 
worth naming, I purchased (^s you may recollect), 
at that time, a tract of land consisting of 550 acres, 
for which I gave my notes, and afterward paid $4500. 
At that time, A. B., C. D., E. F., G. H., and L J., 
five of the best planters, as they are generally es- 
teemed, in the county, were worth each about $45,00D|^ . 
or six times as much as was the value of my own 
estate ; each had a well improved farm, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five hands, together with horses, cattle, 
and every other description of property, common to a 
plantation. I take the liberty," said I, " of iosUtws.- 
in^ these planters^ because XYiey Ylw^ ^^^. ^'s^'^ N^ftwa. 
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the most successful producers of heavy crops, but are 
likewise regarded as the most judicious and econo- 
mical men among us, while their opinions are quoted 
as good authority in matters of agriculture, and I 
could not name any others who have succeeded so 
well. At this time I own about 100 negroes, 3000 
acres of land, etc., which may be estimated at 
$60,000, together with about (20,000 of cash on 
hand, making a total of $80,000. Six years ago my 
property was equal to that of A. B., and it is now 
worth twenty-Kve per cent more. It is about equal 
to the estate of C. D., nearly equal to that of E. F., 
while O. H., and I. J., who have been the most 
successful of them all, cannot separately show an 
estate more than double that of my own.'* 

" Your statement," said he, " is substantially cor- 
rect ; yet you have certainly been the most fortunate 
planter in the country, having scarcely lost a horse or 
negro during this time, but on the contrary, have had 
the most unprecedented increase in both species, while 
the planters you mention, have severally lost by acci- 
dent or disease, from fifty to seventy-five negroes, and 
innumerable horses." 

"You have, indeed, sir," said I, "hit upon the 
precise difference between the two systems, for in- 
stead of losing (as I probably should have done, 
under the same management), thirty or fifty negroes, 
I have lost but three or four infants, while my horses 
really iast until we are l\te4 ol ^ickftxii^ ^\!i^ *^xs^ 
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supply the plantation by their increase, I am only 
surprised," said I, " to hear you impute to good t'oN 
tune, what must be chiefly ascribed to the certain 
and uniform operation of the natural law ; for it is 
really astonishing, that men will charge the Deity^ 
with afflictions or reverses, which their own ims- 
conduct has brought upon them." 

" Have you never speculated, Mr. B. ?" said he. 
" 1 have, indeed, sir," I replied| " been tempted 
two or three times to make a little speculation where 
a good opportunity seemed to have been presented, 
but my attempts have invariably failed (as they have 
ever done when I have acted contrary to my convic- - 
tions of propriety), and I have barely recovered the 
original sum invested, losing in every instance my 
own trouble and anxiety and the interest on my ca* 
pital. I have never been at all benefited by the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency of our country, out of 
which so many made their fortunes ; if then my own 
capital has increased nearly flfleen fold, in eighteen 
years, while that of the planters, I have mentioned, 
has only increased from two-and-a-half to five fold in 
the same time, I cannot see a reason for chan^ng 
my mode of business." 

" It may suit you," said he, " to make only five or 
six»bales, but if my overseer does not make me ten 
this year, I will look out for another." 

" You may make this crop," sir said l^ " ^^V. M 
you continue this course^ your liftgcofe^ ^*^ "^ "^^^^^ 



. If 
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down at forty-five, while there will be but few yonag 
ones to take their place." This gentleman was by 
no means convinced by my arguments, although he 
did not attempt to answer them, and indeed I have 
generally found, that men prefer present good, to the 
brightest prospect of future enjoyment, and readily 
renounce the pleasure which exists only in anticipa- 
tion, wherever it conflicts with the happiness of the 
present moment. 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Clara had now been married three or four years, 
and residing near us she made us frequent visits ; on 
one of these occasions, she requested that I should 
finish reading the little poem I had written, partly 
for the amusement of the children, upon which I read 
to her and my wife, the following : — 

THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Popland, "while here to man's estate, I slowlj did advance, 
Twere hard to teU "what visions bright, would through my fancj 

dance ; 
I thought this world half made for me, whose ever-during green. 
Had been reflected from the glass, my youthful eyes had seen,; 
That happiness triumphant reigned, and peace and perfect love. 
And onward still in bright sunshine, my adult years would movo. 
lleft tby fond maternal face, at duty's urgent call. 
Impelled toward tha commoii g|oa)L» \a ^\^Oci i^% ^n^^vk^asw iUL\ 



■»■■ 
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Tost as the infant leaves the breast, or soldier leaves his mat«« 
Crying aloud, jet moving still, obedient to his fate ; 
Since that I've felt a quenchless flame, within mj bosom bum. 
Should fortune smile, to leave the world, and to this spot return; 
But ah 1 how different is mankind, from thj unsullied glass, 
Self-interest in every heart, and coldness in the mass. 
All wrap themselves in selfishness, one universal doak, 
And at the foibles of the rest, set up a snarling croak ; 
The politician spouting round, and frantic with blind seal. 
Denounces all, save his own creed, as anti-public weal ; 
Disdaining now to tread the paths, his fathers trod before. 
He magnifies existing ills, and fancies thousands more. 
And while he speculates in gloom, and sees a dismal fate. 
His patriotism shows a scheme, to save the sinking state ; 
'Till legislation running wild, traverses her design. 
And those who boast of freedom most, can scarce their laws define; 
The prelate in his rostrum grand, beseeches, rants, and raves. 
And by the fierceness of his wrath, destroys more than he saves ; 
Tries full five hundred erring sects, by his dogmatic rule, 
When he might well himself be tried, in apostolic school ; 
Curses them all with demon ire, and purblind party rage, 
And all but dooms them down to hell, their dev'lish war to wage. 
And still he vainly vaunts himself, commissioned from on high. 
To save the sinful souls of men, and teach them how to die; 
The scholar, cloistered in his cell, pours over musty tomes. 
Travailing with some big design, but when the bastard comes. 
Some lady love of human birth, into an angel grown, 
With paramour of fancied charms, and virtues not his own ; 
And gorgeous domes, and starry eyes, and neck of alabaster. 
Shine falsely fair all through his tale, like gold in New York's 

Astor. 
He proudly boasts 'tis not for self, but fur mankind he writM, 
Yet cannot brook a rival scribe, who in this cause unites ; 
He views mankind near as they are, and draws Ihe picture true. 
But sets it in a shade so strong, 'tis not like me nor you ; 
Could he but see his portraits spring, fromVvV*Qr«T^To\.tA^«a 
And that be partly paints himseU in evet^ \vQA\i« ^xs:«^» 
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'Twould Gora eontompi for tBeaiier minds, or cwb tho 

ftnoer, 
And while he would indulgent feel, himself might learn to fear ; 
The politician would be statesman, statesman would be king, 
The prelate would be deified, then take celestial wing ; 
The scholar would soar higher still, and mount above them all. 
To see some reeling planet lost, just tottering to its fall. 
'Tis low ambition creeps along, through small as well as greats 
8its umpire on the squire's bench, or drives the car of state ; 
The doctor, though a learned man, and honest in his way. 
Gives out his poisons, or withholds them, as the case will pay. 
He publishes to cure disease, but seldom does so do. 
And should he cure a malady, he manufactures two ; 
His lancet sharp with pain he plies, in art'ry large or vein. 
And draws the life-blood of the heart, through an nnnaioral 

drain, 
Till down his patient sinks at last, without the power to rise. 
And still the curdling stream he draws, until he faints and dies. 
Burning fevers, aching pains, kind friends to nature's cause, 
Oood champions of her combats fierce, and her infracted laws. 
He counts Uie worst of mortal foes, and strives their strength to 

break. 
When he should bravely push them on, their mortal foe to take. 
He does not see that while he would restrain their struggling 

power. 
He plants his foot on nature's breast, and sinks her hour by hour : 
So the kind boy who sees his brother battling with his might. 
Runs up at once to hold his arms, and stop the dang'rous fight. 
Heeds not, that as he draws him off, he gives his foe the ground. 
Till down he sinks, stabbed in his arms, with all his friends 

around. 
Last, when he fails to cure disease, or when he causes it. 
He tries to make up by hard terms, just what he wants in wit ; 
A palsy, is paralysis, a colic, rachialgia. 
Your brain he cidls encephalon, and headache, cephalalgia ; 
Of fevers he makes numerous types, type typhus, or typhoid. 
And type congestlvft, "wHcb.'bft attja.wMiwSLi «Mv^<i^SiDkW«j5A.\ 
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And though oar friends around us fall, we eall, then call again. 
Resigned if they but die with skill, in scientific pain. 
The lawyer's crafty, cunning, oft, a shrewd and subtle knave. 
Tries every art his wit suggests, to get the half you have ; 
Deceives the jui|f, hides the law, and tries to warp the judge. 
While arguments he knows are sound, he strives to prove aU 

fudge; 
Instead of aiding justice in dispensing oat the laws. 
He perverts all her principles, and wrongs each righteous cause. 
And when we send hinv to make laws, he makes them intricate. 
In order to prolong disputes, and new ones to create ; 
He thinks all justice foolishness, and counts all virtue vain. 
And prosecutes to life itself, to fee his private gain ; 
Just like the Devil, who had robbed old Job of flocks and herds. 
Sought afterward with sanguine heart, and bold defiant words. 
To touch his life, the only thing that to him still remained. 
That thus he might secure his ends, and see his purpose gained. 
Now if the last should be the worst, yet 'tis but a slight shade. 
Which subterfuge and art prolonged, have a fixed habit made ; 
One principle in all I've found, the only end and aim. 
Their own exclusive selfishness, which is in all the same ; 
The motive and the object too, the standard and the guide. 
Which animates and moves the whole, and by which all trt 

tried. 
One loves his hound, this goes to town, that loves to read or write. 
Another loves to play at cards, drink whisky, or cock-fight. 
This mounts a stump to make a speech, that writes an epitaph. 
Another cracks a funny joke, to make his fellows laugh ; 
One subtle grown, thinks deep and hard, and racks his tortnomi 

brain. 
To drive a bargain with the man, that he would else disdain ; 
The plodding Dutchman smokes his pipe, the Frenchman his 

cigar. 
The Irishman drinks off his drams and wallows here or there : 
Some trick or custom, trait or vice, pecaliar to each one. 
And all indulged to please himself, Mid ^Vma^Vwisa^ %^^^q^« 
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Think jroo when Fioteat amU« so fldr, mud Iftada wiffa pailt <m 

peals, 
That tis your happiness he seeks, 'tis his own that he feels; 
Just ask him for a debt he owes jou, which he knows is just. 
And if he does not snap at once, he wrinkles on like crust 
&i8 interest is all his care, and where he hopes to use you. 
He praises, flatters, blames or censures, as he thinks will suit you 
But where his smallest, meanest loss, in^olfes yonr highest gain. 
He '11 always work against your good, his little to attain ; 
One face there is, in Hearen first seen, which men and angeU 

know. 
His saTage aspect eren now, still hannts me as I go ; 
'Tis base ingratitude, foul cause of all our earthly woes 
And ever-dying principle of our infernal foes ; 
Direful demon, horrid monster, fiend within a fiend. 
The likeness can nowhere be found, though earth's round realm 

were gleaned; 
For when I 've thought I 'd made a friend, by kindness well be- 
stowed, 
I have been slandered, mocked and cursed, as if the debt I owed. 
0, virtue fair, thy smiling face, how seldom have I found. 
In all the varying grades of life, in all this world around. 
How much of envy, pride, deceit, to counteract thy claims. 
How much of false philosophy, to thwart thy noble aims ; 
S'en where thou art, how little known, how little loved or praised. 
Judged by that standard, false and foul, the sordid mind hath 

raised. 
In private life thy form is seen, scarce known to public fame. 
And but for those who know thee well, thou wouldst not leave a 

name ; 
Yet if there be but one bright spot, where Qod alone hath been. 
And nothing but seraphic ken, this heavenly spot hath seen. 
Here thou shalt dwell in thy own light, without Almighty's aid. 
The loreliest thing that he himself, in all his works hath made. 
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THE RETURN. 

From this stem picture glad I turn, dear Popland, to tbj shade, 
Which fickle fortune in her irhims, hath my possession made. 
With worldly wealth, which thousands think the price of worldlj 

bliss, 
But which one sorrow cannot soothe, nor one sad care dismiss. 
But ah, what desolation drear, hangs on thy waning face. 
What revolutions hare been here, to mar this lovely place. 
Is this the spot once seemed so gay, where rural scenes all round. 
Life-like appeared in nature's robes, with verdant beauty crowned? 
Is this the place once was my world, in happy childhood's hours. 
And ever since has filled my dreams with blest Elysian bowers 7 
Is this the place my longing soul expects that peace to find. 
Which anxiously for years, in vain, I've sought among mankind? 
So changed thou art, myself so changed, I scarce thy form discern. 
And crying when I left thy face, sighing I now return ; 
Thy vacant halls, where all was mirth, with startling echoes ring. 
Thy lonely towers and drooping crest, look like some fearful 

thing ; 
Thy rotten roof, and weeping eaves, arc nearly now all gone. 
Thy windows warped, and creaking doors, move with a hollow . 

moan. 
Thy garden-spot uncultured lies, of all its beauty shorn. 
Bald, wretched wreck of what it was, like maiden fair, forlorn. 
Here fairy forms and fhiits and flowers, the loveliest of their kind. 
As if to mock my gloomy breast, rise up before my mind. 
Here stood the peach-tree, there the quince, yonder the mound 

was piled. 
Here grew sweet basil, there sweet-william, yonder the rose-bush 

smiled. 
No vestige now of all remains, to point me to the spot. 
In memory alone they stand, near by myself forgot ; 
Yon furrowed plains, from wintery rains, which now this seene 

distorts. 
Are where the wildest forest gprev, ajid 'w\ifcte WsJ^xsTf VjRi^^i- 
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The streamlets winding throagh the nle, which my best pleasures 

claim, 

Kow choked with willows, gums, and brush, have scarce one look 

the same. 
The follen oak the lightning-struck, which long had stood the 

storm, 
Now moulder'd into dust is gone, devoured by the worm. 
And the stern beech, whose iron frame has breasted all the strife. 
The elements have waged above, against his lengthened life, 
Now g^ins with startling characters, which as the date will show. 
Were cut into his polished rind, full thirty years ago ; 
O, could I but recall those days, and those loved friends again. 
Who now for years in silence, deep beneath the sod have lain ; 
Gould I but hear their voice once more, twould light my gloomy 

breast. 
Resuscitate my soul again, or ease me down to rest; 
Four friends, my earliest and my best, now lie in death's embrace* 
O'er all I shed fond memory's tear, to see the sacred place, 
A father, mother, son and brother, and a sister all, 
Now lie beneath yon sculptur'd stone, and in that marble wall. 
Their names are deeply graved upon, the tablets of my heart, 
Kor would I, could I, from this sad, this loved enchantment, part. 
' Tis not like Brutus' evil sprite, moved by satanic power. 
That comes to tell some wretched fate, just at the midnight hour. 
It calms my passions, drowns my pride, pours gall in folly's 

cup. 
Just as the wizard's potent wand, called good old Samuel up ; 
For when the splendid pageant vain, moves on at pleasure's call, 
And revelry and frolic wild, light up the festive hall, 
It holds my towering spirit down, and checks my rising mirth. 
To think those friends, gay as myself, once frolicked on the earth. 
Again when friends or fortune frown, or persecutions rise. 
It 's like an anchor to my soul, fixed steadfast in the skies ; 
I feel that there we '11 meet again, in one blest state, above. 
Where all will be perpetual joy, and peace and perfect love. 
Pear Popland, when I was far off, with sore disease oppressed, 
Tossed to and Aro, with {ebn\fe^Ti|g&,ot V\\ik^^T«&«c«m\^ di ttrasoedf 
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It mollified my aching frame, and quelled my heaving groans. 
That when the vital spark was gone, thou wouldst receive mj 

bones, 
And now I have been through the world and life's best dream U 

passed,, 
I am resigned to lay me down, and calmly breathe my last; 
A happiness which few enjoy, who long have loved to roam, 
To repossess their native place, and there to die at home ; 
Like the poor pilgrim who set out, with heaven in his view. 
And threescore years has limped along, (o find mankind mora 

true. 
Turns back at last to the lone spot, where first he d^w* his breath, 
Way-worn and tired, to rest his limbs, or stretch them out in 

death. 
Thy furrowed face will weep fbr me, thy pines will howl my wail. 
The owl's wild scream, and whip-poor-will, may tell my mournful 

tale. 
And yet so still shall be my sleep, and so profound my rest. 
That storms, nor rains, nor thunder loud, shall e'er that sleep 

molest. 

As I finished reading both my wife and daughter 
seemed to be affected, and indeed I could scarcely 
restrain my own emotions, although they probably 
proceeded from a different cause ; " Yes," I continued, 
after a few moments had elapsed, since the melan- 
choly event which recently transpired in the death of ■ 
my dear old mother, " I feel that quite a change has 
come over my mind, for though it is wrong to grieve, 
and I make every effort to maintain my dignity, yet 
all nature seems transformed before my eyes, and I 
am frequently on the point of exposing tcv'^ ^^^k*- 
ness to those who look to lae fet ^\x c^««ss^^ ^ 
33 
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resignation. I often fear that my mind can never 
recover its tvonted cheerfulness under so afflictive a 
bereavement. 

" Pa," said Clara, in a tremulous voice, " I am 
surprised that you have not written a line for one who 
has been more than a mother to us all, for her life 
could not be told in a voliune." 

" My feelings were almost too deeply affected, my 
dear," said I, *' for I have felt as if my life had 
already passed away, and never before have I been 
able to realize the solemn truth, that I shall soon 
repose by her side and fill my own little comer, in 
the extended cemetery of my fathers; yet I have 
managed to indite a few incoherent stanzas which is 
perhaps all I shall ever be able to write on this 
subject, and drawing from my pocket a small slip of 
paper I read as follows: — 

MY MOTHER'S DEATH. 

My mother, has she gone at last, 

Could Heaven spare her life no longer ; 
Gould the long thought of all she 's past. 

Not move her pulse one tittle stronger ? 
Must the cold shroud, dread thing, forever. 

Hide her dear form within its fold. 
Can I never, never, never, 

While I live that face behold ; 

« 

Shall I never hear that Yoice, 
The first my infant mem'iy knows* 

That made my VtoMVA^d. Vi'^^l tt^sice. 
And Mled my ^\\xw&s«»\ft'ic^>fc\ 
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And can I not those eyes engage. 

Where all my fondest mem'ries dwell, 
My youth, my manhood, and my age. 

Their smiles and tears alike could tell. 
Yes, thou art cold, yet still that brow. 

That handj that hair, that look the same. 
As lovely and familiar now, 

As when I learned to lisp thy name. 
What to me are all life's joys, 

Wealth, ambition, honor, fame, 
Vainer now than childish toys, 

That mock me with their empty name. 

Who 11 now fire my soul for glory, 

Who '11 now nerve me for the war. 
Who '\\ now praise, whate*er my story. 

Who '11 now all my fortunes share. 
Who '11 now pity, who 'U forgive me. 

Who *11 now lure rac from my sins, 
Who '11 now weep and who'll console me. 

When my torturing pain begins ; 
Who '11 now smooth my fevered piUow, 

Who '11 now point me to the skies. 
Who '11 now plant my weejJfng- willow ; 

Or who '11 close my dying eyes ? 

Oh ! my mother, oh ! my mother, 

None on earth can fill thy place. 
What are father, sister, brother. 

To that kind maternal face ; 
What that grief which hearts can borrow. 

What though poured upon my ear ; 
There 's nothing now can soothe my sorrow. 

Since my mother is not here. 
Still and sad my soul shall languish. 

Filled with grief, no mortal knows ; 
Sighs alone shall tell my mi^\^. 

Till my cheerless \i£e i&i^ c^niM&. 
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We could not now continue the conversation and 
Clara silently withdrew, overcome with her own 
emotions. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

The deep sadness we had all experienced during 
the evening, still oppressed my spirits until the 
children had one by one, retired to rest, and all was 
silent around the dying embers, when the following 
conversation between my wife and myself, in some 
measure diverted the melancholy tenor of my re- 
flections. 

" My dear Caroline," said I, while I could not 
help embracing hey n my arms ; ** we have now per- 
formed nearly the whole journey of life together. We 
have had our arguments, and disputes ; our joys, and 
our sorrows ; our prosperity, and our adversity ; our 
rewards, and our punishments ; our friends, and our 
foes ; and although age is beginning to make deep 
inroads upon our constitutions, and to make the traces 
of his unwelcome footsteps upon every lineament of 
our faces, with a view to that great change which 
erelong awaits us ; yet I do not think it possible for 
me ever to lose sight of the almost divine brilliancy 
that once flashed from tYios^AaxV e^^v^'^^'^^ ^^te^ 
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have been so often filled with tears of grief; or the 
deep carnation that then overspread those cheeks, now 
furrowed and faded by time ; nor can I forget the 
incomparable happiness of that hour, when young, 
thoughtless and overflowing with affection, while the 
future was bright before us, and our aged old mothers 
and friends still remained upon the earth to bless us, 
when in the ecstatic embrace of our innocent hearts, 
we plighted our mutual faith, and vowed never again to 
separate/' Here my wife became much affected, and 
I was compelled to desist, yet I had not given full 
expression to my own feeling, and after a brief pause 
resumed : — " Yes, my dear Caroline, I cannot but 
hope we have faithfully acted our part in this life, 
and that we may confidently look for our higher 
reward in that to which we are rapidly tending. If 
you have not yourself at all times acted a conspicu- 
ous part in the great drama, you have secretly 
nerved my heart for the conflict, you have been as a 
rivulet of running water to refresh my flagging spirits, 
and without fainting you have supported my arms 
when I prayed for victory." An incredulous expres- 
sion from my wife corrected the sort of rhapsody into 
which my feelings had transported me, and I proceeded 
in a somewhat subdued tone : 

"I can, my dear, see no good reason why we 
should hesitate in our upward/ progress, or be in the 
slightest degree unwilling to advance tA\K^x^ tkN^^^^fi^ 
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rest, for wc feel that repose is daily becomiDg more 
agreeable to us. Our vision is failing, our hearing 
is impaired, and in almost every other department of 
our organization, we are admonished that a benefi- 
cent Providence is gradually preparing us for the 
transition which is inevitable ; and, indeed, if we re- 
flect, that the greater portion of our once most inti- 
mate friends and relations, even our brothers and 
sisters, who entered life with us, have many of them 
long since preceded us, while there are but few now 
remain -ng who can sympathize with us in our early 
recollections, or feel more than a passing interest in 
scenes to which our minds almost involuntarily revert, 
it does seem to me that we have cause for rejoicing, 
more especially as we believe to this very agreeable 
society, must then be added that of our old fathers 
and mothers whose care and affections have been to us 
the highest source of our earthly enjoyment, and there 
amid the beatified spirits of the saints of all ages, and 
cherubim, and seraphim, we shall rest from our labors 
and our works shall ibllow us.'' 

LETTKR TO HI SON JAllK, AT COLLEGE 

**Mt Dzak Son, — ^I feel it my duty to give you as briefly as 
possible the counsel of my age and experience, for you are now at 
a period when impressions are likely to be most durable/ and you 
are likewise beginning to form that character which must last you 
through life. In a. matter ot so much importance, it would seem 
I might he dottblful ivKere iD V)«£u;x, and indeed, very many im- 
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port-aut principles of conduct press with peculiar force upon mj 
mind, yet abo7e them all, I would most unhesitatingly advise you 
to practice honesty with all men, as well as with your own hearts 
upon this more depends than upon the practice of any other virtuo. 
By this I mean, that you should never tell a lie even in jest ; thai 
you should never intentionally deceive another, either by word or 
action, for this is a species of lying; that you should always keep 
your engagements, of whatever kind, punctiliously, and that yoa 
should be conscientious in all you do. Keep good company or none 
at all ; your character must take its direction^ in part, from the 
tone and bearing of those with whom you associate. By this I do 
not mo^n that you should affect a superiority over any-*give good 
advice to those beneath you, and set them an example worthy of 
imitation. If you are falsely accused, be patient, and let your con- 
duct vindicate your innocence. Leave vengeance to God, and time 
will punish your enemies ; your character can never be injured, 
except by your own conduct. Never be idle— when your hands 
canuot be profitably employed, improve your mind. Drink no 
kind of intoxicating drinks. Play at no games of chance. Have 
but few intimate friends; and make but few promises. Think 
over at night, what you have been doing during the day. If you 
would prosper, make no haste to be rich, but live within your income; 
moderation, prudence and economy, are Uie certain guarantees to 
wealth. If you would enjoy the favor of Heaven, you must respect 
the laws of your Creator, for herein is the secret of success, as well 
as of happiness and true glory, Never borrow when you can 
avoid it ; remember that youth is the time to lay up for old age. 
Speak evil of none, and never make light of misfortunes, which 
may some day fall upon you or your family. Whenever you are 
doubtful about your duty, think of the golden rule, * do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.* Avoid temptation, lest 
you be not able to resist it. Think not thatj'ou can do wrong, and 
eficapc the wratli of Heaven — ^your punishments will always be 
equal to your offenses. Harbor no evil thoughts, for even these, 
will react upon yourself. Lastly, my son, remember, that th« prac- 
tice of the christian religion, covers all tKc&Q ^\\v\ji^Q>^\\<:. xsvaalvoiak^ 
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and that were it possible for a man to practice them, without being 
a Christian, he would still be wanting in the most essential attri- 
bute of a great and good man, for whatever the foolish and vain 
may say, no man can be happy without religion, while in every 
station of life, it is the most dignified and honorable style of 
human nature, and the perfection of virtue. 

" YouE Affectiom ATX Fathjee." 
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